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Gcclesinsticnl Affairs. 


MR. MIALL’S MOTION.—SMOTHERING 
OF THE DEBATE. 


WE have no disposition to conceal from our- 
selves the weight of the adverse blow which was 
dealt at the Disestablishnient movement on 
Friday last. Olever strategy and unfortunate 
accidents served to give State-Churchism a 
victory the immediate effect of which may, 
perhups, be highly advantageous to it. Just 
now, it will answer no practical purpose to 
urge the consideration that the decision of the 
House of Commons is not quite so overwhelming 
as it looks against the party anxious for the 
„liberation of religion from State patronage 
and control.” The smothering of the debate 
and the consequent diminution of votes regis- 
tered in support of Mr. Miall’s motion, Ike a 
sharp frost when spring is far advanced, will, 
no doubt, be followed by results which all must 
recognise as damaging and deplorable. But, 
after all, they are rather temporary than per- 
manent. The season will move forward in 
spite of them. Public opinion may for a few 
months be checked. The process of develop- 
ment, which is quickened by a genial surround- 
ing atmosphere, will unquestionably be re- 
tarded. Perhaps there will be no visible bud- 
ding forth for some time to come of the vital 
forces upon the energy of which we are wont to 
depend for the vigorous growth of political sen- 
timeut in this country. Such things have 
happened before, and they will probably happen 
more than once again. The struggle was sure 
to have its vicissitudes, and it would be un- 
manly to yield an iota to that despondency 
which a disastrous defeat is in itself so well 
calculated to evoke. 


In politics, it has been said, the only event 
sure to happen is the unexpected. To the 
friends of the motion on Friday night the early 
suppression of the debate was a surprise. The 
tactics of the opponents were well planned, were 
carried into effect with the most perfect disci- 
pline, and were favoured, as we have already 
intimated, by two or three casual incidents 
without the aid of which they might possibly 
have been frustrated. That there was some 
understanding—tacit, perhaps, rather than 
expressed—between the two great political par- 
ties to cut short the debate, might be detected 
by even the most inexpert observer. We will 
not say that Mr. Gladstone lent himself and 
his influence to the furtherance of that under- 


standing, as a set purpose; but he can hardly 
have been unaware that his rising at so early a 
stage of the discussion would do more than 
anything else could have done, to facilitate the 
success of the strategy previously resolved upon. 
The abrupt conclusion of Mr. Vernon Harcourt's 
constitutional argument, before he had fairly 
entered upon it, and his acceptance of the will 


of the House to divide there and then; the 


absence, for only a few minutes, on various 
errands, of the members who intended to speak 
in favour of the resolution, during an garlier 
stage of the debate; and the impatient de- 
termination of a huge majority, opposition to 
which at the moment would have provoked a 
formidable demonstration of ill-feeling, brought 
about a sudden division, during the absence of 
from five-and-twenty to thirty pledged friends 
of disestablishmant. It is easier, however, to 
account for a failure, than cheerfully to ac- 
quiesce in it. The public will not know, and 
it appears to us that the daily Press is not 
taking pains to let it know, the exact state of 
the case. Had the debate been carried on till 
midnight, as, under ordinary circumstances, it 
probably would have been, and had the division 
been taken at that later hour, when the ab- 
sentees on pair would have been back in their 
places, although it is possible enough that the 
minority might have fallen short of what it 
was last year by hulf a dozen votes—a result 
scarcely to be wondered at when the uncom- 
promising character of the resolution is taken 
into account—even the apparent retrogression 
of the movement would have been comparatively 
trivial, and the crow of triumph on the part of 
its supporters would have been much less hearty 
and vociferous. 


The question which the friends of disesta- 
blishmeut have now to ask themselves is, what 
is the best course to be pursued? There is no 
use, says an old adage, in crying over spilt 
milk.“ No actual loss of any serious moment 
has been sustained. Some discouragement has 
no doubt been inflicted, but it will be our own 
fault if it is allowed to interfere with active and 
disciplined effort hereafter. So far as we have 
failed in the present Parliament, steps should 
be immediately taken to repair that failure in 
the constituent bodies. We must concentrate 
the whole of our force in the country upon the 
next general election. Mr. Gladstone predicts 
for us in that contest also, a loss in our num- 
bers. We shall see. It would ill booome us in 
the position which we now occupy to indulge in 
boastful anticipations. Our duty will rather 
lie in framing our tactics with unflinching pur- 
pose, and in exerting ourselves to the fullest 
extent of our capacity in carrying them into 
effect. The friends of the policy of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment are for the most part 
fully experienced in ‘‘ the uses of adversity.” 
They can afford to be beaten, and to bide their 
time. They have religious faith in their prin- 
ciples. They never underrated the force of that 
volume of political opinion which they are 
striving to break down. They will not spend 
their strength in abuse of their opponents. 
They will take their present defeat less as a 
cause of complaint than as a stimulus to still 
more earnest and persevering action. The 
fashion of society is against them, but, as they 
well know, fashion is not immortal. No such 
flimsy influence can long put back the natural 
and inevitable tendencies of enlightenment. A 
few months, if thoroughly well employed, will 
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that the establishment by lew of: ure 
of England and Sdbtland : ‘tie longer to 


maintained, would spr aca conclusion. 
It is noticeable, hewever, that in the*remainder 
of his speech the right hon. gentleman did not 
apply himself to the arguments by which the 
member for Bradford had supported those pro- 
positions; but was content simply to plead that 
the question was not one which could be con- 
sidered at present with any hope of a practical 
solution. His reasons for maintaining this 
position consisted partly in the alleged state of 
public opinion, partly in the organic connection 
of the Anglican Church with the historical 
growth and present coustitution of the nation, 
partly also in the enormous difficulties which 
would embarrase the legislation necessary for 
disestablishment. In the course of this urgu- 
ment some plausible points were raised, and 
some obvious fallacies enunciated which may 
cull for separate notice. 


The state of public opinion upon the question 
is one that may be variously estimated, accord- 
ing to the point of view adopted. If Mr. Glad- 
stone meant only that no strong united and 
general demand has been made by any political 
party which could command a majority in Pur- 

iament, and decide the tenure of the Treasury 
Bench, he is of course perfectly right. This, 
however, is often the case with what ma 
called n questions of politics, 
the decision of which is already a foregone con- 
clusion, but which do not so engross the atten- 
tion of electors and candidates as to occupy a 
foremost position in Parliamentary elections. 
This, for instance, was the state of the case 
with regard to the Irish Establishment for 
almost a generation before it was abolished. 
When many years ago the then member for 
Rochdale moved in the House of Commons his 
resolution on the subject of the Irish Church, 
it was plausibly urged that public opinion was 
not prepared for such a step. Yet there can 
now be no doubt that even then a very large 
majority of electors in the United Kingdom 
believed that disestablishment was inevitable 
in Ireland, because clearly demanded by justice. 
What was wanted was, not the creation of a 
majority so far as opinion was concerned, but 
just the kindling spark of some leading states- 
man’s word to tire that opinion into practical 
power. Nay, in 1865, Mr. Gladstone himself 
was generally understood to believe that the 
question of the Church of Ireland was far too 
remote to have any immediate bearing upon 
practical politics. Yet he must have known 
very well that had the country been then polled 
upon this question, the result would have been 
decidedly in favour of disestablishment. Other- 
wise he would never have ventured, in the 
course of a Parliament elected without any 
reference to that subject, to have eis ay for- 
ward his famous resolutions which made theo- 
retical religious equality the basis of practical 
legislation. Now what we maintain is, that 
disestablishment in England occupies at pre- 
sent precisely the same position as the question 
of the Irish Church . years referred 
to. If a plébiscite could be taken simply on 
the question whether, apart from party inte- 
rests, and ore as a matter of justice, the 
Church ought to be disestablished, we have no 
doubt whatever that we should have a large 
majority in favour of our view. At the same 
time we are perfectly willing to concede, what 
of course is patent to every observer, that the 
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re has not yet taken such a hold upon 
e constituencies as to turn that preva 
lent abstract opinion into a resistless poli- 
tical power. Other interests intervene. Ques- 
tions of taxation directly affecting the pocket 
or the course of trade, possible dangers 
from a mistaken foreign policy, and a score 
of other matters of immediate and pressin 
significance, have a tangible importance, whic 
uires no reflection to realise it. The vast 
om of working-class voters who can scarcely 
be suspected of any ecclesiastical leanings, are 
not yet sufficiently educated on the subject to 
estimate the extent to which the resources of 
the nation are drained for merely sectarian 
purposes. Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion of 
90,000,0007. as the price of disestablishment 
may perhaps do something to awaken them. 
But when he speaks as though an acquiescence, 
produced by causes such as these, must be 
interpreted as a proof of popular devotion to 
the Establishment, we think that notorious facts 
loudly contradict him. The greatest consti- 
tuencies are those which, with few exceptions, 
most readily return supporters of disestablish- 
ment. True, they have not hitherto made it a 
condition of their favour; but there are many 
symptoms that this result is not far off. And 
when Mr. Gladstone, referring manifestly to 
clerical rowdyism, says that ‘‘ when the views 
he (Mr. Miall) supports have been urged in 
different parts of the country, it appears that 
the mode of their acceptance is very equivocal, 
he alludes to violence of a sort that is always 
characteristic of a losing cause. In a word, 
the state of opinion is precisely that from which 
the summons of a great statesman may at any 
moment evoke a resistless Parliamentary 
majority. : : 
ith regard to the historical position of the 
Church Establishment, we should quite 
with the importance Mr. Gladstone assigned to 
it, though we should be inclined to interpret it 
somewhat differently. He says that it enters 
80 profoundly ‘‘into the entire life and action 
of the country, that the very attempt in the 
mind to sever the two leaves nothing behind 
but a bleeding and lacerated mass.” hen one 
remembers the martyr rolls of the Puritans and 
Oovenanters, when one bears in mind the 
former activity of the pillory, the gallows, and 
the executioner’s mutilating knife, in the 
interests of the Church of ngland, one can 
not help suspecting that there might have been 
much less bleeding and laceration, if by some 
miracle disestablishment had been accomplished 
300 years ago. Mr. Gladstone’s is an unpleasant 
figure, and suggests unpleasant reflections. 
But let that pass. No one asks now to revoke 
the past, but only to emancipate the futuer. 
Farther, as to the practical difficulties which 
appal even Mr. Gladstone when he fancies him- 
self embodying our proposal in a bill, we have 
never denied nor concealed their magnitude. 
The noblest enterprises in human history seem 
impossible, till they are accomplished. But 
- when the Prime Minister assumes that the 
lavish and wasteful indulgence shown to the 
late Irish Church is to be a binding precedent 
in dealing with the remaining establishments ; 
and when he names 90,000,000/. as the amount 
we may have to pay to the English Church for 
having been so good as to live on the resources 
of the nation hitherto, we feel considerable con- 
solation in the thought that his great influence 
is deferring the final consummation until a 
generation arises which will rd the pre- 
cedent he quotes as equally unjust and dan- 


gerous. 

Taken as a whole, the speech was admirably 
adapted to the momentary necessities of party 
litics. It disclaimed on the part of the 
berals any intention of attempting, during 
the present generation, the great but burden- 
some and laborious reform, which every one 
knows to be inevitable in the future. It is re- 
markable, however, that the speaker was much 
more cheered by the Opposition than by his 
own side of the House. And this was especially 
the case when he reproduced, and endorsed by 
his great authority, worn-out fallacies very 
dear to the Tory heart. Thus in accepting Mr. 
Miall’s chall „Will you assert that thought 
is less free in 


apparently to certain changes in ritual that are 
distasteful to many Anglicans, replied amidst 
loud Opposition cheers, that he must answer 
the question in the affirmative. Now, with 
regard to the alterations which the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in Ireland has seen 
fit to make in some parts of her ritual, we are 
not at present offering any opinion. They may 
be , or they may be bed. They may limit 
or they may enlarge the ecope of opinion allowed 
to her clergy. But what we wish to point out 
is, that Mr Miall’s question made no mention 


of the Episcopal clergy. He referred to the 
d. and Mr, 


whole of Irelan Gladetone answers 


d now than it was before 
disestablishment?” Mr. Gladstone, referring 


him by an assertion which cannot possibly 
amount to more than this, that there is now 
leo froadom of thought allowed to the clergy of 
one particular denowination. This is a sort of 
fallacy to which we are often treated. Nothiug 
could more forcibly illustrate the religious arro- 
gance generated by a legal Establishment than 
the assumption that freedom of thought in the 
country at large must necessarily be measured 
by the license allowed to the clergy of the domi- 
nant sect. Yet this is precisely the assumption 
Mr. Gladstone makes, when he answers for 
Ireland at large by a reference to Episcopalian 
squabbles. ven ting that his opinions 
were right as to the tendency of the alterations 
in Trish Protestant ritual, would it follow that 
religious thought in Ireland is less free, because 
it happens to be so among the Episcopal clergy ? 
At any rate Mr. Gladstone has not n of 
opinion that the national resources of Ireland 
could be justly applied to the maintenance of 
a freedom amongst the Episcopalians which 
turns out to be repulsive to a majority of their 
number. So, with regard to the English Church. 
It might or might not happen that the condi- 
tions of the clerical office might be narrowed by 
disestablishment. If so, it must be because a 
majority of Anglican communicants desire such 
a change. But we will answer for it that it 
shall not affect our own freedom of thought. 
And the doctrine that the nation must needs 
bear the burden of an Establishment in order to 
give to the clergy of a great sect a freedom 
which they would not have the manhood to 
maintain for themselves, is the most odious 
form in which the old ghosts of protection and 
privilege could reappear. 

The approving allusion to the sort of religious 
census — by Conservatives was also 
greeted with rapturous applause by the Oppo- 
sition. It is part of the case of the Church 
of England,” says the Premier, ‘‘ that she must, 
as an Established and National Church, draw 
in her train a number of persons attached to 
her by ties far less binding and far less effective 
than are those which unite the members of 
voluntary and unestablished commuuities.” 
This isa very convenient figure of speech. But 
does she draw them in her train to Divine 
worship? If so, they can be, and have been 
counted there. If not, it is part of the case of 
the Nonconformists that in estimating their 
numerical position, the Church of England is 
unjustly credited with all who are of no reli- 
gion in particular. As to the Establishment 

ooking after those who don’t look after them- 
selves, where is the Christian Church which 
does not profess the same thing? And why 
should one be privileged with a special autho- 
rity for this mission? On the whole, Mr. 
Gladstone’s soothing words have doubtless 
quieted the anxiety of some wavering Liberals 
who thought the moment for decision was draw- 
ing near. But the opiate will not have any 
lasting effect, and may cause some evil dreams. 


, 
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THe Liseration Socrery anp MR. MrAlr's 
Motion.—The executive committee of the Libera- 
tion Society have passed resolutions thanking Mr. 
Miall for his speech of Friday last, expressing regret 
that a majority of the House of Commons should 
have prevented the full discussion of his motion, 
and thereby deprived him of several votes, and 


‘expressing a determination to prepare for fresh and 


more energetic action to secure the triumph of their 
cause. The resolution will be found in our adver- 
tising columns. 

Dr. Pusey has returned to his lodgings at Christ 
Church, Oxford. The health of the reverend 
Doctor has been much improved by his residence 
at Genoa. 

THE SyNoD OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF SOOTLAND, which for some days has 
been sitting in Edinburgh, discussed on Thursday 
the scheme for an incorporating union with the 
Free and other Dissenting Presbyterian Churches, 
on the basis of the mut eligibility of ministers. 
A motion by Dr. Harper was adopted declaring the 
conviction of the Church that the proposal lays an 
adequate foundation in principle for the union of the 
churches, and expressing regret that the attitude 
of a section of the Free Church has rendered a sus- 
pension of the. negotiation probable, while it 
cherishes the hope that this suspension will be 
temporary. 

THE ENDOWED Schools ComMITTEE.—The exa- 
mination of the Rev. Jenkin Brown, the last witness 
to be examined by the Parliamentary Committee on 
the working of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, was 


continued on Friday. The witness stated that he 


wished to see the Endowed Schools Commission 
confining themselves to education, and touching re- 
ligious questions as little as possible. All Church 
of England property was in his (witness’s) opinion 
public property, and should be dealt with as such. 

r. Brown explained what he had previously said, 
‘*that he was a member of the National Church in 
everything but religion,” by sayin 


that he was a 
| member of the National Church so far.as regards its 


roperty and creeds. The room was then cleared 
— the committee to consider their report. 

State or PaRTIES IN THE FREE CHURCH.—We 
understand that a private conference has been held 
by some of the leading men im the Free Church, on 
both sides of the union 8 for the pn of 
seeing whether any possibility existed of finding an 
adjustment of present differences such as would 
obviate what seems to be considered the inevitable 
alternative—a disruption of the Church. Owing, 
however, to the determination still manifested in 
certain quarters to pass the mutual-eligibility over- 
ture, this movement has, we believe, ended in total 
roaching — 


failure. A separation at the app 0 
therefore, is regarded as by no means improbable, 
seeing that many office-bearers and a much r 
proportion of the Free Church — are . 
stood to be resolutely opposed to having the consti. 
tution of the Church interfered with by the passing 
of the mutual-eligibility scheme ; and that by at 
least a considerable number of this y it is felt 
that, in the circumstances, no mere declaration or 
protest would be of any avail as a means of protec- 
tion.—Scotsman. 

THe New CRHURCH-RAT R. — At Sheffield, on 
Thursday distraints were made on the premises of 
two Nonconformist tradesmen, who had refused to 

y the school-board rates. One of the seizures 
included twenty-four bottles of sacramental wine. 
At the police-court several Nonconformists were 
summoned for neglecting to pay the rate, and the 
usual conscientious objections were pleaded. The 
bench refused to entertain these objections, and 
ordered the defendants to pay the money. At the 
last meeting of the Nottingham council it was 
decided by a majority of 17 to 9 to comply with the 
request of a memorial of the Nottingham Noncon- 
formist Association (which represents thirty con- 

egations), and to defer for six months the 

onouring of a precept for 500/. sent by the school 
board. The memorial stated that there are not a 
few ratepayers in the borough” who would refuse 
to pay the rate if it were levied unless on an assu- 
rance that ‘‘no part of the money se demanded ” 
was spent ‘‘in the payment of the fees of children 
attending sectarian schools.” 


THe MapacascaR BisHopric.—The John Bull 
states that at a meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, on Friday, it was announced 
that Lord Granville had formally declined to accede 
to the request of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the deputation of the laity which had waited on 
him on the subject of the Madagascar Bishopric. 
It was then resolved that the society request his 
grace the President to take counsel with the stand- 
ing committee on the steps to be adopted for ob- 
taining a bishop for the Church in Mad b 
through the bishops of the province of South Africa 
or otherwise. The Record rejoices in this result, 
and says: — Considering what a vast extent of 
unoccupied ground is to be found in the broad ex- 
panse of heathendom, we think that it would be 
the path of wisdom for the S. P. G. to sdlect some 
other field of labour, and to imitate the conduct of 
the Apostle Paul, who disdained to build on another 
man’s foundation. But if a bishop must be sought 
for, it would be ungenerous and unjust to insist on 
his going with a royal license to a foreign country 
to preside over 700 scattered Episcopalians. It is 
far better that the S. P. G. should seek a bisho 
from the South African Church, which, although 1 
has seceded, is in full communion with the Church 
of England.” 

LIBERATION MeEETINGS.—NEW SHILDON, NEAR 
BisHop AUCKLAND.—On Wednesday evening the 
Rev. J. H. Gordon addressed a large and enthu- 
siastic meeting, in the open-air here, the Mechanics’ 
Institute committee, a majority of Churchmen 
being on the committee, having refused to let the 
hall. The Rev. J. Illingworth presided, and 
warmly introduced the lecturer. About 1,000 
persons were present, and the utmost order pre- 
vailed. Mr. Gordon replied to the bishop’s recent 
speech, and referred to some correspondence shortly 
to be published which had passed between them. 
A petition in support of Mr. Miall’s motion was all 
but unanimously adopted. Another mean attempt 
was made, at the last moment, to stop the meet- 
ing, a platform having been erected of some planks 
be * oe to a Churchman, who interfered, and 
prohibited their use. Mr. Gordon congratulated 
the planks, whom he classified with the committee 
and the bishop. Next evening, despite the per- 
‘sistent rain, a similar meeting, with similar results, 
was held in the open-air at Old Shildon, and the 
large audience stood out the with 
increase of enthusiasm. Mr. F mtr om is desi 
thus to follow up the bishop’s display of ignorance 
by exposition of our principles in every corner of 
the diocese. The greatest interest prevails. 

DISESTABLISHMENT MEETING aT WooLWwIcH.— 
1 OF age ys J ae 1 

e auspices of the igious Equality League, a 
crowded and enthusiastic public — was held 
at the Town Hall, Woolwich, on Monday, in support 
of the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
English Church, more especially in reference to Mr. 
Gladstone’s late speech on the subject. Not only 
was the Town Hall crammed, but the adjoining 
ante-room was also crowded. The chairman, Mr. 
Ebenezer Davis, characterised Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech as a foolish and disgraceful exhibition. Mr. 

ason Jones then addressed the meeting, and said 
the speech of the illustrious member for Greenwich 
had filled him with indescribable grief and sadness. 
The Prime Minister had committed political suicide. 
If he had said that he would think the matter over 


or leave it an open question, they might have par- 
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doned him; but to turn round and insult, and 
boldly slap them in the teeth, was an offence 
which should not be forgotten and which could not 
be forgiven. He denounced the transparent 
fallacies running through Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
in terms of withering scorn. They required no 
refutation, they were beneath not only criticism 
but contempt. At the next general election the 
ee a of Mr. Miall would have to walk the 

ank. In fast, there was now no Liberal party. 

. Gladsicne himself had killed it. Indignation 
meetings ghuuid be held all over the country, and 


everywhere carried. In conclusion, he solemnly 
ledged the electors present never to vote for Mr. 
ladstone again, and sat down amid frantic ap- 
lause, which lasted several minutes. Sir John 
nnett then moved— 

That this meeting sees in the conduct of the Government, 
and in the speech of Mr. Gladstone, a total disregard of the 
essential 22 of religious equality. and as a challenge 
to Liberals of every grade to show their power at the next 
— election by their support of candidates pledged to the 

blishment and disendowment of the English, Scotch, 
and Welsh Churches. 
This was seconded by Dr. B. Langley, and carried 
unanimously. A cordial vote of thanks toMr. M. 
Jones closed the proceedings. —Communicated. 


Beligious und Denominational Nebos. 


— — 
THE CITY TEMPLE. 


The foundation stone of the new place of worship 
ahout to be erected on the south side of the Holborn 
Viaduct, for the use of the Rev. Dr. Parker’s con- 
gregation formerly meeting in the Poultry Chapel, 
was well and truly laid“ on Monday last by Rev. 
Thomas Binney, LL.D., in the presence of a 
numerous assembly of ministers and members of 
churches. A tent capable of holding 2,000 persons 
had been thrown over the area of the proposed 
edifice (the basement of which was already in), so 
that visitors were, as far as might be, shielded from 
the nipping north-easter, and enabled also to form 
an idea of the dimensions of the building. It is 
designed to accommodate 2,000 persons. Its length 
will be 147 feet, its breadth seventy-eight feet, and 
its height fifty feet. The lower portion will be 
occupied by school, class, and committee rooms, 
and be chiefly devoted to educational purposes. 
The architects, Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, of 
Bradford and London, have adopted the Italian 
style. The facade will somewhat resemble Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle; but on the north-west angle 
there will rise a square tower surmounted by a 
belfry and capped by a dome, the elevation of 
which will be 125 feet from the viaduct. The 
entire cost will be 56,537/. ; but this sum includes no 
less than 23,000“. for the land, and 1,500/. for a half- 
year’s ground rent to the City during the erection 
of the building. The contract with Messrs. Myers 
and Sons, the builders, is 26,444. , 

The tent was well filled, amongst those present 
being the Rev. Dr. Parker, the Rev. Dr. Binney, 
Dr. Allon, Dr. Raleigh, Professor Newth, Dr. 
Underhill, E. Mannering, Mark Wilks, David 
Thomas (Bristol), J. Davies (formerly of the Old 
Gravel Pits, Homerton), E. Conder, G. W. Conder, 
S. Minton, N. Hall, A. Hall, E. White, P. J. 
Turguand, Thain Davidson, W. Rose, T. G. Hor- 
ton, T. W. Aveling, W. Tyler, J. De K. Williams, 
V. Ward, A. Buzacott, D. Anthony, R. Davies, 
OC. Dukes, T. Marzials, M. Faucher, W. Gill, 
G. Gill, E. P. Hood, Mr. Deputy Fry, Mr. Deputy 
Lowman Taylor, Mr. H. Wright, Mr. W. H. WII. 
lans, Mr. McGeorge, Chairman of the City 

Lands Committee, &c., &c. 

The Rev. Dr. PARKER, before the proceedings of 
the morning commenced, rose and said they were 
sorry that they were not little more than thirty 

feet from St. Andrew’s (an Episcopal Church) ; no 
effort had been spared to obtain another site, but 
without success. They occupied the spot they did 
in no spirit of sectarian heresy, and they could 
truly say, ‘‘ Grace, mercy, and peace, with all who 
Jove the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” He 
thought it right, at the very outset, to offer this 
word of explanation. 

The Rev. W. GricsBy announced a hymn of 
praise, after which the Rev. Dr. Raleigh offered 

rayer. A second hymn (announced by the Rev. 

. Mannering) having been sung, Mr. JamMEs JoHN- 
STON, hon. sec., made a brief statement, from which 
it appeared that only three weeks ago a number of 
ladies had taken charge of collecting cards, and no 
less a sum than 637“. 4s. had been gathered by this 


— The names of the contributors to the general 


uilding fund were also read, and these included 
friends distinguished for their liberality in the work 
of chapel-building. | 

Mr. Deputy Fry (to whose kindly assistance Dr. 
Parker paid a hearty tribute) in a few pleasant 
words presented the Rev. Dr. Binney with a silver 
trowel, expressing the joy it afforded all present 
to see their honoured and revered friend taking part 
in the service of the day. 

The Rev. Dr. BINNEY, who was received with 
enthusiasm, said he felt doubly honoured in having 
such a trowel, and in having the honour ot 
officiating as he was about to do. He wishe« 
all to understand that he took his part in the 
proceedings of the day on the express under- 
standing that he was not to give an address; that 
there was to be a division of labour—he was to 
lay the stone and Dr. Parker was to give the ad- 


He, indeed (Dr. Binney), thought that Dr. | 


— — 


Parker ought to have done both, but upon being 
urged to perform this part of the work of the day 
he was willing to comply. (Loud cheers.) 

The stone was then fixed in its place, Dr. BIN N RV 
saying, before handling the trowel, that the bottle 
he placed in a cavity contained a paper containing 
the names of the pastor and officers of the church; 
the names of the building committee, and a copy of 
the Times of that morning. The editor would, 
perhaps, be pleased that one article especially in 
the paper, that on disestablishment, should be de- 


_ posited in the stone; but, whether he would be 
votes of want of confidence in the Government | 


equally pleased with what people would say when 
the stone was looked at ingfuture ages, he, Dr. 
Binney, did not know. 

The Rev. Dr. Allon having offered a fervent 
dedicatory pare, a third hymn, snnounced by 
the Rev. R. M. Davis (Oldham), was sung, after 
which Dr. PARKER delivered an address in which he 
treated as he said, the service of the day domesti- 
cally,“ and avoided many outside questions which 
he nevertheless confessed to be most tempting. He 
thanked God for the favours ofa lifetime which to- 
day filled him with astonishment and delight. He 
thanked the fathers and brethren who had glad- 
dened them all by their sympathy. He was for 
some reasons very glad that they had determined to 
have a city church, although with 50,000“. at 
their disposal they could have gone into the 
suburbs among the villas, terraces, and quadrants. 
Instead of this they had resolved to spend the 
whole sum, and more too, in the present undertak- 
ing, which had a special elaim upon city men and 
upon visitors. He closed by stating the doctrines 
to which he should ever give prominence in his 
ministry, and in a few touching words expressed 
the sorrow they felt in the enforced absence of the 
Rev. Dr. Spence. 

The Rev. J. C. Harrison having announced 
the last hymn, the Rev. Newman HAL, who was 
introduced as a fellow chapel-builder,” spoke, 
among other things, of the pin eee 22838 
of having in the centre of London such a building 
as the one about to be erected. Before Dr. Mac- 
farlane closed the proceedings with prayer, Dr. 
PARKER read letters from some who were unable to 
attend, amongst whom were the Revs. Dr. Stough- 
ton, Dr. Kennedy, A. Hannay, Mr. E. Baines, 
M.P. Mr. W. R. Spicer, who was unable to be 
present, sent a cheque from the firm for 501. 

A déjeuner followed at the City Terminus Hotel, 
under the presidency of Mr. S. Morley, M. P. The 
speeches delivered afterwards wereadmirable. The 
CHAIRMAN regarded the movement as the best kind 
of Anti-State Church teaching. The Rev. E. 
Conder (chairman of the Congregational Union), S. 
Minton, T. Davidson, Dr. Binney. D. Thomas 
(Bristol), G. W. Conder, Th. Marzials, E. White, 
Dr. Underhill, Mr. H. Wright, and Mr. Willans 
were the speakers. Towards the close of the pro- 
ceedings Mr. MORLEY said he would give 200“ towards 
the sum of 3,000/. which had yet to be raised in order 
that the building might be opened free from debt. 


MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. 


The opening of this noble institution, situated at 
Milton-next-Gravesend, and designed for the educa- 
tion of the daughters of Congregational ministers, 
took place on Friday last, in the presence of a 
numerous and distinguished assemblage. The idea 
of erecting such a building was formed by the Rev. 
W. Guest, two or three years since, and he com- 
municated it to some other philanthropic gentle- 
men, all of whom felt the importance of establishing 
institutions for the education of young women. A 
committee, of which Mr. Guest was chosen hon. 
secretary, was formed to carry out the project, the 
intention being in the first instance to hire or build 
a house for a few girls, and to wait till the success 
of this small effort should win confidence ; but as 
soon as this intention was publicly announced, 
numbers of respected ministers made applications 
for the reception of pupils. It was then decided to 
erect a building capable of receiving eighty girls, 
still with the view of enlarging it at some future 
time; four eminent architects were invited to send 
in plans and estimates, and a plan drawn up by Mr. 
E. C. Robins, of Southampton-street, Strand, was 
accepted. Tenders were then invited from several 
well-known builders, and the tender of Mr. R. 
Mann, of Kentish Town, at 7,349/., was accepted. 

The foundation-stone of the A wa laid by 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P., on the 5th of October, 
1871, since which time the work has been steadily 
proceeded with, and the college is now ready for 
the reception of the pupils, more than a hundred of 
whom are expected to arrive and commence their 
studies this week. 

The building itself is most picturesque and 
adapted to the inequalities of the site, which con- 
sisted of the side of a hill, but which has been ex- 
cavated into terraces, and the earth thrown for- 
ward to raise the lower portions of the ground 
above the surrounding roadways. The hill itself, 
two or three hundred feet above the Thames, com- 
mands a most charming sweep of the river as it 
spreads out towards Southend, and of the woods of 
(obham Park and Swanscombe, which are now 
wearing all the beauties of the spring foliage. 

The prospectus recently issued by the executiye 
states that the educational arrangements being now 
vomplete, it is believed that no school in England 
has a more efficient staff. Twenty pupils only will 
be placed under the supervision of each resident 
teacher, and great pains have been taken to secure 
the services of highly educated Christian ladies. 
Monthly examinations will be held, half-yearly 


reports furnished to the parents, and pupils sent up 
anuually for University examination. The lad 

president will be assisted by experienced Engli 

governesses, a Protestant Parisienne, and two 
musical governesses, all resident in the college, be- 
sides eminent visiting professors, to give instruction 
in music, English elocution and composition, Ger- 
man, drawing, and calisthenics, An experienced 
housekeeper has been engaged to superintend the 
domestic arrangements, which are planned to com- 
bine extreme simplicity with sound care for health 
and comfort. With a view to turn out useful, 
sensible women, an effort will be made to assign tb 
each of the senior pupils some responsible house- 


hold or class-room duty, and to those designed for 


governesses opportunity will be afforded to acquire 
the power of teaching and training. 
The ceremonies of Friday were inaugurated at 
noon by a ladies’ meeting at the college, when there 
were present :--Mrs. Crossley, Mrs. Charles Reed, 
Mrs. Binney, Miss Davies (of Gorton College and 
the London School Board), Mrs. Spalding, Miss 
Buss (of the North London Collegiate School), Miss 
Porter (of the Chelsea Secondary School for Girls), 
Mrs. Wilson, Miss Marten, Mrs. Pye-Smith (hon. 
secretary of the Walthamstow School), Mra Serut- 
ton, Mrs. Guest, Mrs. Marshall, Mra. Nisbett, Mrs. 
Beazley, Miss Leighton (Hornsey), Mrs. Poulton 
(Reading), Mrs. Butler (Leeds), the Misses Salt, 
and about one hundred and fifty other ladies. 

Luncheon was provided at half-past two, when a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen sat down, and 
a 1 meeting followed at half-past three, 
at the commencement of which 

The Rev. W. Guest made a brief statement, 
setting forth the purposes of the institution, re- 
counting the mingled encouragements aud anxieties 
which had attended the operations of the committee 
from the first, and devoutly acknowledging the 
evidences of God’s blessing throughout, antl con- 
cluding with the following powerful appeal :— 

Women form nations, and if the arch-enemy of Eng- 
land had sought to weaken the moral strength of the 
country, how could he have done it more effectually 
thau by the all but universal indifference to the meutal 
and Christian culture of woman? We know with what 
strong words the late Mr. Stuart Mill testified to the 
moral deterioration which was coming upon this nation 
from this cause alone. Au effort can scarcely be said 
t» have been made to awaken among young girls of the 
middle class a sense of their capabilities and their 
duties to society. In thousands of homes there is a 
vast amount of the very best mind unused. Had there 
been myriads of inanimate gems in the bowels of the 
earth, money would have been spent frecly to bring 
them to the surface, to perfect and utilise them. But 
while for boys of this class provision has been lavish 
for girls it has been ‘‘ beggarly.” The upper and 
middle classes, ab cording to the Spectvtor, are at their 


wits’ end to find competent instructors for their girls, 
aud according tu a high authority 4,000 female tenchers 
will be needed in the British Isles for elementar 
schools. And yet while there are thousands of girls 
of the middle class eager for these positions, no educa- 
tioual appliances have they had to hel) them. It may 
be suid this is to present the su ject of the secondary 
education of girls in i's widest relations, an:! not in the 
special one it bears here. Be it understood, however, 
that this college was founded under the force of these 
wi ler considerations, ‘he q iestion has a speciality here 
because different persons can vuly remedy a long and 
shameful neglect by working in one line. Constantly have 
we been met by the inquiry, not always put mildly, » hy 
should a special arrangement be made for the daughters 
of ministers? Our reply is let every class work to 

lace dependent girls in a better pos tion than England 
— left them, viz., systematically excluded from all tho 
advantages of endowed and better taught schools, The 
Marquis of Lorne said the other day that 1,585 of the 
clergy of the Established Church had incomes not ex. 
ceeding 100“. a year. The tact is felt to be discre- 
ditable and prejudicial in every way. We are not quite 
so bad; but let any candid person have looked on the 
maguificent assembly of Congregational pastors filling 
the spacious area of Finsbury Chapel last Tuesday 
morning, and while he would have borne witness that 
countenances expressing more of moral and intellectual 
thoughtfulness, unprofessioual earnestness of purpose, 
and spiritual feeling in its practical nature, it would 
not have been ea-y to find among any class of men, he 
would also have felt astonishment aud sorrow that the 
average income of these ministers of religion was not 
200/. a- year. There needs vo argument to show that 
these men, as a rule, cannot leave their danyhters pro- 
vided for, and cannot educate them in any adequate 
sense. They either hopelexsly submit to the necessity, 
or they make sacrifices on their behalf which have been 
read, net unfrequently, with bitter tears. The daughters 
of these men are sccially precluded from menial work, 
and why should this be expected from them when they, 
above all others, are fitted to become teachers, and 
when the country noods an unfailing supply? We will 
give thanks to God, therefore, to-day, that there are 
ladies and gentlemen who generously come forward to 
do for these girls and their fathers what they desire 
above all things. 


The Rev. Thos, Binney then read “ Except the 
Lord build the house” and other appropriate psalms, 
und offered the dedicatory prayer. 

A crowded public meeting was held at four o'clock in 
the dining hall(ahandsome apartment with open-tim- 
bered rovt), under the presidency of Samuel Morley, 
Esq., M. P., when the following ministers were pre- 
sent:-—Rev. Eustace R. Conder, M. A., Chairman of 
the Congregational Union; Rev. Alexander Hannay, 
secretary of the Congregational Union; Rev. 8. 
Martin, Westminster; Kev. David Thomas, B.A, 
Bristol ; Rev. Alexander Thomson, M.A, Man- 
chester ; Revs. T. Binney, J. Viney, T. W. Aveling, J. 
C. Harrison, J. G. Miall, R. Balgarnie, E. H. Jones, 
J. Kennedy, D. D., J. J. Pillans, A. McMillan, W. 
Guest, Professor Newth, J. G. Rogers, J. Radford 
Thomson, &c. There were also present Sir Charles 


| 
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Wingfield, M. P. for Gravesend; W. McArthur, 
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Esq., M. P. for Lambeth ; J. J. Colman, Esq., M. P. 
for Norwich; G. Leeman, Esq., M. P. for Vork; 
Messrs. T. L. Devitt, W. Marshall, C. Walton, J. 
K. Welch, H. O. Wills, G. F. White, and many 
— 1 and gentlemen of the town and neighbour- 


After a few introductory remarks from the chair- 
man, the TREASURER, Thos. Scrutton, Esq., said that 
the subscribers had been called together on that 
occasion, that they might see how their money had 
been spent, and he challenged them to show any 
one way in which it had been wasted. The furniture 
in the teachers’ rooms might be thought rather 
luxurious, but fifty guineas had been given for that. 
special purpose, and the room of the lady principal 
had been furnished by her own friends. e most 
expensive room was, perhaps, the reception room, 
but that was designed especially for the guests then 
assembled. The only purely ornamental part of the 
building externally was the tower, which the archi- 
tect had persuaded the committee to adopt, on the 
* that it was necessaryto break the sky-line“; 

he tower, however, had been utilised as a receptacle 
for a water-tank. For the texts on the walls of the 
dormitories, the secretary was responsible; there 
was, however, one which was not to be found there, 
but which was peculiarly a treasurer's text, viz., The 
liberal soul shall be made fat.“ Speaking r. undly, 
the building would cost 20,000“. The original idea 
had been to construct at first the main building only, 
which would have accommodated 80 pupils, and 
afterwards to add wings with space for 70 more. 
But as 1,600/. had been promised for the wings, 
on condition that the building was at once 
completed ; and as their subsequent addition would 
have necessitated the suspension of school opera- 
tions for six months, it had been determined to 
eomplete the building at once. 5,000/. had been 
raised on loan, and 500/. had been offered on con- 
dition that the remaining portion (15,000/.) of the 
cost were at once raised; and this had been done 
by the help of the liberal contributions promised 
that * But the interest on the borrowed capital 
would be a serious deduction from the annual 
income of the institution, and it was therefore very 
desirable that the entire debt should be speedily 
cleared off. The annual cost of each student would 
be 30/., only half of which would have to be con- 
tributed by the student’s friends. Books and 
stationery would be provided, also the travelling 
expenses of every student who came more than 100 
miles. In conclusion, the treasurer announced the 
receipt of a letter from Mrs. Joseph Crossley, inti- 
mating that lady’s desire to raise an endowment 
fund for the remuneration of the lady president, 
and reporting that she had already raised upwards 
of 2,000/. for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN would not detain the meeting 
with any lengthened remarks, as it was desirable 
that all the speeches should be brief. It fell to his 
lot to have a large correspondence with their poorer 
ministers, and during the last fortnight he had even 
had greater proof than ever of the need for such an 
institution. Many hearts would be made glad, and 
many homes happier through its instrumentality. 
He was sorry to say that ladies’ schools in many 
instances needed to be better than they were, and 
there was a great necessity for educational esta- 
blishments for girls similar to those so plentifull 
provided for boys. He had been charmed wit 
everything he had seen that day connected with the 
arrangements of the building, and he thought that 
the committee had been fortunate in their selection 
of a lady superintendent, who was not only a lady 
of high culture, but of sterling piety also. He alao 
1 it a great ad vantage to the institution that 
he (the chairman) had succeeded in inducing Mr. 
Scrutton to accept the office of treasurer. 

The Rev. Eusracx R. Conner, M. A., said that 
if the speeches were to be short, the resolutions 
were certainly not so; that which he had been 


asked to move was really a speech in itself, and was 
as follows :— 


— 


This mee joins in very fervent gratitude to God, and 
tulates the churches that this college, intended in- 
tended ially for the daughters of Congregational 
ministers, been so auspiciously erected and opened; it 
eartily approves of the situation, the building, and its 
arrangements; it deems the movement very timely, and 
likely to confer the very best educational advantages on those 
for whom it has been originated ; it is glad to learn that the 


first 112 pupils will come from every part of England, from 
Scotland, Wales, and the British 4 - N it especially 
= of the to train teachers for private and 

ementary schools; it expresses its earnest hope that every 


— Church in the United Kingdom will feel con- 
ned to sustain the institution by an annual subscription, 


however small the amount, so that the unoccupied space ma 
be — 4 the applicants who wait for admission aed — 


cution of th k to th 
— fo om 4 2 of the work to the prayers and 


Nothing succeeded like success, and the success of 
the undertaking was a sufficient answer to the objec- 
tions that had been raised to the scheme—the 
success consisting not only in the completion of the 
building, but in the fact that 112 pupils would 
arrive to 2 it this week. Everything about 
the enterprise elevated it to a rank of dignity there 
was nothing mean, or narrow, or low in any of its 
associations. On the journey from town that morn- 
ing he had heard a rumour that the young ladies 
were to wear a uniform, but he was happy to find 
that this, though not an invention of the enemy, 
was certainly a product of the imagination. Con- 
sidering the obligations under which the members 
of churches lay to their ministers, the work could 
not be looked at so much as an act of enerosity, as 
the discharge of a just debt. Life should be invested 
with beauty and elegance. We might despise 
beauty, but (here the speaker held up a handsome 
bouquet) God did not, and we were not wiseif wesaid 


that we preferred to be simplyjpractical. Our sons 


were to be as plants up in their youth,” 
emblems of healthy vigour,\but our daughters as 
corner-stones,” the chief /elements ind in the 
stability of the social fabric, but ‘‘ polished after the 
similitude of a palace.” 


Mr. G. Leeman, M. P., said that, coming after 
the king” (the chairman of the Congregational 
Union), and wishing to be present at the important 
division which was to take place in the House that 
evening, he would be brief. While feeling the 
deepest sympathy with the work, he thought it 
desirable to remove the impression, if any such 
existed, that it would place their ministry under 
any obligation to the laymen who had contributed 
to it. Just and right” rather than ‘‘ generous” 
were the terms by which the act ought to be desig- 
nated, though he was glad to find that some mini- 
sters who would send their daughters, and were in 
a position to pay the whole of the cost of their 
education, had declined to avail themselves of the 
reduced fees. He thought Mr. Scrutton’s position 
as treasurer more enviable than that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; and considered it an ad- 
vantage that their institution would not run any 
such risk of interference as Emanuel Hospital, and 
that it would be equally exempt from the super- 
vision of Mr. Forster and the school boards. He 
hoped that Mrs. Crossley’s scheme would be 
liberally supported, and that the position of the 
lady superintendent would thus be made one of 
comfort. 

The Rev. Davip Tuomas hoped that the western 
churches would not be backward in supporting the 
institution. Of Bristol he could speak with confi- 
dence, and he had no doubt that the chairman 
could speak well of it also. (Laughter.) He 
eulogised the activity of the secretary, who, if he 
had corresponded with ministers generally during 
the last two years as frequently as with him (Mr. 
Thomas), must have gone through much labour. 
He was, after all, sorry that there should be any 
more need for such an institution for the daughters 
of ministers than for those of other professional 
men ; but in whatever respect the churches of the 
various denominations might differ, they were at 
least agreed in underpaying their ministers. A few 
of their wealthier members contributed according 
to their means, but what were the vast majority 
doing? That institution would administer spiritual 
help to the churches by diminishing the cares and 
anxieties of the ministers; and in view of their in- 
debtedness for spiritual benefits received from 
them, some of their wealthier members ought 
really to send ‘‘conscience money ” to that institu- 
tion as some people did to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. McArruur, M. P., rejoiced at the success 
of the work undertaken by his Congregat ioualist 
friends. A similar institution connected with his 
own denomination owed its existence to the efforts 
of two ladies, who, finding the connexion loth to 
take the matter up, took two houses on their own 
responsibility, and at once succeeded in = 
1,000/. Adding another house, they were enable 
to begin with twenty-four pupils ; and it was to be 
remarked as an evidence of the spiritual good which 
resulted that though these came without decided 
religious convictions, in three months twenty out 
of the twenty-four went to the Lord’s table. The 
institution continued to prosper, and now provided 
for 150 to 200 daughters of ministers. 


Mr. J. J. Cotman, M.P., having to hurry back 
to the House of Commons, contented himself with 
expressing his sympathy with the institution, and 
his — that it was free from Government 
control. ö 


The Rev. JostaH. VINEY, as the representative of 
the kindred institution at Lewisham, expressed his 
ps, | with the new enterprise, and felicitously 
compared the two establishments to a brother and 
sister, and admitted that it was no more than 
— that the sister should be fairer than the 

rother. But he claimed a measure of their interest 
for Lewisham, and humorously suggested that in 
the resolution calling on the churches to support 
the institution, the letter s should be added 
to that word. 

Thanks having been voted to the chairman, and 
the doxology sung, the proceedings terminated. 


EDGEWARE, NEAR Lonpon.—The Rev. J. 8. 
Barker, B. A., has received and accepted a unani- 
mous invitation to the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Edgeware for twelve months, and 
commenced his ministry last Sunday, May 18th. 

WELLINGBOROVGH.—A union of the two Con- 
gregational churches of this town having been 
effected, the Rev. W. Courtnall, pastor of the 
church at Cheese-lane Chapel, has expressed his 
intention of declining to become ‘candidate for the 
pastorate of the united church. 


Sr. Pavw’s-squaRE CHAPEL, Sovrusea.— On 


Wednesday, May 7th, a tea and public meeting 
was held to commemorate the completion of the 
fourteen years of the ministry of the Rev. J. Hunt 
Cooke in this place. Mr. W. Fielder, one of the 
deacons, in presenting a purse of gold to the pastor, 
in the name of the church and congregation, spoke 
of the uninterrupted harmony wh.ch had prevailed 
with pastor and deacons without a quarrel for four- 
teen years, and of present prosperity greater than 
at any previous time. 
ministers of different denominations were present. 
The following took part—the Revs. J. Eyres, J. 
Neobard, T. W. Medhurst, W. Jones, and C. 
Watkins. Bee ; 


— 


A number of neighbouring 


of 


Correspondence, 
— 


MR. GLADSTONE'S GLOOMY WARNINGS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Will you allow me a small space to refer to one 
particular point in Mr. Gladstone's speech on Friday 
night on Mr. Miall’s motion which seems to me de- 
serving of notice. Judging from one passage of the 
Prime Minister's speech, there is one blessing of 
liberated Church life, which he seems hardly to under- 
stand, or fails to appreciate fully. Referring to the 
Irish Church, and recent tendencies and discussions 
within it, he throws out gloomy warnings, and 
declines to see any encouragement therein to further 
apply the principle of disestablishment so clearly 
admitted in that case. He says, in effect, that he pre- 
fers the quiescent freedom of the English Church 
to such stir and storm in matters of doctrine as is at 
present proceeding in the Irish Church. Mr. Glad- 
stone is once more completely Erastian on principle, 
preferring submissive silence of conscience under 
political definition, to the free debate and the read- 
justments which are the inevitable results of disesta- 
blishment. And so, he once more lifts the question 
above the low level of political expediency—mere 
numbers of votes and suchlire—into the higher plane 
of spiritual benefit. For, if his argument is really 
worth anything, it means this—that a Church will be 
most efficient, spiritually, when it has most freedom of 
opinion, and, according to him, this is again practically 
proved, by the salient example of Ireland, to be best 
secured to it by state patronage and control. But does 
Mr. Gladstone believe that the divisions and animosi- 
ties of the Church of England are less virulent than 
those in the Irish Church because, to use a common 
phrase, they are not allowed to come to a head,” but 
continue, half-hiddenly, to send their virus to the 
extremities of the body? Are they any the less real 
because it is universally felt that it is the merest 
trifling to stir them, say, in Convocation? Does the 
fact that the civil courts declare on all points the creed, 


and administer finally as to all great contested ques- 


tions, do away with the fact that matters of the 
deepest moment are as warmly contested within the 
Church of England as they possibly could be; and 
that the discussion of doctrine withont the power to 
determine anything respecting it, is not more active, 
simply because men feel so little at peace and so little 
united, and because the whole thing is felt to be so 
hopeless, and individual conviction of so little moment! 
I would just call to mind Archdeacon Denison’s pro- 
tests, that have found no practical issue; Mr. Ryle’s 
earnest cries for reform, which have surely met but the 
feeblest echo in the bosoms of politicians or opponents; 
Bishop Colenso’s defiances, that so disturbed more 
than a mere party in the Church,—and that made even 
members of the Broad School” fora time doubtful 
and silent. 


Mr. Gladstone has read Scottish Church history, and 
read it to good purpose, if we may judge by the manner 


in which he spoke for the free churches when he was 


asked, a short time ago, to remove certain politieal 
pressure on the Scottish Establishment. He might 
have turned thither for the due corrective to the in- 
ference he too hastily drew from the present position 
of the Irish Church. There he would have found the 
practical example of centuries scarcely in his favour. 
What has been the voice of the Scottish Church leaders, 
from Knox and Melville downwards, on this great ques- 
tion? This—and supremely this—that when the Church 
has been quiescent as to doctrine—no earnest question 
regarding it, no discussion upon it, no active effort to 
bring the individual conscience into harmony with the 
creed through contact with the common conscience of 
the Church in Synod or Assembly —spiritual life was low, 
and that the solidurité and unity thus secured was a 
source of power and freedom to the Church. And the 
later leaders in the Scotch Churches are in this at one 
with the earliest, however much they may differ on 
otber points. It is not only Chalmers, Buchanan, and 
Candlish who urge it, but magnates of the Establish- 
ment—Cookes, Macleods, and Piries. Even Principa 
Tulloch, who may be assumed to value freedom” and 
liberty“ as much as any man living, calmly asserts 
that ‘‘ quietude of opinion has always been an omen of 
evil, not of good, to the Church.“ Mr. Alex. Taylor 
Innes, in aninteresting article in last the Contemporary, 
significantly writes--and it has a very direct bearing on 
the point in hand— 7 
The universal Scotch doctrine that all church creeds 
are fallible, and may and ought to be changed when 
the conscienve or wisdom of the Church requires it, was 
specially appropriated by the Free Church. It puts 
into its formula that God's Word is its only standard,” 
and into its catechism that the freedom of the Church 
“ts molated „hen d church is tied to its con ſession by 
civil enactments..” And the reviseableness of the con- 
fession has alwa\s been an axiom. So late as 1869 some 
one was rash enough to suggest that at least one man— 
the most extreme reactionist in Scotland, Dr. Gibson— 
seemed to hold the doctrine that the creed was sacred 
from revision.” But he denied it with an explosion of 
indignation. ‘‘I never held such a doctrine, and never 
expressed it ; but have publicly, and in my lectures to 
my students on this very subject, d the reverse, 
as they very well know.” | 
What wonder, when we have in view the experience 
Scotland for centuries in its efforts to reclaim 
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spiritual independence, that the Irish Church should | 


begin earnestly to ask the meaning of its creeds, when 
real freedom has been given it! 

Mr. Gladstone’s inference from the present divided 
position of the Irish Church may, therefore, not only 
be illegitimate, but the very opposite of what ought to 
be drawn from it. Certain it is that, if quietude of 
opinion in free churches has been ever an omen of 
evil,” a “‘ quietude of opinion” resulting merely from 
force of political ties can hardly be regarded as likely 
to prove a source of good. The vigorous discussions on 
the Real Presence and other matters in the Irish 
Church may, therefore, perhaps be regarded as the 
first stirrings of that ‘‘inquietude of opinion which 
only becomes fully possible under that freedom which, 
according to the Free Church of Scotland Catechism, 
4“ is violated when a church is tied to its confession by 
civil enactments” ; and, though like most first move- 
ments, tending to be somewhat extreme, is rather to be 
approved of than made a subject of gloomy warning and 
prophecy. 

I am, yours, &c., 
OBSERVER. 


— 


OUR RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES AND THE DAILY 
PRESS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—The return of the anniversary season has 
brought with it the painful reminder of our inadequate 
representation by the daily press. I have had the 
great privilege of attending the Congregational Union 
meetings this week, and the magnificent demonstration 
on behalf of the London Missionary Society in Exeter 
Hall. Anything more enthusiastic and more com- 
pletely satisfactory than these gatherings have been I 
deem wholly impossible. And equally impossible would 
it be to convey an accurate or an adequate conception 
of the earnest religious life and thought represented by 
those hundreds of picked men from the free churches 
ofthe country. As I looked over the assembled host in 
Finsbury Chapel on Tuesday morning, and witnessed 
the intelligent, all-alivedness of the pastors and 
delegates, I felt profoundly convinced that there was 
spread out before me no bad illustration of that moral 
and intellectual power which have made our beloved 
England the unique Commonwealth she is. Crowding 
those seats were men who in their respective localities 
were centres of religious and political life and liberty 
the standard-bearers in a thousand conflicts, and the 
leaders of a thousand onslaughts upon the hydra-headed 
mouster Wrong. And the cultured thought repre- 
sented on that platform! The venerable Binney; the 
immortal Halley ; the silver-tipped and silver-tongued 
Raleigh; the philosophical Allon ; the fiery and the 
fearless Rogers; the perfect Harrison; the secretary 
Hannay. Rarely has speaker such an audience to 
address, and never had audience a worthier voice to 
hear. For the Chairman of the Union, Mr. Eustace 
Conder, was he who, manuscript in hand, was address- 
ing the elect throng. Not a point was lost. Not a 
sparkle of the exquisite wit was overlooked. Every 
stroke told. | 

And the remarkable missionary meeting at Exeter 
Hall !—not to dwell upon the spectacle of the previous 
evening at Westminster Chapel. Who could gaze upon 
that vast sea of heaven-lit humanity—so utterly different 
in its every characteristic from a similar assembly of 
mere pleasure - seek ing worldlings—without feeling that, 
W. R. Greg notwithstanding, there is a wondrous 
potency in the story of the Cross? I confess that 
coming to the spectacle fresh from a careful study of 
that remorseless critic's writings, it appeared to me, 
that of all the Enigmas of Life,” on the assumption 
that he was right in his sad conclusions respecting the 
work and the words of Christ, this was the most incom- 
prehensible. As I heard from the lips of the young 
missionary from Captain Cook’s Savage Island, the story 
of its redemption from its savagery through the simple 
preaching of the old old story, I inwardly exclaimed, 
If this is delusion, let me be deluded! If this is 
fanaticism, let me be a fanatic !“ 

But—and this is my point, albeit 1 have taken a 
somewhat circuitous route to get to it— how little of all 
this valuable demonstration of the power and grandeur 
of Christianity reaches the teeming multitudes without. 
By nineteen out of every twenty of the bustling deni- 
zens of the metropolis all these meetings, an! all this 
priceless evidence of the. beneficent mission of the 
Gospel, is as unknown and as uncared for, as by the 
swarming multitudes of China or Japan. No vision of 
the world’s millenium which has flooded our souls with 
its joy-inspiring beams, ever lights up their weary way. 
Sprung from the dust, they spend their petty lives in 
grovelling amidst its heaps, and then despuiringly 
return to it again. : 

Now, if this was absolutely unavoidable one might 
bow submissively to the distressing fact ; but it is not 
so. These miserable myriads know nothing about 
Christ's triumphs and God's infinite love, simply be- 
cause they are never told. The principal source of in- 
formation for them—the daily paper—is dumb upon the 
subject. They find in their Telegraph an elaborate de- 
scri;'tion of an afteruoon's display of coachmanship by 
a score of idle aristocrats, and the achievements of 
heroes in subjugating savage peoples to the faith of 
Christ are dismissed in a dozen lines! In every paper 
they find columns of matter pertaining to the betting 


ring and the racing course, but of God, and Heaven, | 
and eternity, they find nothing buta blank. And yet 
this is a Christian land . 


What, then, is the course suggested by these con- 
siderations? Plainly this—the early establishment of a 
sound-hearted, God-fearing daily paper. This is one of 
the great wants of our Protestant Nonconformity. I 
hardly know how our pious millionaires could better 
employ a portion of their wealth than in the establish- 
ment of such an institution. And when I think of the 
remarkable consensus of opinion among all the Free 
Churches on the leading questions of the day, I feel 
tolerably certain that this great moral power might bo 
made a pécuniary success. It might also be made a 
bond of union for Protestants. What a trifle it is, com- 
paratively, which separates us! Baptists, Indepen- 
dents, Presbyterians, Quakers, Methodists, what are 
our differences compared witk our agreements ! Surely 
by combining our strength we could float the splendid 
enterprise. If a hundred thousand subscribers for one 
year could be secured, what would be the capitalists’ 
risk? And who shall say that this is impossible Im- 
possible! I hardly know what would be impossible to a 
united Nonconformity. Certainly it would be impossible 
for a Liberal Government to treat it as it has treated a 
disunited one. We should have no more Forsterian 
legislation, and Mr. Miall would not again be rebuked 
in God's name by a Liberal Premier. The programme | 
of the true reformer would soon be carried out, and a 
mighty impetus given to the world’s restoration to its 
God. 


would have every county carefully canvassed by 
some influential resident Nonconformist. There are 
plenty of\gentlemen who would gladly take up the work 
as their mission. I believe that few of us have an ade- 
quate conception of the amount of unemployed or 
wasted energy in our various churches. The secret of 
its unengagedness lies in the indefiniteness of the ordi- 
nary services \demanded of it, Give these hundreds of 
educated men of leisure some worthy project to work 
at, an:i you accomplish a double purpose—each fraught 
with untold blessings. You will save them from sink- 
ing down into the abyss of snug animalism, and you 
will secure some valuable service to the cause of Christ. 

It is possible that through long pondering, this 
project may have attained a somewhat exaggerated 
importance in my regard. I confess candidly that 
nothing appears to me more worthy of our attention at 
the present moment. The press is daily becoming 
more potent. For good or bad there is scarcely a power 
amongst us comparable with it. Here then is our grand 
agency for permeating society with sound and healthy 
principles. Our weekly press is doing its work among 
the various individual religious communities, and doing 
it well, But its influence is necessarily circumscribed, 
and its existence is no possible argumont against the 
larger scheme. 

I commend the project, therefore, to the serious 
attention of the Nonconformists of Great Britain. 
With the ultimate triumph of our principles is bound 
up the future welfare and glory of our country, The 
claims of patriotism, therefore, combine with those of 
religion in urging us to united action; and no better 
platform fer such action could possibly be erected than 
a purely unsectarian, high-toned, thoroughly Christian 
daily paper. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR CLAYDEN. 
Faringdon, 16th May, 1873. 


Aunibersary Meetings. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Union adjourned from Tuesday to Friday, in 
order to allow the members to attend the London 
Missionary Society’s meeting and services ; but this 
year there was a prayer-meeting on Wednesday 
morning, at the Sunday School Union, its special 
object being to pray for that revival in the Churches 
which formed the subject of Mr. Martin’s paper on 
the previous day. 


On Friday, when the early hour of meeting, half- 
past nine, arrived, the attendance was very sparse 
indeed, both below and above, and, though the 
members kept dropping in during the next hour, the 
numbers never approached those of the first day. 
The proceedings opened with a paper by the Rev. 
S. Pearson, of Liverpool, on The desirability of a 
Free Church Conference on practical religion.” It 
briefly insisted on the absolute necessity for new 
Christian efforts to deal with the irreligion of the 
day, especially among the working classes, and sug- 
gested that, instead of such efforts being made by 
religious bodies separately, there should be 
mutual conference. The practical suggestion which 
he made—and which, he said, had originated with 
Mr. Spurgeon—was that a conference on the subject 
should be held ; its basis being, not doctrinal belief, 
but practical work. If the principle were affirmed, 
the details could be considered hereafter. 

After a pause, the Rev. J. McDougall, of Darwen, 


expressed his concurrence in the suggestion, saying 
that something of the kind should be the practical 
result of such a paper as that read by Mr. Martin. 
Supposing that the efforts of those who were seek- 
ing for disestablishment were successful, would the 
Churches be in a condition to meet the demands 
made upon them? And he expected that by 1880 
the exigency would arise. The proposal of Mr. 
Pearson, if adopted, would revivify the Churches, 
and was especially needed in the large towns. The 
Rev. S. Conway expressed a wish for greater union 
as one means of effectually assailing the Establish- 
ment. To illustrate the ignorance of some Church- 
men, he spoke of a cathedral dignitary who asked 
a Dissenter if Baptists, Independents, and Wes- 
leyans ever exchanged pulpits. On Mr. Fisher 
saying Nonconformists neglected the poor, there were 
loud cries of ‘‘No, no.” The Rev. T. Gascoigne, of 
Oswestry, thought a conference desirable, but recom- 
mended that there should not be hurry; and when it 
was held thereshoul à be plenty of preaching in oonneo- 
tion withit. Atthis stage, the Rev. J. Graham, who 
has just arrived in England from New South Wales, 
came forward and was warmly greeted. He said 
that in that colony there prevailed religious equality 
—that the Congregationalists took a foremost place ; 
its members occupying positions in the Government, 
and the governor and his family were sometimes 
attending their places of worship. That, however, 
had not come about without many a struggle. He 
spoke of the strong wish of the ministers for united 
evangelistic efforts—of the good results. of united 
prayer worship, the exchange of pulpits, and theatre 
services. The Rev. G. M. Murphy suggested that 
there were two sides to the question; and he 
referred to the difficulties connected with the 
conference held with the Baptists some months ago. 
He thought that some practical question should be 
dealt with by the Conference, and that ministers 
should interest themselves in disputes between 
capital and labour and intemperance. The Rev. J. 
P. Gledstone suggested that they should proceed 
tentatively, by holding conferences. The Rev. J. 
R.Thomson said that such conferences had been held 
at Tunbridge Wells, and inquiries were being made 
as to the religious condition of the parishes all 
round. Mr. Pearson, after thanking the speakers 
for their expressions of opinions, proposed a resolu- 
tion requesting the Committee to consider whether 
steps could be taken to carry the suggestion into 
effevt. This the Rev. A. Hannay seconded, and in 
doing so, denied that the conference with the 
Baptists had been a failure. The Rev. W. Tritton 
asked why Churchmen should not be invited to the 
conference, and was told that that would be too 
sarcastic. The resolution was then unanimously 
passed. 

A motion on the subject of temperance led to a 
short and lively discussion. The Rev. J. Jones, of 
Liverpool, who proposed it, described it as a very 
mild one, framed to secure agreement, and mild 
enough it was; since it only, and very briefly, ex- 
pressed sympathy with every effort caleulated to 
promote the sobriety of the nation. Before it could 
be seconded, the Rev. J. Russell, of Bayswater, 
jumped up to protest against so mild a resolution. 
The Rev. I. Mummery, who seconded the motion, 
though a teetotaller of thirty-five years’ standing, 
did not approve of the attacks made on ministers 
and doctors. He enlarged on the great increase of 
drinking, as did the Rev. J. H. Wilson. The Rev. 
J. J. Stevenson, of Reading, in a manly speech, 
said, that while an abstainer by habit, and a Per- 
missive Bill man, he objected to converting all 
their meetings into temperance meetings—an objec- 
tion which was loudly cheered. Other organisations 
existed for dealing with the question, and they were 
enough, and only prejudice was excited by the 
forcing of the subject in the wrong places. There 
were other sins to denounce, as well as drunkenness ; 
but it was not necessary to pass resolutions on the 
tencommandments. Finally, he denied that drink- 
ing was on the increase, having regard to the in- 
crease of the population. Life was increasing, and 
everything else with it, even to the eating of mus- 
tard, a sally which excited much laughter. The 
Rev. G. Snashall, of Ipswich, said that drunkenness 
was one of the greatest hindrances in the way of 
ministers of the Gospel. Mr. Russell now proposed 
an amended form of resolution, but it was declared, 
and not without reason, to be no stronger than the 
original form ; but it was accepted and adopted 
with unanimity. 

Following this discussion, came a paper, by Mr. 
W. H. Willans, one ef the very few laymen who 
took part in the proceedings of the Union. The 
subject was ‘‘ Attendance at Public Worship,” and 
it complained in strong terms of the tendency to 


attend public worship only once a Sunday, and to 
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spend the day in a worldly fashion. The tendency | 


was unjust to ministers, and was injurious to 
spiritual life. The old notions might be too strict, 
but the lines of demarcation between the Church 
and the world were becoming very faint. The 
excuses made were dealt with, and it was admitted 
that improvements might be effected in the services ; 
the preparation of a liturgical service being sug- 
gested, and also regular exchanges of pulpits. There 
was no discussion on this paper; the chairman 
suggesting that the subject could not properly be 
entered upon at that late hour. ä 


For there remained to be got through a resolution 
on the education question and endowed schools. 
The former was proposed by the Rev. T. Arnold, of 
Northampton, and expressed regret at the delay in 
the production of the ministerial bill, and the 
hope that it would provide for the appointment of 
school boards everywhere, and that schools recel- 
ving grants should receive a certain amount of volun- 
tary subscriptions. Mr. Arnold went vigorously 
into the question, and insisted on the necessity for 
firmness. The Rev. R. Bruce, of Huddersfield, 
said that we could afford to wait for a bill, iit were 
a good one ; but there were indications that it would 
not be, and that was probably the cause of the 
delay. He complained of the narrow spirit in which 
the Education Department worked the ‘Act, and 
said that they tried to prevent the erection of un- 
denominational schools. The Rev. W. Urwick 
opposed the resolution, as he has done others of the 
like kind, objecting to it point by point. To his 
speech, Mr. Hannay briefly replied that the Union 
had already accepted the principles to which Mr. 
Urwick objected, and, when the vote was taken, 
that gentleman was the sole objector. 


The Rev. T. W. Davids proposed, and Mr. 
Schnadhorst, of Birmingham, seconded, a resolution 
condemnatory of the action of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, who had displayed a sectarian bias. 
The seconder said that while they might be credited 
with good intentions, it was impossible not to con- 
demn their appointment of ten Episcopalian trustees 
to one Dissenter. There ought to be one or two 
Dissenting commissioners. Mr. Schnadhorst also 
urged the necessity for local objections to bad school 
schemes ; saying that the commissioners pleaded 
that many of the schemes objected to by the Central 
Nonconformist Committee had not been objected 
to in the places affected. 


This motion disposed of, the Rev. E. H. Jones, 
of Brompton, proposed a vote of thanks to the 
writers of the papers : seconded by the Rev. P. J. 
Turquand and carried. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman, moved by the Rev. J. C. Cuthbertson, and 
seconded by Dr. Kennedy, closed the proceedings. 
It was heartily passed ; but everything was hurried 
through towards the end, that the meeting might 
break up at a quarter past one and the members go 
to the ‘‘opening festival” of the Milton Mount 
Colle,e—of which you will no doubt have some 
account from another hand. And so ended another 
annual meeting of the Union, a meeting character- 
ised by seriousness, a practical spirit, and much 
harmony of feeling. 


PUBLIC MEETING ON RITUALISX. 


A public meeting, convened by the committee of 
the Congregational Union, was held at Finsbury 
Chapel on Friday evening last, to hear addresses on 
Ritualism and Romanism. There was a large 
assemblage of persons, the spacious chapel being 
nearly filled on the occasion. The chair was occu- 
pied by Jas. Spicer, Esq., J. P., who was surrounded 
by a large number of ministers and laymen who 
attended the meetings of the Congregational Union. 
A great number of ladies were also present. 


The CHAIRMAN said that on an ordinary occasion 
he should have shrunk from occupying that position, 
but as an old member of the Congregational Union 
he felt that he was bound to accept the invitation 
of the committee to preside, and to express his 
hearty approval of the movement. When they 
saw the great efforts which the Papal Church is 
making for the conversion of the English people to 
her Romish views they were justified in raising the 
standard against them. But when they saw in the 
Church of England, which ought to be the great 
bulwark of Protestantism, men who were paid to 
teach the great doctrines of justification through the 
cross of Christ, deny*those doctrines, and put on 
Romish apparel, imitate the Romish priests with 
their candles and their incense, it was high time 
they raised their protest 
to this subject, the Union was doing a great service, 
not only to the Congregational Churches but to the 
general cause of Protestantism in England—and to 
t lose ns principles for which our forefathers 
suffered. They stood up to-night for the mainten- 
ance of Protestant truth. The Bennett judgment 
had clearly shown that the Church of England is 
iucapable of exercising discipline on the traitors 


> come 


In drawing attention 


within her gates, and it became the solemn duty of 
the Free Churches to bear their testimony against 
them. When they saw the Roman Catholics coming 
forward to demand that in grants for education they 
should have entire contrul over that education they 
must protest against it. It had become more and 
more evident that while there was an Established 
Church these evils would exist, and it was a matter 
of the deepest interest to them whether a Church 
which allows these men to remain in it should be 
sustained by the nation; and whether they shall not 
make common cause against it. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. Dr. Hatitey was then called upon to 
deliver an address on The Faith of the Young 
endangered by Ritualism.” The speaker said he 
once heard the Rev. Algernon Wells relate a story 
of a farmer who was a very respectable man him- 
self, and very particular about others being so too. 
He was elected a deacon of a Congregational 
Church, and had the misfortune to lose his wife, and 
on the minister informing him of his intention to 
preach a funeral sermon about her, he asked him 
to put a little Latin into his discourse as it would 
sound so very respectable! (Laughter.) He (Dr. 
Halley) would put a little Latin into his subject be- 
cause it would serve him as a text. It was oh 
vrincipiis“—“ resist the yy e Popery, as 
they now knew it, seemed to have reached its matu- 
rity, and they were there that night to discuss its 
evils. Great as were those evils they had grown 
from small beyinnings. The principles of priestism 
were working in the earliest ages, and had come 
from that dark shadow which the Apostle saw at 
Miletus. And from that shadow had grown the 
thick darkness of Popery. There might be some 
symptoms of weakness about it, which were seen in 
the extremes into which it was running, and in the 
anxious view taken of it by European Governments, 
At the present time, the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception was presented with such authority 
that no true Roman Catholic could deny it 
without committing unpardonable heresy, and 
the Pope had declared himself to be infallible, 
and never before was that dogma declared 
to be one which could not be denied. This might 
he a symptom of weakness, but he could not think 
that it can grow worse than it is now. But let it 
be remeinbered that Popery was the outgrowth of 
principles which were very common now. There 
were, he thought, three great principles of Popery 
as they knew it. First, the authority of a human 
priesthood ; secondly, fashionable Ritualism ; thirdly, 
Jesuitical evasions of truth. There was not, indeed, 
much danger of the authority of a human priesthood 
in our Congreg itional Churches, or of their ministers 
assuming the priestly office; but if they ever djl 
attempt it, he trusted the churches would not permit 
it. (Hear, hear.) But, if there had never been a 
little priesthood there would never have been a 
Pope. There might seem a great difference between 
a young priest and a full-blown Popish priest, who 
professed to transfigure the wafer-bread into the 
real body of our Lord. The priest in the Catholic 
Church, being in the apostolic succession, could 
consecrate water and make it so holy that it conferred 
blessings on those who used it; could so baptize a 
child that it must go to heaven, and could not by any 
possibility be lost. He could sv change the wafer 
that those who partook of it did really think the 
ate the bod of Jesus, and derived from it suc 
blessings as he for one could not understand. They 
could also give a safe guidance through purgatory, 
or deliver any therein, although it did seem to take 
a long time todo. Whence came all this? It came 
from the human priesthood. The speaker went on 
to refer to the danger of young people especially 
being allured and fascinated by Ritualist obser- 
vances. There was danger, great danger, that the 
mere excitement of emotion should be mistaken for 
real religion, of the effects of beautiful colours pre- 
sented to the sight, and melod ous sounds falling on 
the ear being mistaken for true religion. There 
was danger of the sacrament being administered so 


spectacle. That which was at first only emotion 
alterwards grew into superstition. As to those 
evasions, Jesuistical evasions, of the awful realities 
of religion—-teaching that they might do wrong for 
the honour of Christ and for the glory of the 
Church, he knew that there were Catholics who 
objected to these things, but the Jesuits have 
gained the victory over them inthe Roman Catholic 
Church, and its more moderate members were 
silenced and not allowed to express their 
opinions, But were there no evasions of truth 
in Protestant churches? Had they never 
seen the germs‘ of such evasions in the 
Established Church? He hoped Protestant Dis- 
senters were free from these things. ‘There was 
nothing he more admired in the old Puritans than 
their value of truth. We are the descendants of 
those old Puritans, and shall we betray them in this 
respect? (Hear, hear.) But when he looked 


around him in the Episcopal Church what should 


he say? What was this signing of articles which 
the clergy did not believe. What should he 
say of mew who repeated beliefs which they did not 
believe, although they might not repudiate them 


that the mind should be influenced by the outward | 


openly. He feared the Ritualists were not alone 
to blame in these respects—(Hear, hear) — that 
many of the bitterest opponents of Ritualism might 
be charged with these 3 Where could we 
look in the Church of England for that which 
would satisfy us? They heard of the omission 
of clauses in the Athanasian Creed so that tender 
consciences might not be hurt; they saw men rising 
on Trinity Sunday to repeat these clauses, and were 


told that they did not repeattheirown belief, butthe 


re 


Church’s creed. As well night 1 8a 2 
they pray they were not praying, but only re n 
the prayers of the Church. ‘The clergy K thes 
were only the unwilling instruments, and that 
they could not help it. But all these things 
had arisen out of the violation of first prin- 
ciples. Popery had grown up out of these eva- 
sions. He believed in developments in crea. 
tion, and in all around them—for all thin 
were developing. Some people seemed to thin 
that all things had developed out of nothing; but 
how life could have been developed out of a dead 
stone, he could not conceive He was an old- 
fashioned man, and as an old man, he believed that 
all things were created by a living God. He be- 
lieved in the development of religion, and also in 
the development of Popery with all its errors ; and 
therefore he said with all his heart ‘‘ obsta prin- 
cipiis’—‘‘ resist the beginning.” With churches 
without a human priesthood, with simple servives 
and without evasion of truth, they would be safe ; 
but the moment they left these things, and trusted 
to others to do for them in religion what they 
could do for themselves, they encouraged the prin- 
ciples of Popery, and that from which had grown 
up all these errors and evils. (Loud cheers.) 


The Rev. H. W. PARRINSON, of Rochdale, was 
then called upon to deliver an address on The 
Limits of Catholic Reaction.” It could not, he 
said, be doubted that in the present generation, a 
great change had taken place as regards Roman 
Catholicism. It used to be regarded in his boy- 
hood as a monster, and now they began to think 
that it was a mere evil. Except by old families 
who valued an old religion as they valued all things 
old, it was regarded as an importation, and no 
Liberal was afraid of it, for he looked upon it as 
an old superstition which could not now affect the 
minds of sensible Englishmen. But of late there 
had been creeping over the public mind a doubt 
whether Romanism was not true after all. Some 
of them had been loth to believe in this 
reactionary movement. Three years ago, he him- 
self said of Romanism, that it would never be 
anything more than the surging of the retiring 
tide. This remark was objected to by some of his 
brethren, who thought it was a too sanguiue view 
of the matter. The movement towards Rome began 
about thirty years ago at Oxford, and it was then 
called Puseyism. Dr. Newman was one of its 
leaders, but it would never have done to have 
called it Newmania. (Laughter.) Since then it 
hos been called High-Churchism, and Ritualism; 
but the object has 3 always the same —viz., to 
restore the medi val farm of religion and to bring 
the people under the domination of the priests. It 
was no longer a craving for union with the Catholic 
party of Christendom, but for the real presence in 
the sacrament and all the superstitions of Rome. 
It would seem also that the time has gone by when 
there was any necessity for veiling these doctrines 
even in the Church of Englaud, and they were now 
openly proclaimed. It was well to see what ops 
posite authorities said on the subject, and to read the 
Rock and the Church Times was to go througa à gourse 
of allopathic and homeopathic treatment. Each 
a ‘peared to regard the gther as if he were no better 
than a Dissenter. (Laughter.) ‘The Evangelical 
organ told them: — If a burglar has broken the 
elghth commaniiment, Mackonuchie has broken the 
second, and is more to blame.“ On the other hand 
they found the Ritualist paper saying :—‘‘ A judi- 
cial blindness has settled down upon the Evan- 
8 and they are bereft of all reason. But 

oth these parties told them that the Church 
of England was set for the defence of the 
faith; really they ought to be very gratefyl 
for the existence of Nonconformity, fur it supplied 
them with the only subject on which they were 
agreed. (Hear.) Qn the oceasion of the late 
deputation to Lambeth on the subject of Ritualism, 
the archbishop tried hard to say nothing on the 
subject, but at last saw his way clear out of the 
difficulty when he thought of the Dissenter. The 
Archbishop of York followed his example, and was 
careful to keep clear of the point of the petition. 
He thought that ouly the * pal Cath lic party 
could gain by this movement. Was not this a 
very unfortunate time to make such a statement? 
At the taking of Strasburg the besiegers turned 
the defenders’ guns upon themselves, and this 
appeared a very similar proceeding. (Cheers.) 

o wondered whether the archbishop ever saw a 
midnight mass in Holborn, and all the Protestants 
there fall on their Protestant noses, or saw, as he 
himself had done the other day, a priest go behind 
a curtain with a young girl and listen to her muttered 
confession. (Shame.) Could it be worse for Pro- 
testantism ifthe Church were disestablished and dis- 
endowed? The Church Times, commenting on the 
presentation of the petition to the archbishop, says 
that those prelates were without a shred of moral 
intluence, and that the petition might as well have 
been presented to the two beadles of the Burlington 
Arcade! (Laughter.) In his researches into the 
geological formation of the Church of England, he 


went to St. James’s Hall to the meeting of the 
Church Association. It was not a very brilliant 
affair, and seemed to have an air of who's 
afrail” about it. He then learnt that the 


association, at great cost, had ascertained that a 
great many things which were done in the Church 
of England were illegal, and he also learnt the 
things which were held to be illegal. (Mr. Parkin- 
son here mentioned some of the things which were 
declared illegal, and said it was a great comfort to 
find that they were so, or what would have been 
the use of the Reformation?) But in a notice to 
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correspondents in the Church Times, they were told 
‘‘that no clergyman thinks the Bennett judgment 
binding.” He who believes this might one day 
find that those who offend without law may also 
perish without law. This paper also rej iced at the 
death of John Stuart Mill—(shame) —and thought 
it would be a good thing when those who thought 
with him went likewise. What was to be the limit 
of this reaction? He would not attempt t“ forecast 
it, but he would not believe that England could so 
far forget the past as to sacrifice the liberty which 
she had attained. (Cheers.) So long as it was con- 
fined to opinion in the Church of 2 it did 
not seem to matter; but when the question had to 
be decided outside, then would come the cry, 
„Down with the confessienal, away with the mass, 
let Popery be anathema and maranatha.” (Loud 
cheers. ) He believed that the right of 3 judg- 
ment, and of the individual responsibility of man, 
were placed in the trust of the Free Churches. 
(Cheers.) The Evangelicals had not been faithful. 
They had sacrific their birthright for a 
mess of pottage. They had asked what is 
the law, but not what is the Gospel — (Hear) 
—and he believed that, like the foolish virgins 
in the able, they would one day have to 
come and ask Nonconformists to give them oil 
because their Jamps were gone out. (Laughter and 
cheers.) Their protests are of no use so long as 
they would not makeany sacrifice for conscience’ sake. 
They want Nonconformists to go to them, but they 
must come to Nonconformists. England could 
never be again brought into bondage to Rome while 
there were 5,000 free churches in her midst. (Loud 
cheers.) They could leave others to oppose 
Romanism as they pleased, but their protest lay 
not in intellectual subtleties, but in the Divine 
order of their Redeemer. As they saw this great 
company coming up with their dyed garments, they 
met it with this cry, No localised Christ, but 
where two or three are gathered together there am 
I in the midst.’ Christ not in the hands of the 

riest but in the heart. Christ the hope of 

umanity.” (Loud cheers.) 


The Rev. W. BRADEN, of the Weigh House 
Chapel, then came forward to deliver an address 
on The Pretensions of Ultramontanism.” He 
said they had heard a great deal lately of Ultra- 
montanism in speeches and leading articles, but 
very often the meaning of it has not * explained. 
It literally meant on the other side of the house, 
and had been used by the Italians to describe those 
on the opposite side of the house of Legislature. 
But it had two meanings, and was generally applied 
to those who implicity accepted the lufallible 
authority of the Pope, and the syllabus of the 
Papacy. Dr. Manning said that Ultramontanism 
was Popery, aud Pupery Catholicism. The pre- 
tensions of the one were the pretensions of the 
other, and what these pretensions were they had 
just begun tosee. Mr. Braden here read a quota- 
tion from Dr. Manuiny’s last work, in which he 
says that the Pope is the witness for faith and 
truth, and is charged with the supreme judgment 
in faith and in politics, and he is therefore the 

ardian of the Christian commonwealth, and all 
it represents, and that he (Dr. Manning), is released 
from all subjection to the civil power, and claims 
to be the svle judge of what is right and true. Here 
was something like a claimant! (Laughter.) He 
(Mr. Braden) ventured to say that these claims 
would be repudiated when they were put befure the 
bar of justice and tried by the instincts of common 
sense and the Word of God. What were some of 
the effects of these things? The Pope demauded 
complete dominion over all spiritual and political 
things, and this exalted him above the Queen. He 
claimed for himself ability to decide for all Catho- 
lics, which involved their doing just what he 
bade them, so that if he told them to revolt ayainst 
the Queen they must do so. He said that auy man 
who believed this was not a loyal subject of the 
Queen. He utterly distrusted the loyalty of one 
who says, I am a Catholic first, and an English- 
man secondly,” and of one who drinks the health of 
the Pope before that of the Queen. One of the 
effects of Ultramontanism then, was to introduce a 
foreign ruler, and to exalt his authority over that 
of the reigning power. There was a law existin 
that the Pope had no jurisdiction in this realm, — 
there was no chance, he thought, of that being re- 

aled. The priests now forbade any Roman 

atholic to be married in Prot stant church, 
or to allow the children of mixed marriages 
to be brought up in the Protestant faith, on 
pain of refusal of the sacraments. It was 
at such things as these that their indig- 
nation was aroused. In regard to education 
Cardinal Cullen claimed to have the education 
committed to the priests and their agents. 
Both here and in Ireland they were the advocates 
of denominational education. They said it would 
be demoralising for their children to be brought up 
with Protestants. They clamoured for schools 
where they could teach their own doctrines at the 
public expense. And they were prepared to fight 
on the side of the Anglican clergy for the purpose 
of getting this. 18, 000 children were educated at 
a cost of 270,000/., of which 135,000/. is to be con- 
tributed by the State, and they are thus to pay for 
their education in the Roman Catholic faith. No 
wonder the Romish priests welcome the aid of the 
Anglican clergy in this matter, and at seeing the 
latter playing into their hands. He looked with 
satisfaction at the fate which had (vertaken the 
Irish University Bill, but there was no intention 
in that bill to favour Roman Catholic pretensions, 


and that was seen by the Roman Catholic members | 
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| voting against the bill, because it gave them no | 


money. They wanted concurrent endowment, but 
the nation thought no favour should be shown to 
any sect. Henceforth the priests were not to 
dictate to them in this matter, but they must all 
meet on common ground. No one now dreamt that 
the Uliramontanes would succeed in their demauds. 
How were they to stay their pretensions? He was 
no advocate for persecution, and they would not 
ask for any laws which should fetter liberty. They 
had had astruggle for liberty themselves, and would 
not shrink from it. Let the Roman Catholic have 
full religious liberty, but if he claimed that the 
funds of the nation should be at his disposal for the 
education of the childreu in his own doctrines, they 
would not have it, but would cry hands off. 
The Rev. F. Oakley says the Roman Catholics 
hope to become the dominant Church in Eugland. 
It that should beso, who would be to blame but the 
Church of England? How was this to be avoided ? 
By the State declaring, once for all, that it would 
have nothing whatever to do with religion, that it 
would administer secular matters only and leave the 
churches to manage their own affairs. For that 
purpose, they must have what Mr. Miall was askin 
the House of Commons for that night. (Lou 
cheers.) And then all their difficulties about schools 
and their claims would be settled, and the Free 
Churches would be able to grapple with Rome as 
they could not now do; for the struggle between 
Protestantism was far more more difficult now 
through this alliance. (Hear, hear.) Let them 
understand what the claims of Ultramontanes were. 
Dr. Manning, in a recent speech, says, ‘‘ We have 
to conquer and subdue a race whose will is as strong 
as that which the Romans of old possessed.” This 
is not tne statement of a young man, but one of the 
ablest and clearest minds amongst the Roman 
battalions. He says, We have to bend or break 
this will.” Yes, by persecution as of old if they 
get the power. Were they prepared to be beut or 
broken? (No, no.) Would they confess themselves 
beaten ? Was this imperial race to cruuch down 
at the feet of the Pope? No, they were resolved to 
maintain their heritage. and they would still hand 
on their privileges tu their children, and they prayed, 
„So help us God.” (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. A. Hannay then pronounced the bene- 
diction, and the meeting separated. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The anniversary proceedings of this society com- 
menced on Monday mornivg with the usual early 
prayer-meeting at the Mission House, and the 
town and country directors met in the board-room 
in the afternoon. 


The Rev. Dr. KEN NE Dx, of Stepney Meeting, and 
chairinan of the Union, steals the annual 
sermon at Surrey Chapel, where there was a large 
congregation of ministers and other supporters of 
the society. The liturgical service of the Church 
of England was conducted by the Rev. Newman 
Hall. and prayer was offered before the sermon by 
the Rev. W. J. GARDNER, a worthy missionary 
recently returned frum bis sphere of labour in 
Jamaica. The object of Dr. Kenuedy’s able dis- 
course was to meet the challenge which had been 
thrown down before the friends of Christian missions 
to show cause for their continuance, in view of their 
allege failure. He selected his text from the 
words of Isaiah (xlii. 4), He shall not fail nor be 
discouraged till He have set judgment in the earth.” 
in the course of his discourse the rev. Doctor main- 
tained that the mere slowness of the progress of 
Christianity in setting judgment on the earth is 
no sufficient reason why the Christian Church should 
be moved from its hope and purpose in respect to 
the world’s deliverance. The Divine law of proce- 
dure, as verified by the conclusions of science, was 
that of slowness, as men account it. Further, 
nothing can be found in the world's progress, since 
Christ ascendled from Mount Olivet, the progress — 
tat is, of its thought and discovery—to supersede 
the endeavour, or to render it less needful in the 
world’s interest than it was. Still further, the 
preacher continued, that if the world’s experience 
of its own powers, for 1800 years, leaves us as de- 
pendent on Christianity as ever, happily we are 
not without abundant evidence that Christianity 
has, during this lung period, lost none of its power 
to affect men for good. This position was established 
by adducing instances of the moral effects of the 
G spel in modern times. Lastly, it was maintained 
that the Church might pause in the work of Chris- 
tian missions if—but only if—the foundations of 
Christian faith had been shaken in any way or de- 
stroyed ; if the progress of science, of historical 
investigation, if purer ethics had proved the story 
of Christ untrustwerthy, or Himself not divine. 
Here Dr. Kennedy had the opportunity for touching 
on the various scientific and philusophical proposi- 
tions that have been advanced in modern times, 
and also for dealing with the sceptical ideas con- 
cerning Christ and His religion that have been so 


) boldly given forth to the world by learned objectors, 


The service was closed with prayer by the Rev. 
J. F. Stevenson, of Reading. 


Intheevening the Rev. Thomas Jones, of Swansea, 
preached in Westminster Chapel, which was 
crowded in every part by a congregation of between 
three and four thousand. The devotional part of 
the service was conducted by the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers, of Clapham. Mr. Jones took for his text 
1 Cor. xv. 46, Howbeit that was not first which is 
8 but that which is natural; and afterward 

at which is spiritual,” from which he preached a 
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powerful sermon, which was listened to with rapt 


attention. 
THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


The seventy-ninth anniversary of the society was 
held at Exeter Hall on Thursday morning. The 
chair was taken at ten o’clock by John Crossley, 
Esq., of Halifax. Every part of the hall was well 
filled some time before the commencement of the 
proceedings, and the platform was, as usual, 
crowded with representative men from London and 
the provinces. After the singing of a hymn, and 
prayer offered by the Rev. J. P. Gledstone, of 
Hornsey, 

The CHatrMAN delivered a brief address, in 
which he shortly described the objects of the 
society and the visible results that had followed its 
missionary efforts. Whole lands in which human 
life and property were insecure and every virtue 


unknown were now the abodes of peace, and justice, 


and honour. (Hear, hear.) The history of Mada- 
gascar alone, if no trophies were found in any other 
portion of the missionary field, was enough to 
justify and recompense all the effort and money 
which had been expended in the cause of the London 
Missionary Society from the day of its foundation 
to the present time. Who could read the history 
of the mission to South Africa, or hear from the 
venerated lips of the Rev. Dr. Moffat—(applause)— 
the recital of his work among the Bechuanas, and 
not feel their enthusiasm kindled on behalf of a 
society, which, under God, had been the means of 
so much good? and let them cherish thankfulness 
and gratitude to God for the wonderful blessings He 
had vouchsafed in the past, self-reproach for their 
fears and unbelief and an earnest resolve to conse- 
crate themselves more unreservedly to this noble 


work, (Cheers.) 
The Rev. Dr. MuLLENs read the annual report, 
or rather noticed its prominent features. After 


expressing sympathy with that longing for a revival of 
religion which was felt by many friends of thesociety, 
it proceeded to say that the strongest pressure upon 
them was from the steady, healthy growth of their 
various fields of labour. During the past year it is 
simply the ordinary claims of these mission - fields 
which have fully occupied their time, and care, and 
funds, 


The activity runs strong and full. New demands are 
ever reaching them; and, in the great empires of tho 
East, if the ," id the means, they would find no difficulty 
in multiplying their efforts threefold. They have main- 
tained all their usual agencies, and have made prepara- 
tions for stronger work in certain localities, which will 
appear more fully in the coming year. In these pro- 
ceedings they have been thoroughly sustained by the 
liberality of the society's friends Last year the direc- 
tors »!lvaded for a larger income to overtake new 
demands, and that arger income had been given, The 
various uuuiver · ar services of the auxiliaries manifested 
an unusual degree of interest; and never were the 
resources of the mission-house more severely taxed to 
supily the deputations neee for these services, Dr. 
Moffat had teen everywhere received with the warmest 
affuction, and his visits had been productive of excellent 
results. All the missionary brethren at home who 
shared in the public services of the year speak of the 
deep interest in missio: ary work which prevails iv the 
churcties. ‘The result has been a modeinte increase in 
the ordinary sources of income. The special contribu- 
tious to the Madagascar mission and the Moffat Institu- 
tion have continued to flow in; and the juvenile 
offering, which was this year devote! tv the re- 
pair and maintenance of the John Williams, 
reached the unprecedented sum of 3,400/. One 
special result following Dr. Moffat s visit to the auxiliary 
meetings was the raising of a testimonial, amounting to 
5,8U0.., intended both to secure his peste comfort, 
and to enable him to make due provision for the chil- 
dren aud grandchildren still dependent up n his care, 
The directors ureatly rejoiced in this manifestation of 
the high reyurd in which their honoured friend is held; 
and they thought it right to contribute to the testi- 
movial a donation of 250/., while they reserved to 
themselves the priviloge and pleasure of making pro- 
vision for his comfort in the usual form as long ns his 
life is spared. Whilst deprived of sevoral valuable 
colleagues and missionary labourers, including Dr, 
Cooke, Mr. ** William Ellis, Dr. Waruluw, 
Dr. Hobson, J. Milne, and Mrs. Griffith John, the 
directors report with pleasure that app ications con- 
tinue to be made by young men to enter the suciety's 
service, from which they have been able to secure 
several eligible candidates during the past year. Six 
new m ssionaries went abroad last year. There are now 
forty missionary students, of whom twelve will proceed 
t various » ations durig the coming year Of these 
six e appointed to India and China. For several 
year the directors have been anxious to see the nutive 
chufch more heartily eugaged in the work of preaching. 
During the past year several native miuisters have been 
ordaiue!, both in China and in India. The society now 
numbers over one hundred brethren, who are pastors of 
native churches or missivnaries. One of these, con- 
nected with the Amoy mis-ion, named Jeo, a most 


work. But the greatest loss of this kind which has 
fallen upor toe China mission is the death of Ho-Tsun- 
Sheer, the native pastor of che church at Hong Kong, 
who was as:o-iated with Dr. Legge for more thai thirty 
sears. Both on old ground and new the native pastors 
and missionaries, with their three thousand native 
assi-tants, hive widely extended the society's useful - 
ness. The So ith Sea missions had continued to pros} er 
both in the o.der stations and in the new, A number 
of details illustrative of the work in the various islands 
were given. 

At the present time, the South Sea Mission ts 

eat varieties, from the communities of coral 
islets first learning the Gospel to those who hare been 
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longest taught and most deeply tried by intercourse 


devoted brother, had been cut off in the midst of bis 
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with men of other lands. One of the greatest difficul- 
ties in the way of their improvement arises from the 
recklessness with which the strong races of Europe and 
Awerioa both d e those who are improving, and 

nk to the degradation of the heathen who have never 
0 . Throughout the past year the two prin- 
cipal islands of the 2 alty group, the islands of Lifu 
and Mare, have enjoyed peace. But the fanatic perse- 
cution of the Protestant converts in Uveh has broken 
out more violently than ever; and no amount of remon- 
strance with the French authorities seems effectual to 
secure justice or protection for these poor ill-used 
people. In April last several families were massacred, 
and others were threatened with extermination, unless 
they gave up their religion. The directors again 
therefore, appealed to Earl Granville, and reques 
him to lay the case of these converts before the French 
Government in Paris. 

Bpecial gre was made to the Rev. A. W. Mur- 
rays return to Now Guitiea to watch over the new 
mission at Cape Vork. He was atcomfpiaiiied by thitteen 
native missionaties. In the little p called the 
Murray Islands, the energetic and devoted native 
teacher, Mataika, has met with a gratifying success, 
After examining the stations which had been established 
during his first visit, Mr. Murray prepared to take up 
héw ground on fhe I ninsula of New Guinea, 
and, with the Rev, W. W. Bin, made his way across 
the head of the Papuan Gulf to Rédsdar bay. Here he 
was able to place teachers at a little town called Manu - 
manu, in the centre of the Bay. The directors at the 
outset appointed the Rev. 8. Macfarlane, of Lifu, to 
the New Guinea Mission, with Mt. Murray; and they 
have now invited the Rev. W. G. Lawes, of Niue, also 
to undertake a share in this important mission. The 
directors have decided to supply the mission with a 
small steamer for local use; Miss Baxter, of Dundee, 
has given 2,000/. for this pu It is hoped the little 
vessel will leave for Cape York during the summer. 
The mission in Madagascar bas received a large share 
of attention from the directors during the past year. 

Additional contributions have been received from 
mony friends for the enlargement of the mission which 
was so heartily approved a year ; sit new mis- 
sivnaries have proceeded to the island during the year; 
three others will follow in a few weeks ; and it is de- 
birable that three or four others shall join them early in 
the next civil yeat. In the island itself the year has 
not been marked by striking events; but the varied 
agencies of a strong mission have been steadily kept in 
operation, and under God's blessing are firmly building 
up the people in their holy faith. Large and attentive 
N gather every Sabbath, not only around 
the English missionary, but around every native pastor 
and preacher who is able, with earnestness and intelli- 

nce, to expound the Word of God. Spiritual know- 

edge an power are growing among them, and are 
going forth from them to their less enlightened fellow- 
countrymen farther away. The Bible-classes, so largely 
Attendéd; so py! taught, and so truly adapted to the 
resent heeds of the people, are numerou- and well sus- 
ined. The schools ate growing in number as fast as 
competent teachers can provided, and u fitting in- 
come for them can be secured. Competitive exami- 
nations stimulate the scholars; and were it not 
for social difficulties in the way of all who increase 
their ps of usefully serving others, the num 
ber of scholars would greatly increase Chapel 
building continues in the villages, and the duty of 
making personal effort and offering personal gifts in 
the Lord's service is being increasingly felt and ucted 
epee The people are willing to learn, and to use what 
they know. Everywhere the church-members in town 
and country «re forming themselves into little schools, 
and have been — engaged in teaching other 
adult members to read, in the hope and with the desire 
that there shall not be one member in the church 
unable to read the Word of God for himself. The large 
increase in the number of members admitted to the full 
eign od of the church during the past two years, has 
n regarded by the missionary brethren, and by their 
more thoughtful native coadjutors, with deep concern. 
Under the earnest impulse of the time, the native 
pastors in villages and districts specially dependent 
upon them, were not sufficiently careful in their admis- 
sions. All the missionary brethren refer to it as a 
serious evil. The directors agree with the missionaries 
that unless great care is taken, if possible, to undo the 
evil that has already occ and certainly to put a 
to it in the future, the native church will seriously 

er. The peculiar circumstances in which the Mada- 
gascar mission is placed, have suggested to the directors 
that they should adopt a course which has more than 
once been taken by our own and by other societies, of 
sending a deputation personally to visit the island. It 
has been long felt by many that nothing ‘less than pro- 
longed personal conference and consultation between a 
deputation of the directors and the missionary brethren 
on the spot will secure the great ends which the enlarge- 
ment of the mission has in view. This conference is 
desired by the missionary brethren as well as by the 
board ; and the pleasant relations which have “ 
existed between the missionaries, the officers of the 
society, aud the directors, give augury of the happiest 


Herr 
a ishop, and to the re of the 
Government to appoint one. The report, after de- 
tailing the facts which have already appeared in 
our columns, says— 

The Missionary Societies of Europe and America have 
now for many years acted on the wise and healthy rule 
of not interfering with each other's labours. Scattered 
throughout the world, yet meeting at hundreds of 

ints in cities, towns, and districts filled with heathen, 

y have long since found that they can heartily work 

er on those vital doctrives and practices of the 
Christian faith upon which they are agreed, and which 
they have gone thither to proclaim. There exist, 
therefore, brotherly union, hearty co-operation, mutual 
help, and a warm appreciation of each other's efforts. 
With the Church Missio Society and the members 
of the Friends’ mission, their fellowship and co-opera- 
tion have beea uninterrupted. The stations of the 
Propagation Society they have always ted ; and 
it was not till last year, when the latter society sent the 
Rev. A. Chiswell to the capital, and placed him in the 
midst of their converts, that any collision actually took 
place. Against this aggression the directors have re- 
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monstrated in vain. It would seem that a serious 
doctrinal difference is the real cause of the aggression. 
But, in regard to Christian doctrine, the position taken 
by the directors is plain. Puritans in doctrine and 
worship, like their fathers ; deriving their rule of faith 
from the simple teaching of the Word of God, the 
members and supporters of this society have felt it to 
be their duty to preach that Gospel alone to the heathen 
nations of the world; and all the success with which 
their efforts have met has sprung from the Lord's 
blessing upon that simple message. Whatever Rome 
and her imitators may say, the friends of this society 
will cling to that Gospel still, 

The next reference is to missionary operations in 
South Africa. There are twelve brethren in the 
Bechuana district, and the Moffat Institution has 
been commenced under the Rev. J. Mackenzie, at 
Shoshong, with a view to train native evangelists 
aud rs, of which the mission is in much need. 
At Kuruman, the native churches, congregations, 
and schools, have flourished and become strong ; 
and the native teaching power, which the mission 
has 23 has sprung almost wholly from thence. 
The Matebele mission in the extreme north has not 
made much ain sO the two central missions 
among the Bak wena and other tribes is much further 
advanced ; churches have been founded, the con- 
e are large, and Mr. Price and his col - 
eagues are encouraged. Among the Bamanguato 
tribe two sons of the chief Sekhome are under Mr. 


example, and have won the universal respect and 
tribes. Events recently occurred, under which, 
warriors, the uncle of these young men has been 


Sekhome’s sons, has been installed in his place. 


manage a grave crisis like this. With reference to 


transforming and regenerating the people. The 
mighty change in public opinion respecting the 
Hindu religion can no longer be disputed. 


their worship, belief in the later religious books, 


systematic way and with good results. For all 


a powerful influence in 


hundred. A large number of them, some 120, 


of native brethren of high education and character. 


true incarnation in the likeness of man, 
The Lord is laying a strong 
multitude of 
rejoicing to 


them as well as us. 


Gospel, expanding as the race grows more nume 


Mackensie’s training, show an excellent Christian 
re of their own people, and of the neighbouring 
with the hearty help of Sechele and his Bakwena 
deposed from hia office, and Khame, the elder of 


The order with which the whole matter was carried 
through, shows an immense advance in the spirit 
and manner in which a professedly heathen tribe can 


India it was stated that never were proofs more 
numerous of the influence of missionary work in 


Faith in the gods of their fathers, satisfaction in 


are rapidly giving way. The reports from Northern 
India are particularly gratifying. Vernacular 
preaching and conversation is carried on in a 


parts of India the directors are endeavouring to 
encourage native agency. In Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood there are several such earnest 
workers ; and a healthy effort was recently inaugu- 
rated in the Mirzapore mission. The educational 
work of the society in various parts of India is of a 
high order. The missionary brethren are watchful 
that both directly and indirectly it shall be truly 
Christian; and in many ways it is found to exercise 
ing known the Gospel, 
especially to the middle classes of the Hindu com- 
munity. One favourable sign in India is that there 
is a 2 diminution of the persecution of converts 
to Christianity. Greater freedom is allowed by the 
community ; violence is more rarely resor to; 
and the profession of Christianity by an intelligent 
man is no longer deemed to be an unreasonable 
thing. In the great duty of evangelising India the 
society is by no means alone, nor does it occupy 
the highest place. Nearly thirty of the principal 
missionary societies of Europe and America have 
stations and labourers there, and the census recently 
taken shows that in India, Burmah, and Ceylon, the 
number of these missionaries amounts to over five 


assembled at the General Missionary Conference at 
Allahabad, and there were also present a number 


The results of the conference were highly valuable 
and interesting. Indeed the Christian union, 
co-operation, and harmony existing among mis- 
sionaries in India are remarkably complete. One 
result of the conference was an endorsement of the 
proposal for establishing in India a self-reliant, 
active native church, and for throwing aside the 
system of dependence in which the converts were 
long retained. The report concluded as follows :— 


The hoary institutions of Hinduism are crumbling to 
pieces. Conviction is gaining ground; the gods, and 
their worship, and their feasts are a habit rather than a 
faith ; a large-hearted humanity is displacing caste ; the 
who offered 
Himself for the sins of the world, is being understood. 
asp on India. With its 
o, its jewellery of grace, a crown of 
land and to Christs Church, it will 
become a crown of glory to the Lord who redeemed 
or will India come alone. When 
with glad heart we see all the great nations of the 
eastern world quickened by the great stir of life io 
Christian lands ; when we see Japan opening her ports 
to trade, ard inviting the aid of Christian men to im- 
rove her laws, reshape her Government, and educate 
er people ; when we see China yieldiny reluctantly 
and at last, and permitting other nations to hold inter- 
course with her on equal terms ; when the Shah of Persia 
comes toaee the cities and institutions of Christian Europe; 
and the Sultan of Turkey, the Caliph of the 1 
world, desires a responsible ministry, constitutional law, 
and religious liberty for the various races of his 
dominions ; when isolation, exclusiveness, ignorance and 
ride everywhere break down ; when the civilised world 
nocks with a firm hand at the last stronghold of 
slavery, and demands that the natives of Africa shall 
no longer be sold, but shall be treated as free men, we 
cannot but wonder at the enormous results of the 
earnest zeal, the aggressive life, and teaching, and ex- 
ample of this great missionary age. The mighty love 
of 


rous and spreads more widely, invites them all—the 

little and the great, barbarian, civilised, bond, and free ; 

it is conquering their vices and superstitions; it is 

healing all their wrongs ; it will not rest till the earth 
is purified from every stain. Kingdom, and king, and 

law it brings to every nation under heaven ; and soon 

the acceptable year of the Lord—a new year of 4 

life, and to all 
mankind. 


love, and peace—shall be proclaime 


% Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May; 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath rolled away 
Biow, en the living worid, ‘Let THE KING 

REIGN '“ 


(Loud and repeated cheers.) 


The balance-sheet of the year is as follows :— 
RECEIPTS. 


1. Coyrrisputions von GENERAL Purrosss— 


a. Bu ptions, Donations, 
and Collections... ... £56,230 14 9 
b. Dividends ... 2,208 6 10 
c. Colonial and Foreign 
Auxiliaries „ 2 3 
d. Legacies... oe ons 
e. Fund for Widows and 
hans and Retired 
Missionaries en 3,959 19 5 
J. Mission Stations, English 
and Native Contribu- 
tions, raised and appro- 
1 * n 
g. Ditto, additional from the 
South Seas, unappro- 
i 1 „ SS CS 


£108,454 15 9 
2. CoxTRIBUTIONS AND Diviprenps For SPeciAL OBJECTS— 
a. For Africa—Moffat Insti- 


tution 0 400 „ £2,198 14 7 
b. For the Extension of Mis- | 
sions in China sind 5 
ce. For the Extension of Mis- 
S8 ions in India 1 0 5 
d. For Madagascar Institu- 
tion, &c. ... 0 * 28 
e. For South Sea Missions 435 2 1 
For Missionary Ship. 3,631 7 6 
£11,615 12 3 
; Total Income eee ee £115,070 8 0 
EXPENDITURE. 
1. Payments by Treasurer in 
London . . £84,720 3 7 


2. Raised and appropriated at 
the Mission Stations... * 20,066 83 0 


— 4104,776 6 7 
3. Balance from last year . 092 4 6 
4. Investments for— 


Madagascar Mission „ 2,600 0 0 
Africa : Moffat Institution 1,800 0 0 
Sawin ous tae 68 
rve ees 0 
8,600 0 0 
Balance in favour of the Society 601 16 11 


£116,070 8 0 

The following missionaries were introduced to the 
meeting by Dr. Mullens:—Mr. Drummond, who 
had been engaged in the South Sea Missions thirty- 


five years; Dr. Mather, missionary in India for 


forty years ; Mr. Coles, from Madras, who went to 
India in the year 1843; Mr. Halley, from the 
4 Islands; Mr. Gardner, pastor of a church 
in Kingston, Jamaica, for twenty-four years; Mr. 
Baylis, twenty years in South India; Mr. Macfar- 
lane, from the South Seas; Mr. Frederick Turner, 
from Hong Kong; Mr. Phillips, from South India; 
Mr. Goode, from South Africa; Mr. Lambert, from 
India; Mr. Lewis, from South India; Mr. Barker, 
from Madagascar. 
The Rev. Dr. HALLEY then rose to move :— 


That the 121 of which portions have been read be 
adopted; and that it be circulated among the constituents of 
the society, with its appendix and statement of accounts. 
That this meetin has heard with gratitude and pleasure of 
the activity prevailing in the wane 8 s missions, and that the 
wilting ae 3 <4 of 4 l has amply 14 for 
2 . recognises rogress 
secured for the native churches in the steady increase in the 
number of ordained native pastors and missionaries. And it 
offers devout thanksgiving to God for the protection granted 
to the native labourers in New Guinea, and for the many 
— for usefulness which they have secured among its 
People. 
The speaker referred to the little, dull, gloomy 
puritanical meeting-house, with dark pews an 
dingy galleries, in Haberdashers’ Hall, in Steyning- 
lane, where at the beginning of the century the 
supporters of that society used to meet, and where 
a venerable old minister, who used to be called the 
„fundamental principle IA 
rose at the proper time in the early part of the 
meeting to read, with the assent and consent of his 
brother directors, and the approbation of the little 
meeting, the fundamental principle that that society 
did not send to the heathen Episcopacy, or Presby- 
terianism, or Congregationalism, or a few other 
isms; but the great doctrines of the Gospel of 
Christ, leaving the heathen who might be converted 
to choose, as they had a right to choose, such form 
of church government as might seem to them most 


in harmony with Holy Scripture, or most appro- 


riate to their religious sensibilities. (Applause.) 

hat was but a small gathering, and then their 
work was yet to bedone. Now what a meeting he 
saw before him and what a history of sixty years 
had they to look back upon. He believed that that 
society and kindred institutions had done a greater 
work for the promulgation of the Gospel than had 
been done in any century since the death of the 
apostles. (Applause.) All this while they had 
strictly adhered to their fundamental principle, 
though it had not been recited every anniversary. 
But he had a more venturesome statement to make. 
He believed in some important respects, in the 
seventy-three years that had elapsed of this nine- 
teenth century, a greater work had been done for 
the promulgation of the Gospel of Christ throughout 
the world than was done in about the same period, 
from the resurrection of our Lord to the death of 
the last surviving apostle. Let them calmly consider 
the matter. 


To what extent was the knowledge of Christ proclaimed 
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in the first days of the Church? They had the gift of 
tongues, but what was the gift of tongues for doing a 
great work compared with the printing press? Your 
printing press can speak many things and travel over 
many lands, in la es unknown at the day of Pente- 
cost, and over lands never visited by apostolical travel. 
Perhaps the greatest work done in this country has been 
the translation of the Holy Scriptures into almost all 
the languages on the face of the earth. I cannot tell 
you into how many languages Holy Scripture has been 
translated. Eastward, westward, northward, south- 
ward, that many-tongued press is speaking to the people 
the words of everlasting life. Throughout the vast and 
many-tongued races of India, among the three hundred 
millions of the Chinese, among the Mahommedan 
nations, Persians and Turks, throughout Kurope, Africa, 
and America, and those islands that beautifully spot 
the bosom of the Southern ocean, everywhere the print- 
ing press is proclaiming the great doctrines of the 

; and men now almost everywhere, if they will 
only learn to read, can learn the way in which they may 
obtain everlasting life. Why, how many men speaking 


those nee with the pentecostal gifts, or how many 
transcribing he their lips, as slowly they were com- 


lled to write at that time, could possibly have done 

is work? Why, our press works with the velocity 
of steam now, and prints off many Bibles in many 
languages in the course of a few years, and gives per- 
manence to them when words are evanescent; and 
quickly away. And now, may 1 not say the whole 
world—the exceptions are few and inconsiderable—can 
read in their own tongues the wonderful works of God. 
(Applause.) Perhaps the test work accomplished in 
our day has been the translation of Holy Scripture into 
the Chinese K May I venture to say that by 
those versions they had put Ho'y Scriptures Biss the 
eyes, and into the hearts, or within the reach of the 
majority of the readers on the face of the earth. I do 
not say the majority of people, but the majority of 
readers: for when I think of the 300,000,000 of Chinese, 
all of whom, with very few exceptions, can read the 
same books—the same characters—however they may 
pronounce them—by that one act, I believe you have 

ut the Holy Scriptures into the hands of the majority of 

o readers on the face of the earth. Oh! had your 
missionaries done nothing else—had the Bible Society 
done nothing else—there is a work greater than any 
since the days of the apostles—a greater work than 
could have ever been done in the days of the apostles— 
or ever, until the art of printing was discovered. 


Dr. Halley then expatiated on the work accom- 
plished of late years—the overthrow of idolatry in 
the South Seas and Madagascar, the triumphs of 
the American missionaries in the Sandwich Islands, 


the destruction of negro slavery in the West Indies 
and afterwards in America. Their missionaries had, 
he believed, been the principal agents in completing 
this great work, — 

Oh! if those venerable men, the fathers and founders 
of this society, could be present with us to-day, re- 
turned to the flesh, what would be their feelings, and 
emotions of satisfaction and delight, or rather—for the 
know all about it as well as we do—what their words 
of congratulation and encouragement! Might I for one 
moment imagine them present with your first treasurer 
and chairman, Joseph Hardcastle, „in the chair, 
and agree | near him that venerable form of old Dr 
Bogue, thinking what wonders had been accomplished 
since he wrote his letters in the Hvangelical Magazine, 
advocating the formation of a society for the conversion 
of the heathen, amidst some sneers and some unkind 
reflections from good, pious old Puritan people, who 
thought it somewhat fanatical. And then Dr. Williams, 
who wy forward and defended him, and sus- 
tained t work; Dr. Hawes, the great friend 
of your South Sea missionaries; Mr. Hare, 

ur earliest secretary; George Bird, who fol- 
owed him; and Rowland Hill, smiling more than 
ever; and even Matthew Wilks, smiling too, as he 
thinks of what has taken place since his day ! But that 
will not satisfy me. I must people this platform with 
them. They have forgotten sectarian distinctions now. 
1 must have Baptists among Congregationalists, and 
Arminians, strange as our fathers would think it, 
amongst Calvinists ; and I must speak of Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward, who laboured so well for the transla- 
tion of Scripture ; of Dr. Scoupe and Mr. Bunting, and 
other leaders of the Methodist missions; and I cannot 
forget one whose name has been mentioned this morn- 
ing. I remember Dr. Chalmers in 1816 preaching in Surre 
ese ag the most eloquent sermon I have ever heard, 
think, on the self-demonstrating power of the Gospel—a 
sermon preached for this missionary society—I would 
have them all here, and what would be their congratu- 
lation. But if they cannot be present, as I ventured 
to suggest — I had almost said as I wished—. we 
have their example. We have, I trust, their spirit; 
we have the work they did for our encouragement: we 
have a sense of their approval ; we have the same Bible 
as that which guided them ; we have the same Saviour 
who said to them, stil] saying to us, Go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature“ We 
will take up their spirit—we will follow their example— 
we will do their work. Great and effectual doors are 
open to us that were never 2 to them—in China, in 

apan, in Central Africa, in Turkey, all over Europe, in 
Rome itself—(loud 2 — me itself; can you 
believe it?—where the former Pope declared missio- 
naries to be traitors, both to God and man. Venerable 
men! I think I see you present with us. Venerable 
men! Your countenance and your works have painted 
he yey picture ** the 8 A an old man, who 
„ venera ou, observ ou in hi - 

hood, (Loud — : 7 

The Rev. W. G. Lawzs (missionary from Savage 
Island) seconded the resolution. That lone y 
isle, 400 miles from the nearest land, to which 
Captain Cook gave a descriptive name, 

savage no longer. The native name is Niue, 
and is far more euphonii. There no intoxicating 
drinks were known-—it was a Good Templar’s para- 
dise. Tattooing also was unknown. Upto 1847 the 
natives were heathens, ees and ed, 
constantly at enmity, and spiritually dead. John 
Williams, who visited it, narrowly escaped with 
his life, for the people hated everything foreign. 

The first who preached Christ to the people was one 


was 


| of their own natives, who had been away in Samoa. 


This was in 1847; but he proved an inconsistent man, 
and we can scarcely 8 23 real Christian work com- 
menced before 1849. Then there landed, in tho face 
of much opposition, and exposed to much danger, a 
Samoan teacher named Paulo, our Polynesian for Paul, 


and it was no misnomer, for he was a faithful follower 


of the great apostle of the Gentiles. He was a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost. I never knew a man 
with a deeper trust in God, or a stronger faith in Christ, 
or a firmer belief in the power of prayer. Many 
plots were formed for his destruction, Again 
and again warriors went to the house in which he 
dwelt, but God restrained them, and Paulo was blessed 
of God to become the apostle of Savage Island. Before 
his death he had the happiness of seeing the whole 
island outwardly Christian, and a large number enrolled 
as members of the Christian Church. (Applause.) When 
we landed as their first European missionary, in 1851, 
we found the whole island, with its 5,000 inhabitants, 
externally Christian. We found the Sabbath observed, 
in every village a sanctuary, a good road all round the 
island, and villagers, who formerly never met save in 
war and bloodshed, living in the enjoyment of peace 
and friendly intercourse. The horde of wild boars had 
become a peaceful Christian community. (Applause.) 
By what and through whom had this great change been 
wrought in twelve short years! By the Gospel, the 
s'mple Go pel of Jesus Christ, unembellished by art, un- 
a lor ned by scie nge in the hands of these Samoan teaches. 


An English schoolboy might have puzzled them on 
any common subject of every-day knowledge here ; 
but they preached Christ, and what, perhaps, had 
a, greater effect upon the native mind, they lived 
Christ, and God blessed their work. There had 
been twelve years of European missionary work, 
in addition to the twelve years’ labour of native 
teachers, and what was the result? 


Heathenism is utterly abolished; the Sabbath is 
observed. From every Savage Island home there 
ascends daily the voice of prayer and praise to the one 
true God. In some cases, perhaps, it may be but a 
superstitious form, or something approaching it; but 
we would rather have the form of godliness than the 
power of heathenism. Out of those who have out- 
wardly embraced Christianity it has been my happiness 
to bartize, with my own hands, upwards of 1,000 adults, 
and receive them into the fellowship of the Christian 
Church. We have now some 1, 200- nearly a fourth of 
the entire population of the island—enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Church, people who knew what they were 
about in making that profession. 


He gave an illustration of the new spirit that 
prevailed among the islanders :— 

The vile Peruvian slavers who visited our island some 
years ago took away, on one occasion, a large number 


ok young men; and at night a fine youth was brought 


on shore a corpse, shot through the head by the wretches 
who had visited the island. The next day was our 
ordinary service day, and, instead of preaching, we 
had a prayer- meeting, and I called upon an old man to 
pray who a few years ago had been the most feared and 
dreaded warrior on the island. His Christian name was 
David, and his own son a few weeks previous had been 
taken. He stood up and prayed, and I shall never for- 
t his prayer. He prayed for those who were sorrow- 
ng, whose sons and husbands had been taken away ; he 
prayed for the stolen, that God would be with them; 
and then he prayed for their vile captors, that God 
would have mercy upon them, lest they died in their 
sins. The cruel, bloodthirsty warrior, had become a 
disciple of Him who prayed, *‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” (A 8 ) Thave 
witnessed, too, the triumphant deaths of many who 


have passed away leaving no doubt upon our minds as 
to the reality of their conversion. 4 


These people had a great desire to send the Gospel 
to others, and during the last ten years had contri- 
butedan average of £230 per annum for that purpose. 
The New Testament and Psalms had been translated 
for them into their own tongue, and then our village 
churches were now watched over by young men 
born and brought up in the island, whom it had 
been his happiness and privilege to fit for this work 
of the Christian ministry, and they were sustained 
by their own people with the exception of a very 
small amount for clothing. They mad a trainin 
institution for native teachers, and hoped to sen 
some to New Guinea and elsewhere. They have 
now plenty of European clothing, neat cottages 
instead of miserable tents, and grew and exported 
a good deal of cotton. Their government might 
be best described as patriarchal. The heads of 
families ruled, but those who were the superior of 
their fellows, head and shoulders above their 
generation, came to exercise all the power and the 
influence of the island. What he had said was more 
or less true of the 200 Christianised islands in the 
South Pacific, in which there were 250,000 ad- 
herents, 50,600 church-members, and a band of 
some 1,600 native preachers. The speaker then 
referred to the Polynesian coolie traffic—a great 
curse to the South Seas. 

The Act which was passed last session for its regu- 
lation will do good; the expression of public opinion 
here in England will do something ; but two or three 
vigorous sharp gunboats will do more, because you must 
remember that the men with whom we have to do and 
for the regulation of whose traffic this Act has been 

are men whose vocabulary does not 

such words as honour, honesty, and truth ; and nothing 
save the said gunbeats will really bring them to their 
senses. (Laughter) There is one feature of the trade 
which is not generally, perhaps, known to be as full of 
evil as it is—I mean where they are not taken by force. 
Out of this small population of 5,000, there are now 390 

oung men away. Vessels come from all quarters, 

iji, Tahiti, the Sandwich Islands, 3 every - 
where, in fact, where there are white men maxing haste 
to be rich, and want our Polynesians to help to fill 
their pockets, I have known them taken away with 
a full wledge of where they were going, their agree 
ment has been strictly adhered to, they have been 


y treated, and set at liberty at the expiration of 
their time J 


- Ihave never known a good result accruing 


| from it. I have known it to be an unmitigated evil, 


and a greater curse than you can imagine, Those who 
have been away, and have returned to their island 
homes, instead of imitating the virtues of civilised 
society and the superior cultivation of the land, sink 
to a lower level than those who have not been away 
they are worse clothed, they live in worse houses, an 
their land is worse cultivated than is the case with those 
who never left the island. 

He was about to proceed as a missionary to New 
Guinea, and he did not doubt the change that had 
taken place in Niue would take place there also, 
But they must not be ag of results, but put 
trust in their Heavenly Father, and in the power 
of prayer. Their motto must be New Guinea for 
Christ,” and He shall reign, and have dominion 
from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of 
the earth. (Loud applause. ) 


The Rev. E. H. Evans, of Carnarvon, supported 
the resolution in a fervid and eloquent speech, which 
was received with loud applause. 

A hymn was then sung and the collection made, 
one anonymous donor — 3000. i 

The Rev. Dr. Munians asked permission to in- 
terrupt the ordinary course of proceedings, in order 
that the chairman might be presented with three 
new versions of the Scriptures. 

The Rev. Mr. DrummonpD, in 1 the 
Samoan Bible to the chairman, said: This is the 
same Bible that the Apostle Paolo took to Savage 
Island before Mr. Lawe or I visited it, Perh 

ou may like to hear how it was translated. 

Gertie the time when Samoa was well supplied 
with missionaries, each missionary had a certain 
portion to translate; and then at their meeting 
every word was thoroughly canvassed, I have 
sometimes known three weeks employed in looking 
over these manuscripts from half-past eight in the 
morning till half-past eight at night. We had 
— with us the best native linguists that 
we — find to help us in getting a correct notion 
of the words employed. This is the thitd edition 
that has been printed. I am sure Dr. Turner 
would have been delighted to have presented it 
himself ; but I present it to you, sir, in the name of 
the directors, hoping that it may remind you of 
some of the society’s labours in that distant island 
of the Pacific, and praying that God may make this 
volume a blessing in Samoa as He has done previous 
issues from the press. The last copy of the last 
edition was sold long before I left, and the entire 
value was returned to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. Gro. Gibt, in presenting the Hara 
tongan edition, said: Forty-seven years the 
first European missicnaries landed in Raratonga ; 
they found there no language formed or written, 
and they reduced the native tongue to a written 


form and a grammatical construction. In 1851 the 
first edition passed through the press ; in 1855 the 
second edition was printed under the care of my 
brother sitting on my right ; and the third edition 
has been prepared under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Crowsey and myself. This is the first edition, 
with marginal references. A people able to 
appreciate a Bible with marginal references is 
sufficiently suggestive. I now beg to present this 
volume to you. (Applatise.) 

The Rev. Dr. MuLLENs: On behalf of Dr. Mof- 
fat and the directors, I now beg to hand you a 
copy of the Sechuana Bible. I will only add that 
in printing and publishing all these contributions 
to the many versions now current in the world, we 
have been aided to the last degree by the loving 
co-operation of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. (Applause. ) ; 

The CHAIRMAN expressed his great gratification 
at receiving these presents. 


The Rev. C. H. Spurdron then came forward to 
move the next resolution 1 


That this ‘meeting recognises with much thankfulness the 
encouraging signs afforded during the past year, that the 
long-continued and patient labours of 2 brethren 
among the barbarous tribes of South Africa, the caste- 


ridden r of India, are beginning. under God's bless- 
ing, to bring forth solid fruit; and it trusts that the changes 


which are being wrought by the Gospel in the th t and 
life of the great nations of the world may so —— 


as to lead them at an early period openly to embrace the 
Christian faith. That the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M. P., be 
the treasurer; that the Rev. Dr. Mullens be the home secre- 
tary; and the Rev. Robert Robinson and the Rev. William 
Fairbrother be — home secretaries of the society for the 
ensuing year; that the lists of directors and of the board 
committee, nominated by the annual meeting of delegates and 
directors, be approved, and the gentlemen therein named be 
appointed; and that the board of directors have power to fill 
up any vacancies that may occur during the year. : 
In the course of along speech he enforced in his 
characteristic fashion the need of courage, zeal, 
liberality, self-sacrifice, and prayer, in the work of 
missions. We can only give one or two specimens. 
He urged young men to aspire to lead forlorn hopes, 
and to go as pioneers for God and His truth :— 


I beseech you, espouse the cause of Christ, and take 
commission in that part of the service which will exact 
from you the direst of self denials, and will demand of 
you the fullest surrender of all things for Christ. The 
ruby crown is scarcely within your reach; the martyr 
time has gove ; yet here and there a missionary snatches 
at the master prize of Christendom; but next to that 
there are the crowns of poverty of shame, of reproach, 
of lonely journeys, of““ perils by robbers, and perils by 
waters — the mural crowns of those who first scale 
the walls that are in your way. Isthere no Othniel to 
win such? Have we no brave hearts among us? I say 
there are such; they only need to be pressed a little 
and they will surely come to the front. If the piety of 
the churches be as it should be, these will surely be 
found. (Applause.) I believe in the man working fer 
Christ unsuccessfully, but I do not believe in that man’s 
being contented in being unsuccessful. ( Applause.) 


Brethren, you will never win souls if you can 
live without winning them. Your whole nature 
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must get big with the sacred passion of conversion. 
Until you f el ready to die in your work you will never 
bring men to Christ. Often when I have been preachiny 
and have used the best arguments I can with sinners, | 
have rammed myself down the gun and fired myself at 
them, and 1 have foun! the last argume:t tell. If yon 
ask me how I justify that, I reply, Paul says he was 
willing to communicate not only the Gospel but himself 
unto them, if he might by any means win them to 
Christ. The whole Church must get this passion. You 
must get a longing ; you must seethe and boil like a 
cauldron with tho desire to see the nations converted. 
They won't be converted until you come to this. Do 
not let any mis-ion report, if it is unfavourable, be put 
aside with the idea of sovereignty. I am an awful 
Calvinist. (Langhter.) I believe in sovereignty to the 
very full; but I never will uso the sacred purple of 
God's sovereignty to cover indolence of His church. 
(Applanse. ) 

In urging more enthusiasm for missions and not 
enthusiasm for societies merely, he said— 


Ah, brethren ! God save you—I am sure He will-! 
can hardly suppose it possible for you to degrade your- 
selves to it!—God save you from ever wishing to play 
the cuckoo—a society that cannot build its own nest, 
but goes sneaking into another bird’s—ilaughter)—a 
society for the propagation of its own glory! (Laughter ) 
There is ‘honour among thieves’; let it exist among 
Christian men. I don’t believe that Lucifer ever stole 
away from Boelzebub the honour of a service that he 
did to the great Prince of Hell. It is a meanness that 
is beneath devils ; and I trust it will never be perpe- 
trated by any member of this society, nor any society 
under heaven. If any have thought to do it, let them 
bethink themselves that that which is not manly is not 
Christian ; and Jet them take their hands back from it. 
(Loud applause.) We want to have our churches full of 
an enthusiasm which is grounded, not ona love of sect, 
but on a love of Jesus Christ. 

The Rev. SamvuEL MACFARLANE, missionary from 
New Guinea, in seconding the resolution, referred 
to the importance of the work there—the largest 
and the darkest island in the world, 1,400 miles 
long and 500 miles wide in some parts, the natives 
all buried in heathen darkness. At Lifu the Gospel 
had to encounter not only heathenism, but the in- 
trigues, and bribes, and threats of the Roman 
Catholic priests. The natives were still trae to 
their Protestantism, true to their God, and Pro- 
testantism was never in a better position than it 
was now in the island of Lifu, whence have gone 
forth native teachers to New Guinea. They had 
been there during one year, and if they could stand 
the climate as they had stood it, they would be 
able, if they could get right places upon which to 
locate them, to introduce the Gospel there, until 
they got the New Guinea men themselves into our 
institutions, to train them as pioneers to carry the 
Gospel through the length and breadth of that 
great island. | 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by the 
Rev. J. FLeMinG, and seconded by Mr. Broom- 
FIELD, chairman of the Board of Directors, and the 
singing of a hymn, brought the proceedings to a 
close. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of this society 
was held on Tuesday evening, May 13, at Fins- 
bury Chapel s Samuel Morley, Esq., M. P., in the 
chair. Ou the platform with him were the Right 
Hon, Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. T. Lea, M. P. for 
Kidderminster ; Mr. John Cro:sley, Halifax; Revs. 
Dr. McAuslane, Dr. Angus, J. Morlais Jones, Thain 
Davidson, W. Statham, J. H. Wilson, W. Grigsby, 
&c. There was a large attendance of friends inte- 
rested in the —— of the society. After the 
singing of a hymn and prayer by the Rev. W. 
Grigsby, the Chairman (who wished to deny him- 
self the pleasure of speaking on that occasion), 
called upon the secretary to read the report. 

The Rev. J. H. Witson read a concise and inte- 
resting report of the society’s operations. From 
Sussex information had been received of a great 
revival of religion, and an unprecedented number 
of conversions. In Cambridgeshire, where the 


‘Independents and Baptists unite in working the 


evangelistic agency, there have been manv decided 
manifestations of good done. The Rev. W. Robin- 
son, secretary of that united agency, says 
that this evangelistic mission is in a fair way 
to solve the difficult problem of how the moral 
wastes of England are to be reclaimed. From 
some of the districts of Wales there are cheer- 
ing reports. One mission, after a season of 
protracted special services, has had twenty-five 
members added to the fellowship. In Hereford- 
shire, the mission having been deprived of its usual 
3 of meeting through local intimidation, a widow 
ady opened her own house for preaching ; the place 
was crowded, and several conversions have been 
wrought. An old man, who had been a deter- 
mined hater of the Gospel, had sent for the evan- 
— 4 and embraced the Gospel. A new chapel, 
uilt at Hythe, partly by means of one from this 
society, is now self-supporting. At Rugby a mis- 
sion-hall has expanded into a church, with 100 
members, which next year expects to be self-sus- 
taining, while the chapel is already free from debt. 
At New Brompton, an increasing suburb of Chat- 
ham, a mission church has been formed, a chapel 
built, and a congregation raised. The Home Mis- 
sion pastorates are all grouped stations—including 
several villages around a common centre—and are 


worked by a pastor and evangelist, with all the 


available voluntary service of the churches thus 
united. From Norfolk there is gratifying intelli- 
gence of the financial advantages resulting from the 
adoption of the weekly offering in stations thus 
grouped, Not a few self-sustaining churches are 


now employing evangelists, some of them wholly at | 


the own expense :— 


The combined strength of all these spiritual forces,” 
said the report, “consists of 130 home mission pastors 
and 90 lay evangelists, whose labours are supplemented 
and greatly aided by 270 voluntary lay preachers, and 
2.400 Sunday-school teachers and Christian visitors, 
whose work is carried on among 1,000 villages and 
hamlets in England and Wales. The mission churches 
occupy 543 chapels and mission-rooms, where the 
attendance averages 50,000 people, of whom 8, 000 are 
associated in the bonds of Christian fellowship, 800 new 
members having been added during the sear. Besides 
the regular pastorates, the colporteur agency last year dis- 
tributed 350,000 tracts, sold 1,800 copies of theScriptures, 
and 12.000 periodicals; the tracts being all gratuitously 
supplied by the committee of the Religious Tract 
Society, London, and Mr. Henry Bewley, of Dublin, 
and Mr. Peter Drummond, of Stirling. All this work 
is carried on under the superintendence of county 
associations, with whom the society continues to enjoy 
the most cordial and practical co-operation. 


Three associations in Yorkshire have been con- 
solidated as the Yorkshire Congregational Union, 
and that union has undertaken the exclusive su] - 
port of eighteen stations, formerly aided by this 
society. The committee name among the hin- 
drances to the work, ignorance, infidelity, intem- 
perance, and superstition; besides which, they 


were now, more than ever, opposed by a semi- 


Popery which, in the name of Protestantism, was 
coming in like a flood, and could only be effectually 
met by raising the standard of the Gospel against 
it. Largely through an appeal by the treasurer 
(Mr. S. Morley), and a conference held on his invi- 
tation, the committee had now the prospect of 
being enabled to maintain the ninety evangelists at 
present in the field, but earnestly desired to in- 
crease that number to 100; to assist in which 
endeavour, the committee earnestly appeal to the 
churches. 


- The financial statement was then read, which 
showed that the receipts during the year had 
been, including a balance of 579/. 10s. 10d. in 
hand, 6.4837. 16s. 10d., and the expenditure 
5.5761. 17s. 7d., leaving in hand the sum of 
906/. 19s. 3d.—which it was intimated would be 
fully absorbed by the next quarter’s payments. 


The Earl of SHarrespury, who was received 
with hearty and continued applause, said he was 

lad to join them in thanking God for the manner 
in which He has blessed this mission, and the great 
evangelical efforts it was making in all parts of the 
country. He liked it because it had essentially 
an aggressive character. The time had passed 
for them to sit still. They must be no longer in 
starch and buckram—they had been in them too 
long; and in the meanwhile what enormous ad- 
vances had been made upon their strongholds ! 
They must recover these. (Cheers.) They must 
have the militia of working men on their side. 
There were men among the working men—aye, 
and women too—(cheers)—full of the knowledge 
of Scripture, and with a profound love of it, 
gifted by God with singular talents of thought 
and speech, and a power of conveying to their 
fellows the thoughts of their own hearts—a power 
shich was seldom found among the polished and 
learnéd. The other night they had a large tea- 
meeting of those who had assisted them in special 
services ; some hundreds of the men and their wives 
and danghters, and they called upon the different 
parties to give the results. A number of working 
men came forward to state the effect of the services 
upon their minds. These services had induced them 
to think a little more seriously about the state of 
their souls, and they conversed with their fellows, 
and it was this which struck the nail upon the head 
and drove it quite home. Some described the 
manner in which, in conversation with the working 
people, they themselves had derived that benefit 
they wished to impart to others. That was, he be- 
lieved, the only way in which it could be dene. If 
they only had a large militia of men of this kina, 
and sent them out into all the recesses where human 
life was found in the greatest degradation, bearing 
with them the word of life and the knowledge of 
God, he believed they would reap such a harvest as 
that spacious chapel would not be able to contain. 
(Cheers.) Their difficulties were many, arising some- 
times from intidelity, sometimes from apathy. some- 
times from the increase of Romanism, promoted by 
the man-milliners of his Church, who had not, 
however, made much progress among working men, 
though they had amongst thoseabovethem. Difficul- 
ties—political, civil, moral, social, and religious — 
were increasing every day. Men of the most 
powerful intellects and the most subtle thoughts 
were engaged in circulating the most awful forms 
of infidelity, and so insidiously as to spread like 
wildfire among the skilled artisans. Only by God's 
help could they be banished. He hoped, there- 
fore, they of this mission would go forward. 
(Cheers. ) 


The Rev. Dr. M‘AuSUANE, in seconding the reso- 
Jution, complimented the secretary on the excel- 
lence of his report, and referred to the comparatively 
limited income. It was over 6,000/. this year, and in 
all they might say 30,000/. were raised for home 
missionary work. But when he contrasted that sum 
with the growing wealth'of the country, it was small. 
Contrast that sum with the amounts given for work 
abroad ; these amounts were not too large, but that 
was not in proportion. What was the society pro- 
ducing? Its home missionary pastors, its lay evan- 
gelists, its volun preachers and Sunday-school 
teachers were all domg three things—expounding 
the truths of God in their own way ; their lives 


among the multitudes constituted a practical, beau · 
| 


tiful, and powerful commendation of the truth ; 
and their prayers had been countless in their num- 
ber that had gone up to the Throne of Grace for 
success in this work. 

The Rev. J. M. Jonzs, of Lewisham, supported 
the resolut on. He had been requested to speak a 
few words in the name of the Principality, which 
he rejoiced to find in this report not treated as 
another land, but included under the term“ home.” 


Voluntaryism. created by a passionate love for Jesus 
Christ had been the means of cvangelising Wales, 


which owed very little to the parochial system. If 
the parochial system had done its duty, the exist- 
nce of the Home Missionary Society would have 
been an impertinence ; but the parish churches have 
answered much the same purposes as were 
served by our ancient castles—levying black mail, 
and adding a little to the picturesqueness of the 
scenery. (Laughter.) The free churches had grown 
in strength by the evident incompetence of official 
Christianity to satisfy the wants of the people. It 
had been said that religion had not much affected 
their national life. Had it not been for the religion 
taught in these chapels, they would hardly have 
witnessed such an abstinence from crime as charac- 
terised that strike ; 70,000 persons out of employ, 
and not a single case of theft, or riot, or any mis- 
chief. Welsh mothers thought it honourable when 
their sons devoted themselves to the ministry ; but 
he feared in some Nonconformist families this 
would be regarded as a misfortune. He hoped 
they would guard against giving countenance to 
such an idea. 

The kev. W. M. Srarnau moved the second 
resolution :— 


That, while thankfully acknowledging the Divine goodness, 
as seen in the amount of good done by the agency of the 
Home Missionary Society during the past year, this meeting 
has still ta deplore a sad amount of spiritual destitution in 
the rural districts of England. 


It might be quite true all that Mr. Jones had said 
about the noble conduct of the Merthyr minersduring 
the strike ; but it so, they were not to shut their eyes 
to the fact that the English working classes stood, to 
a great extent, outside their churches, not because 
they were so much intellectual infidels—(Hear, 
hear)—but because they were so largely going in 
for Alhambraism, ballet-girlism, and liquorism. It 
was lamentable to see, night after night, trains so 
arranged as to take up the youth of small towns 
and villages to great towns and cities for evening 
indulgences, aud then giving them opportunities 
to return late at night. (Cheers.) We hear a great 
deal just now about what amusements we ought to 
take. It seemed as though we were all amazingly 
alive to the need of recreation, the fact being that 
there was little cause to dread asceticism just now. 
When their prayer-meetings were crowded, and 
their own spiritual life quickened, then might come 
the fitting opportunity to talk about how best to 
amuse themselves ; the first question now, was how 
to make the recreative faculty wait upon the religious 
faculty. (Loud cheers.) The labours of the Home 
Missionary Society were wanted now more than 
ever, especially in the presence of neo-Catholicism. 
Popery, in fect—(cheers)—is spreading all over the 
land. The Home Missionary Society must do brave 
battle against this determined host of Catholic neo- 
hytes who wish to drag the nation back three 
3 years to the detestable days of priestly 


supremacy. Might God, in His great mercy, ever- 


more deliver them from priests! (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. Thalx Davipson, in seconding the 
resolution, said that from returns which he bad 
seen from all parts of England, in connection with 
the denomination to which he belonged, the English 
Presbyterians, he could confirm the language of 
the report, that in no former years have we had 
higher results than in the twelvemonth past. 
(Cheers.) There was an increasing conviction 
taking bold of Christian churches, that every con- 
greyation must be a centre of evangelistic powers. 
He believed that the greatest evils which we had to 
dread in this country are Romanism and Parisian- 


‘ism ; for if the one hails from Rome, the other hails 


from Paris ; if the one has sprung up on the banks 
of the Tiber, the other seems indigenous to the 
banks of the Seine. In this connection, how 
rophetic seemed the quaint words of George 
lerbert, written two hundred and fifty years 
ago! 
Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand : 
Wheu Seine shall swallow Tiber, and the Thames, 
By letting in them both, pollute her streams; 
Then shall religion to America flee— 
They have their times of Gospel, even as we. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the annual 
parcel of farthings which one friend had been in 
the habit of transmitting to the funds of the 
society, this year amounted to the sum of 2. 158. 2d. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Tuomas Lea, M. P. for Kidderminster, in a 
brief address, expressed his gratification with the 
report and — 

he Rev. Dr. Ancus, president of Regent’s Park 
College, proposed the third resolution :— 

That the agency of the Home Missionary Society being 
well adapted to meet the spiritual wants of our village popu- 
lation, this meeting would earnestly appeal for i sup- 

rt, prayerful sympathy, and practical co-operation. 

He was not present as the representative of another 
body, but as one of themselves. In six counties 
Baptists and Pædobaptists combine in Evangelistic 
efforts ; and wherever Christianity was preached in 
simplicity, and Christian churches were 

as congregations of believing men, there he c 

to have an interest. With the increased wealth of 
this cquntry, while Christians are contributing ouly 
one million a year—not a penny in the pound of the 
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nation’s income to the cause of missions, the world | 


would not be likely to realise the conviction that 
they were in earnest. 


Mr. Jonx CROssLxx, of Halifax, briefly seconded 
the resolution, which was adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN, in reference to Mr. Statham’s 
h, said he was of opinion that | numbers 
of working men were amenable to kindly and re- 
spectful influences. They utterly repudiated dog- 
matism in opposition to the views which they held, 
and from which many of them widely dissented ; 
but they would listen to suggestions that they 
should rise up to a sense of E of 
the undoubted power they had obtained, and that 
they should act the part of Christian patriots. We, 
at least, said Mr. Morley, equal to any denomina- 
tion, have access to them if we choose to take the 
right way. There were twenty millions very 
directly connected with labour, and they were a 
power for evil or for good. He would appeal to 
every one, from whatever part of the country, to 
seek to avail themselves of all e a 
kindly word of sympathy with their condition. Inthe 
course of the next election there would be a proof 
of the power they might wield, and it was desirable 
to impress on the minds especially of their leaders 
a sense of the 1 of the position which 
they occupied. If they could gain their confidence 
they might preach the Gospel to them, and pro- 
duce that higher influence which should be their 
ultimate aim. (Applause.) 


The meeting was then brought to a close with 
the doxology. 


THE DIVISION ON MR. MIALL’S 
MOTION. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—The supporters of Mr. Miall’s motion 
are entitled to some information respecting the 
manoeuvre by which its opponents contrived to 
secure what they designate the ‘crushing 
defeat of the disestablishment party. 

In the last two sessions the motion submitted 
by Mr. Miall has been debated at length, and 
the speakers on both sides have been heard 
with attention. This session, however, it was 
resolved by the upholders of estavlishments to 
adopt a different line of tactics, and to suppress 
discussion in Parliament, as it has lately been 
suppressed in many cases out of it. Just before 
the debate commenced, it became known that 
Mr. Miall and his seconder, together with Mr. 
Gladstone, were to be quietly heard, and that 
everybody else was to be shouted down, with 
a view to forcing an immediate division. And 
this briet programme was, substantially, ad- 
hered to, and, as has been seen, with complete 
success. There was, indeed, a disposition to 
cut short Mr. McLaren, and Mr. Harcourt was 
partially heard, because he was on the side of 
the Opposition. Even he, however, received a 
hint not to stand in the way of a division, 
which he precipitated by an abrupt conclusion 
of his speech. 

Of course, those who were in the secret were 
there in full force, ready to vote; while many 
of the supporters of the motion were tempora- 
rily absent trom the House, or arrived later in 
the evening, when they expected that the 
division would take place. I subjoin the 
names of those who paired for the motion, 
to ther with a list of members who, as I am 


later hour. This second list, huwever, does not 
profess to be complete. 


Adding together the votes, the pairs, and the 
accidental absences, instead of Mr. Miall’s sup- 
porters having been reduced by one-third, the 
minimum number may be reckoned at 95, 
which is but one fewer than in 1871, and but 
four fewer than in 1872. 


_ As the motion of last year was limited to 
inquiry into the amount and application of 
Church property, it was supported by several 
members who did not vote for the motion of 
1871, and were not expected to vote for that 
of this year. The true standard of comparison, 
th „is the division of 1871, when eighteen 
more members voted against Mr. Miall than 
voted on Friday last. 

These facts show that the con 
Conservative journalists on Mr. Miall’s - beg- 
garly e are somewhat hasty; just as 
it will soon seen that, whatever mischief 
has been done to the Liberation cause, it has 
not been ruinous.“ I remember that the 
defeat of 1871 was described as “‘ crushing,” as 
was also that of last year. So also the Church 
Rate abolitionists and the University Test 
abolitionists were, at particular crises in the 

of those questions, supposed to have 

been finally vanquished by hostile majorities in 
Parliament; but their triumph, though de- 
layed, * at — and I suspect that 
many of those who have gone against disesta- 
blishment now know well enough that the 


a 


atulations of 


informed, would have voted for the motion at a 


Ls 


time will come when their votes will have to be 
given on the other side. 
Your obedient servant, | 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 
Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, 
May 20, 1873. 


P.S.—Since the above letter was written, a 
letter from Mr. Miall has appeared in the Times, 
in which it is stated that 31 members paired 
for the motion; but to avoid all question, I 
have thought it best to take — the 29 names 
contained in the Pair-list published in the 
Times and other journals. | 


Paired for Mr. Miall’s Motion — Mr. A. H 
Brown, Mr. J. B. Smith, Mr. Mundella, Sir J 
Lawrence, Major Beaumont, Mr. Seely (Lincoln), 
Mr. Norwood, Mr. Stevenson, Sir H. Hoare, Mr. 
Dalglish, Mr. Pease, Sir J. Goldsmid, Mr. M‘Arthur, 
Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Roden, Mr. Colman, Mr. Morley, 
Mr. Leeman, Mr. Buckley, Mr. Heron, Mr. Parry, 
Mr. Callan, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Mr. McClure, 
Mr. Muntz, Mr. R. Shaw, Mr. Brogden, Mr. J. 
W. Barclay, Mr. Onslow. Total, 29. s 


Prevented voting by Early Division — Mr. G. O. 
Morgan, Mr. Carter, Mr. Delahunty, Mr. R. Shaw. 
Tot 7 3. 8 


— .——— F" 


WHAT NEXT? 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


DEAR SIR, — Lou will not be surprised to 
hear that some disappointment is felt at the 


debate and division of Friday last. It excites 


some amazement that your speech on what I 
may call the principles of our case, was not 
followed up by others denouncing unsparingly 
the state of the Establishment at the present 
time. Di-senters throughout the land must, I 
think, feel that we were not fairly represented 
in the debate. As to the division, perhaps a 
vote of about sixty members in support of. pro- 
posals so radical as yours may not be deemed 
wholly discouraging; but the reluctance of the 
House to listen to our case, and the resolute 
hostility of a large number of the party called 
Liberal, force on us the consideration of our 
future movements. As suggested by you, we 
have not broken down park-palings, nor 
attempted to blow up prison-walls; neither 
do we intend to have recourse to violence; but 
I submit that we must now seriously inquire 
whether it be not incumbent on us at the next 
election resolutely to stand aloof ftom Mr. 
Forster and the party which discarded us last 
Friday. The result, I suppose, would be the 
breaking up of the party, which would be no 
great loss tous. We should then have to bide 
our time, waiting till a really Liberal party were 
formed with ‘‘ Religious Equality” for its 
watchword. The ultimate issue is certain, as 
every one knows. 

Might it not be wise—and this question is the 
point of my letter—for the Liberation Society 
forthwith tv summon a convention of delegates 
from all parts of the kingdom, to deliberate on 
the course which Nonconformists shall here- 
after pursue f 

I am, yours truly, 


W. RosBInson. 
Cambridge, May 19, 1873. 


[Our esteemed correspondent will find else- 
where abundant explanation of the reasons why 


Mr. Miall was not supported in the debate,— 
Ep. NONCONFORMIST. | 


THE LIST OF PAIRS, 
The following is the list of the pairs as given in 


Tuesday’s daily papers :— 
For. AGAINST. 
Mr. A. H. Brown. Mr. Bran 
Mr. J. B. Smith. Sir C. Child. 
Mr. Mundella. Mr. Osborne 
Sir J. C. Lawrence. Mr. R. Bright 
Mr. Hermon. . 8. Knox. 
Mr. Seely. . Mr. H. James 
Mr. Norwood. Sir J. Stronge 
Mr. Onslow. 8 
Major Beaumont. Hurst. 
Mr. enson. Maſor Dickson. 
Sir H. Hoare. Major Archdall. 
Mr. Dalglish. Sir R. Torrens. 
Mr. en. Mr. R. Paget. 
Mr. Pease. Mr. Bowring. 
Sir F. Goldsmid, Sir E. M. Buller.} 
Mr. M’ Arthur, Mr. en. 
Mr. Coleman. Lord Newry. 
Mr. Morley Mr. Ridley. 
Mr. Leeman. Mr. Bourke. 
Mr. Gilpin. Sir D. Salomons 
Mr. Buckley. Mr. Harvey Lewis 
Mr. R. Shaw. Mr. ley. 
Mr. Jones Parry. Sir E. Antrobus. 
Mr. Brogden. Mr. 8. Lefevre. 
. Callan. Mr. Vance. 
Mr. J. W. Barclay. Sir H. Williamson, 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice Sir P. Burrell. 
Mr. M’Clure. Mr. T. Baring. 
Muntz. Mr. J. Fielden. 


The Vienna Presse publishes a telegram from 
Rome, which says that although the Pope has 
sufficiently recovered to receive deputations, he is 
not yet able to say mass. The physicians are of 
opinion that, in consequence of the nervous suffer- 
— his hips, His Holiness will be hemeeforth com- 
ed to use a stick in walking. 


al 


Epitome of Fetvs, 


The Queen and Court are now at Balmoral, and a 
snowstorm on Sunday kept Her Majesty within 
doors. : 

The King of the Belgians has returned from Eng- 
land, and gone to Vienna. : 

Sir Henry Rawlinson has been appointed special 
representative of the British Goverament to receive 
and attend upon the Shah of Persia. 

The Prince of Wales on Monday visited the Art 
Department of the Exhibition at Vienna. On 
Thursday evening he leaves Vienna, and after 
spending two days at Darmstadt with the Prince 
and Princess of Hesse, will return to England by 
way of Paris on the 27th. 

1 Russell intends to lay on the table of the 
House of Lords, on June 9, a bill for the better 


government of Ireland. 


The late Mr. J. Stuart Mill has left a full auto- 
biography, with directions that it shall be published 
without delay. He has also left treatises on 
„% Nature, Theism,“ and the Utility of 
Religion, the first of which was to have been pub- 
lished in the present year. Arrangements will now 
be made for their speedy appearance. 

Mr. Bruce received a numerous and influential 
deputation on Satu day, who urged the necessity and 
importance of giving the metropolis a uniform 
system of municipal government. The right hon. 

tleman stated that the Ministry had not taken 
the question in hand up to the present, because they 
considered that, whenever an attempt at legislation 
respecting it was made, it should form the leading 
measure of any session during which it was iutro- 
duced. While declining to promise that the Cabinet 
would adopt this as the 28 subject for con- 
sideration next session, Mr. ce added that he 
did not know of any measure of much greater im- 
portance in the political perspective. 

A telegram has been received at the Forei 
Office, announcing the arrival, at Gondokoro, of the 
reinforcemenis sent to Sir Samuel Bab er, and oon. 
firming the private intelligence previously received 
of the safety of the a 

Mr. Ward's fine gallery picture, representin 

oung Luther when a monk, in the convent a 

rfurt, first reading for himself the ancient Bible in 
the library, and thus 3 true and all- 
important value of the Holy iptures, is the 
subject of a very interesting undertaking. The 
picture is to be purchased 2 subscription 
and presented to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to be, placed in the lib of the new 
house of the society, as an appropriate memorial 
of a leading event in the history of the Bible. 

It is stated that the scrutiny of the votes re- 
corded at the late Tyrone election shows a co) a 
of two for Mr. Macartney, the defeated candidate. 

Wednesday was the 2 1 at the 
University of London; Granville, as Chan- 
cellor, presiding. The Chancellor of the 2 
as the representative of the University in Palia- 
ment, in the course of his address, insisted upon 
the right of women to be itted to distinguish 
themselves in the highest branches of education. 
He regretted that they could not at present measure 
their intellectual capacities in the full curriculum 
of the University; nor could he understand why 
they should be prevented Gang 80. 

Fiteshire was visited by a heavy snowstorm on 
Friday and Saturday, and in the vicinity of the 
Lomond Hills the depth of fall varied from four to 
six inches. The Lomond Hills were covered with 
snow. 

The Atheneum regrets to hear that Dr. von 
Tischendorf is suffering from a ytic seizure. 

The Law Times understands that the judges 
facilitated the entrance of Mr. Edwin James into 
the lower branch” of the profession—although 
holding him to be properly disbarred by the benchers 
of his inn—by making an order relieving him from 


the necessity of passing the preliminary examina- 
tion. 


On Saturday the Bank of England Directors 
raised the rate of discount to 6 cent. 
Mr. Fawcett has given notice that on an early 


day after the Whitsuntide recess he should move 


for the appointment of a royal commission to inquire 
into the best mode of essing the present ine- 
qualities in the distribution of political power, with 
a view to secure a more complete representation of 


the le. . 

Mr. Dixon will ask the Vice-President of the 
Council to-morrow whether he can now inform the 
House when the Elementary Education Act Amend- 
ment Bill will be introduced. 

In London on Monday night eight degrees of 
frost were registered. . i 

The Re expresses great satisfaction at havin 
learned that Earl Russell has asked to be eae 
from his promise to lay the foundation stone of 
Mr. Newman Hall’s church, on the ground of 
his age and the distance at which he resides from 
the spot, 


The Ashantee war appears to be growing in its 
roportions. News arrived on Monday by the Royal 
steamer Loanda that a battle was fought on 
April 18 between the Ashantees and the Fantees, 
and that the latter retreated towards the coast. 
The Ashantees had suffered severely from losses in 
battle as well as from smallpox. They were, how- 
ever, pressing on Elmina in great force, where they 
were to be joined by Atchampton, an Ashantee 


chief, with 10,000 men. The Fantees were flocking 
into Cape Coast in great numbers, 1885 
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The Nonconformist of THURSDAY, May Ist (instead of 
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of Tus LissratTion Soctety’s COUNCIL MBETING AND 
THE PuBLic MegeTinG aT Exeter HALL, the Session of 
the Baptist Union, United Methodist Free Churches, and 
other Anniversaries. 


The Nonconformist of WEDNESDAY, May 7th, with 
gratis Supplement, contains full Reports of the following 
Anniversaries :—Baptist Union (Second Sitting), Baptist 
Missionary Society, Wesleyan Missionary Society, &c. 

The Nonconformist of WEDNESDAY, May lach, with 
gratis Supplement, contains Reports of the following 
Anniversaries :—Congregational Union, Bible Society, Reli- 
gious Tract Scciety, Sunday School Union, British and 
Foreign School Society, &c. 7 

The Nonconformist of WEDNESDAY, May 2lst, with 
gratis Supplement of eight pages, contains Reports of 
the following Anniversaries :—Congregational Union (ad. 
journed meeting), London Missionary Society, Peace Society, 
Ke. A full report is ale“ given of the debate in the House of 
Commons on Mr Miall’s Dissstablishmeut motion. 

The above Four Numbers will be sent in due course by 
post on the receipt of twenty penny stamps, 


Orrice—18, Bovy ERIE-STREET, FLEET-STREET, E. C. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


The Nonconformist is now supplied, post free, 
at the reduced price of * n 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 


Those subscribers who 3 to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
puper on tho same terms as heretofore. 


The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. : 


Published by Anrnoun MIALL (to whom it is 
requested that all Post-oflice Orders may be 


made 1 18, Bouverie- street, Fleet- 
street, E. O. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received one or two letters relative to our 
article on “The Al.ianve Tactics,” but cannot inser: 
an, thing on the subject this week. 

We have also received a letter from the secretary of 
the Gateshead branch of the Church Defence Iustitu- 
tion, in reply to the revise l table of vur Enumerator, 
which we must likewise hold over owing to the demands 
on our space. 


The FJonconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21, 1873. 


SUMMARY. — 


THE Prime Minister has enacted several 
parts in the House of Commons during the 
week. On Wednesduy he appeared as the un- 
compromising opponent cf Mr. Cowper Temple’s 
Occasional Sermons Bill, which proposed to 
remove the restrictions that prevent the autho- 
rities of the Church of England from allowing 
persons other than ordained clergymen to 
occupy the pulpits, though not to take part in 
the stated services, of the Church. So vigo- 
rously did Mr. Gladstone denounce the 
3 of asking Parliament to legislate 
for the Parliamentary Church that Mr. Cowper 
Temple’s bill was swept away —only 53 against 
199 members giving it their support. On 
Friday the Premier not only defended the 
State-Church with passionate earnestness, but 


of shutting up the debate. Last night Mr. 
Gladstone was the chumpion of the due obser- 
vance by the House of Commons of Ascension 
Day, as he had previously been of Ash Wed- 
nesday. Of course he carried his point, though 
Mr. Bouverie urged with reason that to be con- 
sistent the House should march to church pre- 
ceded by Lord Charles Russell and the mace. 


The expected O’Keefe crisis came to nothing. 
When Lord Hartington on Thursday moved for 
a select committee to inquire into the action of 
the Irish National Education Board relative to 
the Callan schools, Mr. Bouverie moved as an 
amendment that the House, having partly 
before it, and having partly ordered to be laid 
before it, all the papers relating to the matter, 
‘‘duth pass to the orders of the day.” The 
plea that the board should not be condemned 
unheard seemed to have some weight with the 
House. Neither side mustered for a great party 
conflict, aud eventually the Irish _ eet ete 
motion Was curried by 159 to 131 votes. Pro- 
bably it will be shown thut the board in 
dealing with Mr. O'Keefe has only followed 
precedent. The trial before the Lrish Court 
of Qucen’s Bench is still proceeding, and 
much interest was created by the appearance of 
Curdival Cullen in the witness-box—the first 
time we believe a Romun cardinal has oc upied 
such a position. His eminence stated thut he 
had express authority from the Pope to deal 
with Mr. O' Keefe, and that that authority gave 
him power to push or absolve the plaintiff as 
he thought fit. Mr. O Koefe’s counsel contends 
that he nas been dealt with not only in violationof 
tuo canon law of the Romish Church asinterpreted 
umong the Catholics of Ireland, but also in 
opposition to natural justice and fair play ; 
while the cardinal’s advocate muintains thut 
Mr. O' Keete’s conduct has been scandalous, and 
that he was in fact u“ pest:lential fiery dragon.“ 
It may be doubted whether the jury will be 
able to agree up u any veid.ct, but tue summing 
up of the presiding Judges in explanation of the 
law w.Jl be looked forward to with great 
interest. | 


We give els where a report of the fifty- 
seventh anuiversury meetiyy of the Peace 
Socety. The report, read by Mr. Richard, M. P., 
described the progress of opinion in this country 
iu favour of international arbitration, and 
representatives from France, Spain, and the 
United States were present cordially to endorse 
that philanthropic policy. One of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the meeting expressed especial 
satisfaction at the success of the tribunal of 
Geneva, not only because it has finally disposed 
ot a question that was full of danger to the 
peace of these two kindred and Christian 
nations, but because they confidently hope, in 
the words of the Prime Minister, that ‘it has 
established an example which will be fruitful of 
beuefit to other nations.“ A second resolution 
heartily approved of the motion of which the 
hon. member for Mertbyr has given notice, in 
favour of ‘‘a general and permanent system of 


international arbitration —a proposal which 
will be brought forward with the avowed sym- 


England, and of the representative bodies ot 


the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Calvinistic Methodists, aud other religious 
communities. 


We have commented below .on the grave 
crisis which has arisen at Versailles. On Friday 
the cenflict between the Republicans and Mon- 
archists will commence in earnest. There was a 
trial of strength b-tween them yesterday, when 
M. Buffet was re-elected President of the 
National Assembly by a majority of seventy 
votes (359 to 289). over M. Martel, the Govern- 
ment candidate, and M. Goulard was chosen as 
one of the Vice- Presidents; which incidents are 
regarded as showing that there is a strict union 
between the Orleanists, Legitimists, and Bona- 
partists against which the Left will have tu eon- 
tend on Friday. The interpellation then to be 
submitted, has been signed by 321 members ; 
and this number, if it can be regarded as con- 
stituting the full strength of the Monarchists, 
might give Ministers a small majority. Ifthe 
balance inclines the other way, the vote would 
he fatal not only to the Government, but to 
M. Thiers himself, whom the Right seem 
to have made up their mind to oust, and 
replace by the Duc d’Aumale or a Parliamen- 
tary Executive Committee. These are very 
daring tactics, in face of the recent elections, 
and the elaborate constitutional bills which the 
President has prepared for consolidating a 
Conservative Republic. M. Thiers will on 
Friday next confront in person the reactionists, 
and insist on the proclamation of the Republic 
as a vital necessity. France is in a state of 
feverish excitement as to the issue of this serious 
struggle, and Marshal MacMahon, the head of 
the army, by ostentatiously calling on the Pre- 
ident yesterday, is thought to have shown that 
he is no party to the plot. 


The irreconcileable Federal Republicans of 
Spain profess great dissatisfaction with the 
issue of the recent elections, and a belief that 
the new constituent assembly will not further 
their views. Even in Catalonia their candidates 
have failed; so averse are the people in Spain to 
a revolutionary as distinguished frum a reform- 
ing policy. But for their accumulating finan- 
cial difficulties, the Government might be able 
tomanage matters satisfactorily. Mr. Bradlaugh 
has been at Madrid to congratulate and 
patronise the Government, but his visit does 
not seem to have brightened their prospects. 


The other foreign news of the week demands 
more space than we can afford to give to it. 
The reported capture of Khiva is authorita- 
tively denied; indeed the Russian expedition 
has apparently some tough work before it, ere 
the Czur’s stundard floats over the forts of that 
city. — The Emperor William, after having 
signed the anti-clerical bills, has closed the 
Prussiun Diet, and His Majesty expresses a 
hope that those measures will promote cou- 
cord amongst the various confessions, and lead 
the Church to devote its strength seiely to the 
ure service of God's word.“ — The Shuh of 
— hus reached Moscow, but has brought 
with him neither his harem nor countless 
treasures to luv.sh on the capitals of Europe.— 
Great gloom has been cast over the Vienna 
Exhibition by the nuwerous and heavy failures 
of joint-stock speculators. But the worst is 
now over, and the commercial atmosphere has 
been cleared by this monetary crisis. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


ONCE more France is on the eve of what 
would seem to be a desperate political crisis, 
und once more the so-called Party of Order 
have initiated it. The National Assembly at 


since the vacation. The number of mwemb rs 
present at the sitting was large, and the excite- 
ment wh ch prevailed in the Assembly was in- 
tense. The routine business of the House hud 
hardly been gut through before the President, 
M. Butfet, rend an interpellation, emanating 
from the Right Centre, the purport of which 
cin hardly be taken in any other sense than a 
declaration of open war against M. Thiers and his 
Government. It runs thus“ Considering that 
tue gravity of the political situation requires at 
the head of affuirs a Cubinet whose firmness 
would reassure the country, the undersigned 
members ask leave to question the Ministry 
respecting the modifications which have just 
arisen in its midst, and the necessity of render- 
ing a resolutely Conservative policy predomi- 
nant in the Government of the country. They 
request that Friday be fixed for the discussion 
of this interpellation.” The decision of the 
Assembly as tv the day on which the discussion 
should take place was, after some consultation 
with M. Buffet, deferred till the morrow, and 
our readers will probably learn from the tele- 
grams of the day the precise date fixed upon for 


thy of many dignitaries of the Ch of 


and passions, 
F \ 


Versailles met ou Monday last for the first time 


the commencement of this new conflictof words 
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It seems to have arisen out of the recent 
reconstruction of his Cabinet by M. Thiers. 
M de Goulard, the Minister of the Interior, 
suspected of being a Monarchist in disguise, 
had chosen to take offence at a speech made 
by M. Jules Simon, in which he accredited 
the President of the Republic with liberating 
the territory of France, and paying the war 
indemnity, in the face of those members of 
the Assembly who hampered him in his 
patriotic efforts, and who afterwards claimed 
a share of the honour due to his success. 
M. Thiers, finding that he must modify, to 
some extent, the policy of compromise which 
he has hitherto adopted, and impressed by the 
recent elections, and especially by that of M. 
Barodet for Paris, with the necessity of making 
his Government a homogeneous one on the 
basis of retaining and giving permanence to a 
Republican form of Government, requested his 
Ministry to give in their resignation as a body, 
and subsequently reappointed them, substi- 
tuting M. Casimir-Perier for M. de Goulard 
as Minister of the Interior, and M. Waddington 


for M. Jules Simon us Minister of Public In- 
struction. | 


This reconstruction of the Cabinet, and more 

articularly the exclusion from it of M. de 

oulard, was interpreted, and rightly so, as 
indicating a chan 
President of the 
and intentions of the Monarchical party. The 
members of the Right, consequently, held a 
meeting, and resolved to anticipate M. Thiers 
by an aggressive movement. Hence the iater- 
pellation, of which we have given the exact 
words, and hence the determination of the 
Assembly to discuss it before taking into con- 
sideration the bills presented by M. Dufaure 
for regulating the transmission of the Executive 
Power, and for the creation of a Second Cham- 
ber. The immediate question at issue, there- 
fore, however it may be veiled behind conven- 
tional terminology, is whether M. Thiers is to 
remain Head of the French Republic, or 
whether he is to be ousted—in a words, 
whether the Republic shall continue, or shall 
be prematurely set aside to make way for a 


of policy on the part of the 
public, hostité to the wishes 


THE LORDS AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Mr. ScHNADHORST, in the evidence which 


he recently gave before the Endowed Schools 
Committee, adduced as an illustration of old 
trusts that needed reform, the case of King 


Edward's School at Birmingham. Here is a 


great institution with great revenues, founded 
for the benctit of the whole town, and from the 
time of its foundation to the present time, it has 
ment of mem- 


At the time 
that it was founded there was no alternative, 


and no alternative wasanticipated. Neither King 
Elward himself, nor the Protector Somerset nor 
any of his advisers, could have anticipated the 
ham of the nineteenth century, in 
which, both morally and numerically, Protes- 
onconformity would be predominant, 
any more than they could have anticipated the 
Birmingham of the nineteenth century in re- 
spect to its arts, its manufactures, its litera- 
ture, and its wealth. It happens, therefore, 
that King Edward’s School is not, and was not, 
tied down to a particular sect, although there 
is a clause in the charter relating to the autho- 
rity of the bishop of the diocese respecting any 
Still, from that 

body of King 
Edward's School has been of an exclusively 
It is, besides, 


been under the exclusive mana 
bers of the Established Church. 


Birmi 


tant 


alterations in the statutes. 
time to this, the governin 


Church of England character. 
so out of harmony with the spirit of the times 
that it is altogether self-elected. 


Now, amongst the schools which have come 
under the observation of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners, this Birmingham School is one. 
They had authority to deal with it, and they 


—— 


| 106, and Lord Saliebury’s resolution was there- 

fore carried. | 

The Birmingham School case, as is the 
Emanuel Hospital case, is a typical one. The 
questions at the bottom of it are three—First, 
ure not only the express but the apparent in- 
tentions of founders always to be respected ? 
secondly, is every open school to be con- 
sidered a Church of England school? and 
thirdly, is no alteration ever to be made in such 
schools? The Marquis of Salisbury, and the 
House of Lords following him, have affirmed 
the Conservative doctrines on those points, and 
it is evident that they, intend to apply. these, 
doctrines to all schools whatsoever. For in- 
stance, notwithstanding the majority in the. 
House of Commons iu favour of the Emanuel. 
Hospital scheme, it is to be discussed again in, 
the Lords, and the Lords will, no doubt, exer- 
cise their power to veto it. The whole question, 
therefore, of the reconstitution of the endowed 
schools is reopened. The Commons incline to 
decide one way, aud the Lords the other way. 

What is to be the result? Are the schemes of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners to be 

stopped simply because of the bigotry and 
obstinacy of Tt Salisbury and his followers ? 

Is the dead hand” of the founder always to 
govern? Isthe mere sect established by law 

always to retain its accidental position contrary 

to justice, to common sense, and to the popular 
will? These are the questions that are really 
raised by this debate. Probably they will be 
settled the sooner because of Lord Salisbury’s. 
action, but it is time that they were settled, for 
otherwise the Endowed Schools Commission 
itself will be only a farce, and reform a name 
instead of a reality. 


proceeded to deal with it in a manner consonant | 


to modern taought, and recognising something | 
like popular rights. We do not know whether | 
it was the case, but it seems to us that the 
Commissioners asked themselves what sort of a 
constitution such a school would be likely to 
have had given to it, supposing it to have been 
founded for the benefit of the whole population 
of Birmingham in this present nineteenth 


— 


THE LABOURERS’ UNION AND THE 
FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


| THE lock-out of farm-labourers in cer- 
tain districts of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
in consequence of the decision of the Farmers 
Defence Associations of those districts respec- 


tively nut to employ any union men, is pro- 
ducing the result which a little foresight would 
have enabled the advocates of this mistaken 
policy to prediot. The discharged men, with 
very few exceptions, have remaiffed firm in 
their adherence to the union, and numbers of 
them are being assisted to migrate or emigrate. 


century. At any rate, such a constitution 
they drew ny They propused to change 
the governing body from a self-elective one to 
one of twenty-one. members, eight to be 
appointed by the Town Ovuncil, four by the 
Sch:ol Board, one by the teacher of the founda- 


| tion, and eight to be elected or“, co-opted" by | In the Swaffham district alone, 220 men are 


their fellow-governors. What could be the | . * 
reasonable objection, substantially, to such a qaid to have departed within the space of five 


scheme? Why should any party be afraid of eb te eet 8 * 
it? Woll, there are replies to these questiuns, | °4 Pe 14. 4 0 15 hs i cat gr a 
and they are, that it destroys the exclusively Su Kolk F which Gl ed 8 0 * A *. 
Church character of the present governing | Sue Of Wien Gtemskokd 18 a ee * 0 
body, and that, looking at the state of parties es roar just cae ae + but por 
at Birmingham, it is anticipated that, in the cue fact that the men wf wl 1. Joiuing ve 
course of time, Churchmen may even be placed | non In Increasing Buinvers, 1 1s 1 1 0 
in a minor ty on the governing board. The anticipate the result. The sume remark applies 
broad objection, in fact, is that the dead to the luck-out in the pry og vei of Sud- 
hand” cught still tocontinue to rule the living ony 5 3 2 the 6 „ ny Suk- 
generation, and that it is sufficient for an abuse * armere Tetenee * hee lon, 0 mem - 
to be old, for it, on that account alone, to be bers of which, besides binding themselves to 
continued. ' a discharge all union men, have further agreed 


: : : to pay no more than twelve shillings a week. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, in moving, in the In the Halstead district there is another 
Hous of Lords, on Monday evenin ,, an address | Farmers’ Associution, and a lock-out has just 
to the Cruwu ayalust the assent of Hor Majesty been declared after some week’s purleying, the 
to the proposed scheme, was not at all careful | mon having maintaiued a very determined atti- 
—he seldom is—to conceal the reasons of his tude. In many other parts of the country men 
action. He was blunt almost to excess. He have been dischurged simply for belonging to the 
maintained that the school was a Church of union, even when no application for an advance 
England school—that now and in fiture, as of wages had been made by them; and in 
heretviore, the governing body should be one almost every instance the result has been an 
of Ohurchmen, that the head-masters, and accession of strength to the union. 
assistants, and all others, should still continue Now it is strange that the farmers, who are 
to be clergymen or members of the Church, ) 


so fond of proclaiming that the rate of wages is 
that all the boys should still be well grounded ruled by the law of supply and demand, should 


Monarchy. The event is regarded as doubtful ; 
but M. Thiers has so frequently parried the 
most vigorous blows of his opponents, that one 
is disposed to anticipate that he may once more, 
and, we trust finally, secure the safety and 
permanence of the present French Republic. 


The Monarchical party, whether in France or 
in Spain, has never distinguished itself by that 
self-restraint which alone might be able to 
achieve the object of their policy. A spirit of 
wisdom has never been vouchsafed to it. A 
sentiment of patriotism has never given toue to 
its counsels. Whether it be right or wrong 
in the theory of Goverument which it has 
espoused, the course of action which it has 
tuken to reduce that theory to practice has 
been invariably prompted by passion and 
fauaticism rather than by sagacity and reason. 
It is now again steering confidently for the 
rock upon which the frail bark which carries 
the interests of Frauce, as well as the possible 
ultimate predominance of its own idvas, will be 
shivered to pieces. Whether the members of 
the Right succeed or fail in the contest they 
have just provoked, the result will be practically 
disastrous for themselves and for their cause. 
Should they obtain a majority, and chus force 
upon M. Thiers the necessity of vacating his 

ost before the lust instalments of the war 
indemnity, now in course of liquidation, shall 
have been paid, and therefore before the soil of 
France shall have been delivered from occupation 
by the Germans, it is impossible to foresee the 
state of chaos into which the French nation will 


— — 


be precipitated. For the present, it is quiet aud 
content. It dreads any further revolution, 
whether in the interes s of Mouarchy or of 
Democracy. It will, probably, fare badly with 
either of the factions who persist in the attempt 
to establish their respective nostrums at the 
expense of the slowly-recovering prosperity of 
the country. The leust evil to be feared in the 
case is an immediate coup d'état, which M. 
Thiers has striven his hardest to ay. id, but 
which might be forced upon him by popular 
indignation, eventuating in an immediute dis- 
solution of the Assembly, and a premature 
apres! to the decision of Univ-rsal Suff age. 
Should the Right fail in securing a majority iu 
sup of their interpellation, they will have 

de M. Thiers more than ever m ster of the 
situation, and then farewell to their hopes of 
reconstituting a Monarchy in the pl toe of the 
existing Conservative Republic. No doubt, 
France migbt, in the end, adapt herself to 
either form of Government; but neither fer 
the one nor the other is cha prepared to sa- 
crifice present tranquillity for general tumult, 


revolutionary violence, or peradyenture, civil 
war. 


in the doctrines and principles of the Church, 
and, in fact, that there should be no alteration 
whatever in the present state of things—Bir- 
mi: gham, and, uo doubt, all the people of Bir- 
mingham, notwithstanding. To carry out the 
marquis’ prin«iples, in fact, the present consti- 
tution of the school would be forced upon Bir- 
migham, even if the governors were the only 
members of the Established Church left in the 
plice. It is like the old argument that the 
Cuurch exists for the sake of the clergy. So 
schools must exist, not for the sake of the 
scholars or the people, but the masters and the 


governors. 


We have said that Lord Salisbury was blunt, 
and bluntness is oat accompanied by ob- 
ucie gave the Lords the 
opportunity of taking a med: um course between 
the rejection and the acceptance of the scheme of 
the Endowed Schools Commission, which em- 
bodied a modification of the scheme; but, as 
our readers know, after a debate, in which Lord 
Lyttelton ge bravely not only for the 
rtant, 

n ounded, 
Lord Ducie’s — was rejected by 60 to | taken by the farmers’ unions—for ao they may 


stiuacy. Lord 


me itself, but, what is far more im 


for the principle u which it was 


have taken measures certuin to limit the supply 
of labour, and thus enhance its market price 
independently of the artificial regulation of it 
effected by the action of the uuion. It is one 
thing to refuse to yield to an unreasonable 
demand for au increase of wages, and quite 
another to attempt to suppress the union by 
r fusing to employ auy men who belong to it. 
The former course may lead to an amicable 
arrangement, the latter is a declaration of un- 
compromising warfare. Au attack on the 
v. ry life of the union naturally calls forth 
its most determined resistance, and occa- 
sions a feeling of bitterness that will not be 
easily allayed. The union is bound to sup- 
port the men who stick to it, as long as 
the funds hold out, and it is an absolute 
necessity to use every-effort to obtain employ- 
ment for the locked-vut men as — 5 

possible, in order to prevent too great a drain 
upon those funds. 1 as so0n as a 
lock-out takes place, the men who are 
willing to leave are at once drafted off to the 
north of England, or, if they prefer it, to the 
c lonies. The course then which has been 
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iately be termed—is one that is suicidal 
to their own interests. They are probably con- 
vinced by this time that their efforts to crush 
the union in their several districts are futile, 
and it is to be hoped that their failure will be a 
sufficient warning to the farmers in other parts 
of the country. A general imitation of their 
p ings would go far to remove the flower 
of our labouring agricultural population from 
the soil. ‘Such an imitation has, however, most 
unwisely been advocated by a correspondent of 
Bell's Weekly ip ee at who thinks the union 
might easily be ed, if the farmers through- 
out the country would combine for that pur- 
. This writer, who signs himself W. C.,“ 
as the effrontery to recommend that the 
machinery of the boards of guardians should be 
used, or rather misused, in 28 out his 
lan for a National Farmers’ Union! But apart 
om this extraordinary proposal, we are glad 
to believe that a combined attempt of the 
farmers to suppress the union is imprac- 
ticable, for the simple reason that they are by 
no means unanimous as to either the wisdom 
or the desirability of such an attempt. On the 
contrary, a very large number of them strongly 
disa e of the course which has been taken 
by the Furmers’ Associations upon whose pro- 
ceelings we have commented. This is a fact 
within our own knowledge, and it is with 
22 that we thus publicly exonerate a 
class of our countrymen from complicity 
with the foolish proceedings of some of its 
members. 


It is perfectly true, as is urged in excuse of 
the proceedings which we have condemned, that 
a strike of agricultural labourers at certain 
seasons of the year would be far more disastrous 
to farmers than a strike can be to manufac- 
turers. But it is to be borne in mind that the 
busy agricultural seasons, such as the hay and 
the corn harvests, are the labourers’ harvests 
also, and that they will hesitate long before 
locking themselves out from work at such 
times. Again, it is contended that if the union 
be not crushed, there is no prospect of a limit 
to the demands of the men. Possibly not; 
and it is not improbable that the tendeney of 
the immediate future will be in the direction of 
a gradually increasing rate of w for all 
kinds of labour. But, on the other hand, if the 
labourers are unreasonable in their demands, 
they will certainly defeat their own objects, and 
this their leaders know very well. They might 
succeed in forcing an exorbitant rate of pay 
during a few months of the year when their 
servives are absolutely — to the farmers; 
but they are quite aware of the fact that 
such conduct would receive condign punish- 
ment in the slack winter season. E 
unreasonable demands, the feeling of the publio 
would be with the farmers, whereas it is oer- 
tainly against them in their attempts to crush 
the union. In the cases of locking-out to 
which we have referred, the highest rate of 
— * demanded for day labourers was 15s. per 
week, whilst in one instance it was only 13s. 
On their own showing, it was not against these 
demands the Farmers’ Associations stood out, 
but against the ‘‘ dictation” of the union. 


The Labourers’ Union is a national one, and 
there is no reason why the farmers should not 
have a national association to enable them to 
resist unfair demands on the part of the 
labourers. We hope that the day is not far 
distant when capital and labour will no longer 
be in a state of intermittent warfare. But as 
long as such a lamentable state of affairs con- 
tinues, it is obvious that if on the one side 
there is a powerful and disciplined organisation, 
and on the other anarchy and disunion, the 
result of every conflict is pre-determined. Up 
to this time we believe the right has almost 
invariably been on the side of the labourers, 
who in the majority of the eastern, western, 
and southern counties have been wretched! 
paid. But it does not follow that it will 
continue he 3 a —— t, 8 the 
appropria e emplo of labour in 

ture seems to be that of making reason- 
ble concessions. Even if they have to do with 
„ men, * 2 reconcile * to 

ymen er wages. © migration 
of — will certainly continue, until some 
approximation to a uniform rate of wages is 
attained. Complete and immediate uniformity 
is neither to be expected nor desired; but a 
difference as great as that between the 
of farm-labourers in Northumberland and in 


cms unfortunate that 
eral — or higher wages on 
the part of the farm - labourers should have come 
immediately after one of the most disastrous 
years on record. There is no 
proportion of the farmers of 

o suffered serious logs 


the deficiencies of last harvest, and the 


§ | in England, and it mi ht injure 


present prospects for the current year are by no 
means enco ing. These considerations, 
although they should not hinder reasonable de- 
mands, should not be altogether unrecognised 
by the leaders of the Labourers’ Union. 


Professor Owen has been appointed to a Civil 
Companionship of the Order of the Bath. 


Tue New CaBLEExpepitTion. —TheGreat Eastern, 
with the chief part of the new Atlantic cable, has 
made a fair passage from Sheerness round to Port- 
land. She has more than 2,600 miles of cable in 
her tanks, the remainder being stowed in three 
supplementary steamers. 1 

NIVERSITY OF Lonpon.—The following is a list 
of the candidates who have passed the recent 
general examination for women :— 

Pass List.—Honocrs Drvision.— Lilian Hughes, 

ivate study; and Annette Sarah Verrall, Ladies’ 

lege, Cheltenham. 

Firat Drvision.—Anna Lloyd Braithwaite, Ladies’ 
College, Kendal; Florence Leigh Braacker, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham ; Mary Rebecca Hunt, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham ; Lucy Johnson, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; Caroline Lloyd, Bedford Collegeand private 
tuition ; Grace Ma t Swan Pagan, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; Hannah Sturge, Ladies’ College, Kendal, 
and private tuition; and Fanny Ada Vaughan, private 
tuition. 

SEconD DIVISION.—Elizabeth Eleanor Atkinson, Bed- 
ford College. 

Mr. GLA Ds Troy R ON EDUCATION IN IRELAND.— 
A memorial, signed by a large number of Irish 
ladies, was lately presented to Mr. Gladstone, pray- 
ing for a grant from the surplus revenue of the Irish 
Church, with a view to the promotion of the higher 


education amongst women. The Premier, in his 


reply, doubts whether the time has come for givin 
this proposition full consideration, adding: - ‘VU 
the dares grades of education in Ireland the highest 
remains unsettled, the middle has not yet even been 
attempted—even the lower is sometimes threatened 
with disturbance. It seems requisite that some 
solid ground should be laid in these known and 
familiar questions before we put out to sea, as it 
may be called, were it only because we do not yet 
know how far it may be practicable to provide for 
the cases of women in dealing with University and 
middle-class education in Ireland.” 


Tue TicHBORNE CasE.—The reading of the 
Tichborne claimant’s evidence in the action of 
ejectment was brought to a close early in the course 
of yesterday s P and the examination of 
witnesses was then resumed. The Abbé Joseph 
Toursel, chaplain of the French Chapel in King- 
street, Portman-square, and who was formerly ac- 
quainted with the Tichborne family, stated that on 
ane occasion Sir James and Roger attended mass, 
and afterwards they had a conversation with the 
Abbé in French. itness complimented Roger on 
his speaking French so well, when Sir James 

ulled him up very abruptly, saying that 
is son would occupy a very important position 
im if he spoke 
English with a French accent. Dona Clara 
Hayley, the wife of the English physician at Meli- 
pilla, was next called. She spoke to Arthur Orton’s 
arrival in that town many years ago. He was 
dressed as a sailor, said his father’s name was George 
Orton, and that he was butcher to the Queen. He 
remained in her house three months. She saw him 
constantly during his stay in Melipilla, and when 
she did not see him at her own house she met him 
at the houses of her neighbours. She had looked 
at the defendant in court, and when asked by the 
examining counsel, ‘‘ Can you tell me, is he like the 
boy who was with you?” the witness replied, ‘‘ He 
is the same.” The cross-examination of Dona 
Hayley had not been brought to a close when the 
court adjourned, | 


ALEXANDRA Patace.—The opening of the 
Alexandra Palace and Park on Saturday next, the 
24th instant, will add a new place of elevatin 
amusement and recreation to the metropolis, an 
provide for residents in the rapidly growing northern 
suburbs an establishment offering similar attractions 
to those so long enjoyed at the Crystal Palace by 
their southern brethren. The natural beauty of the 
Alexandra Park, heightened as it is by judicious 
and tasteful os will be a great attraction, and 
the extent of the grounds (220 acres) renders them 
a valuable addition to the existing lungs of London, 
and the interior will make a delightful promenade. 
The great organ by Mr. Willis is one of the 1 
and finest instruments in the kingdom. A first- 
rate orchestra has been formed by Mr. Weist Hill, 
the conductor of the company's music, and an 
efficient choir of 300 voices will assist in the 
oratorios and other great performances which are to 
be given in the Palace. theatre occupies one of 
the t ts, and in another is a concert hall which 
will seat 3,000 visitors. On the opening day there 
will be a grand international flower show, at which 
1, 200/. be given in prizes ; and at three p.m. a 
vocal and instrumental concert will take 
place in the centre transept, under the direction of 
Sir Michael Costa. The band and chorus will 
number upwards of 1,000, and N the vocalists 


ication with 
all stations on the Great Northern, Metropolitan, 


and London, Chatham, and Dover Railways. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


The fifty-seventh public anniversary of this 
society was held last evening at Finsbury Chapel, 
Moorfields, Mr. Henry Pease in the chair. There 
were present Mr. S. Morley, M. P., Mr. A. J. 
Mundella, M. P., Mr. A. Illingworth, M. P., Mr. 
J. W. Pease, M. P., Mr. H. Richard, M. P., the Rev. 
C. Vince, Messrs. Henry Vincent, Samuel Gurney, 
John Horniman, M. Henri Bellaire (Paris), Senor 
A. de Marcoartu (late of the Spanish Cortes), A. H, 
Hayward (Liverpool), Yardley Warner (U. 8. 
America), Edmund Sturge, William Holmes, James 
Henderson, and William Tallack (secretary of the 


Howard Society). 


The CuarrMaN called on the secretary to read 
the report, or such parts of it as might be most 
interesting. 

Mr. Ricuarp, M. P. (the secretary), said he had 
no intention of inflicting on the audience the volu- 
minous document which he held in his hand, and 
the appearance of which, he was afraid, might alarm 
them. They had heard him so often, and on the 
same subject, that it would have been more agree- 
able to him to hold his peace altogether on this 
occasion; but as this was the anniversary of the 
society, it was necessary to present some account of 
its proceedings during the past year. The report 
began by a reference to the loss sustained by the 
society by the death of several valued friends, 
amongst whom the committee desired to pay 
a special tribute of their esteem and gra- 
titude and affection to the memory of Mr. 
Robert Charlton, of Bristol, who was a staunch 
friend of the society for twenty years, ever ready 
to aid it by his sagacious counsels, his generous 
sympathies, and his liberal contributions.” Allu- 
sion was also made in the report to a memorable 
occasion on which Mr. Charlton came conspicuously 
into notice :—‘‘ In conjunction with the late Mr. 
Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, and Mr. Hen 
Pease, our present president, he was designated, 
nut by the Peace Society, but by the Society of 
Friends, to go to St. Petersburg on a mission to the 
Emperor of Russia, on the eve of the Crimean War. 
Prompted purely by motives of Christian faith and 
philanthropy, they went in no political character, 
and with no political purpose whatever, but in- 
structed by the ten gos body whom they repre- 
sented in a few simple, earnest, Christian words to 
make an appeal to that powerful potentate in 
favour of peace. There is convincing evidence 
that that appeal was not in vain, and that 
it might have led to beneficent and practical 
results, if unhappily the temper of the nation, as 
represented by the press, and the course taken at 
the moment by those who guided our national 
policy, had not come in to frustrate the in- 
fluence of the ambassadors of He believed 
that none of the gentlemen who bore in that 
truly Christian and benevolent enterprise had had 
a moment’s doubt as to the justness and wisdom of 
the course they took ; buti ony ag ing had ever 

across their minds, it must have dis- 
pelled when they found that one or two years ago 
all the securities for the sake of which the war was 
waged, and which were supposed to justify the 
war, were absolutely surrendered by the very 
powers that made the war, leaving nothing what - 
ever to show for the million of human lives, and the 
400 millions of money which were sacrificed in that 
terrible contest. The report then gave an account 
of the various operations of the society by way of 
org meetings during the past year. More than 

20 lectures and meetings had been held to advo- 
cate the cause of peace and international arbitra- 
tion, and in this service they had been aided by 
Mr. Henry Vincent, the Rev. G. W. Conder, the 
Rev. John Flower, the Rev. Dr. Rees, the Rev. J. 
H. Paterson, the Rev. Arthur O’Neill, Mr. Jobn 
Noble, Mr. A. H Dyer, Mr. William Pollard, the 
Rev. Mr. Humphreys, and others. A number of 
—— conferences on international arbitration 

also been held at Birmingham, Bristol; 
Darlington, and Dublin, through the agency of 
local associations, as well as by the direct 
action of the committee in London, and a 
great deal of work done in that way had been 
acting on the public mind. He should like just 
to make a passing remark here which was not 
in the report, and for which he would be 
responsible, not the committee :—He observed 
that when some of the public journals did them the 
honour to advert to the report presented at this 
anniversary and to the number of meeti that 
had been held, they frequently asked in a 
sarcastic tone, Do these good people imagine 
that they really exercise any influence over io 
opinion by these well-meant endeavours?” ell, 
he answered calmly, and confidently, ‘‘We do 
believe that,”—(Hear, hear)—and it was a little 
curious that newspapers which had no reason to 
assign for their own exist save that they 
existed to do the very thing which this society at- 
* viz., to exercise any influence over 
ublic opinion by the same means, by statement of 
act, by argument, should assume such a tone, 
when it was well known that it was not by means 
the press, so much as by means of societies like 
this that all the great recent social and political 


reforms had been effected in this country. 
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It was the Catholic Association that obtained 


the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act ; it 
was the Dissenting Deputies and other Nonconfor- 
mist associations that procured the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts ; it was the Anti-Slave 

Society that abolished slavery, and it was the Anti- 
Corn Law e that led to the introduction of 
free trade. (Hear, hear.) So, in like manner, 
they of this society did believe in that conviction, 
and would continue to carry on its operations; for 
the Peace Society could do something ; it had done 
something, it was doing something, and would do 
something more to bring war into discredit, and 
hasten the reign of universal peace. (Hear, hear.) 
He would now refer for a few moments to the more 
important and permanent incidents connected with 
the peace cause that had occurred during the past 
year :—‘‘ At the last annual meeting of the Peace 
Society the prospect of a peaceable settlement of 


the questions in dispute between this count 
and the United States had become euddenly | 
had 


clouded by serious differences of opinion 

arisen between the two governments as to the in- 
terpretation of certain articles in the Treaty of 
Washington. There was more than one crisis in 
the 8 of the negotiations which ensued when 
the friends of peace could do little more than hope 
against hope. Happily, however, those concerned 
in the negotiations on both sides preserved a calm 
and conciliatory temper; while the two great 
nations whose interests were involved displayed, 
during several months of irritating suspense, a 
degree of composure and self-control that was most 
honourable to their character. Ultimately a way 
of escape was found out of the difficulties, partly 
through the timeiy intervention of the distinguished 
gentlemen who constituted the Tribunal of Geneva, 
which left the course clear for them to proceed with 
their great work of international jurisdiction. The 
committee desire to express their warmest gratitude 
to Her Majesty’s Government, and especially to 
Lord Granville, for.the patience and perseverance 
with which he sought means to extricate the two 
countries from the dangerous perplexities which at 
one time threatened to wreck the arbitration. 
Nothing in their judgment could be more admirable 
or more worthy of the character of a Christian and 
patriotic statesman than the combined firmness, 
temper, and tact - by the Foreign Secrotary 
throughout the whole of that critical conjuncture. 
As to the Geneva tribunal itself, no two opinions 
exist or can exist that the gentlemen who acted as 
arbitrators were honourable and high-minded 
men, who sought by the most diligent study 
of the questions brought before them, and 
by the exercise of a calm and conscientious 
judgment, to arrive at a just conclusion. And 
although the award has not gone in our favour 
on the material issues, there cannot be a doubt 
that the general sentiment of the country is well 
expressed in the language of one of our journals 
(the Saturday Review), that ‘the Geneva award is 
entitled not only to implicit acquiescence but to 
the respect which belongs to a consc:entious and 
intelligent verdict.’ The value of this event as an 
indication of the progress of civilisation, and as a 
precedent for the future, is not to be exaggerated. 
A few discontented spirits, indeed, have attempted 
to show that the general principle of arbitration 
has been discredited, because the judgment, both 
in this case and in that referred to the Emperor 
of Germany, has been adverse to this country. 
We believe, on the contrary, that the calm and 
dignified submission with which the English nation 
as a whole has accepted these judgments, and 
consented without a murmur to pay the con- 
siderable penalties with which they were accom- 
panied, will have done more to consecrate 
the principle of arbitration than if the most 
triumphant success had attended its cause. It 
has given a noble example which no nation here- 
after shall be able to disregard, of implicit obedience 
to the authority of law even when its decision has 
been adverse to itself. The conspicuous fact of 
Great Britain and the United States having suc- 
cessfully appealed to arbitration as a means of 
adjusting such serious and dangerous differences as 
existed between them has naturally attracted great 
attention, and given reuewe impulse to the idea 
and aspiration which has been long cherished by a 
few thoughtful minds in favour of a defined and 
authoritative system of international law to be 
aiministered by an international tribunal.” The 
committee rejoiced to find that this question had 
been discussed with activity and earnestness in 
various countries of Europe, in our own by Pro- 
fes or Lorimer, Professor Seely , Viscount Amberley, 
Professor Levi and Mr. Frederick Seebohm, who, 
quite independently of the Peace Society, had 
recently contributed to the literature of this subject. 
It was also a most gratifying indication of the in- 
terest felt on this subject that a gentleman now on 
the platform, Senor de Marcoartu, formerly a mem- 
ber of the — Cortes, had offered a prize of 
300/. for the best essay on the means of securing 
peace by the establishment of a Court of Arbitra- 
tion. It was also gratifying to the committee to 
observe amongst the many testimonies they had 
rece ved recently, the earnest spirit in which this 
s bject had been taken hold of by the religious 
bodies of this country. The Congregational and 
Baptist bodies had not only unanimous reso- 
lutions in favour of arbitration at the great assem- 
blies of the Unions which represented all their 
churches, but they had done so in their separate 
d strict Associations in almost every county of Eng - 
land and Wales. The Calvinistic Methodists of 
Wales and the Primitive and other Methodist 


bodies in England had adopted a similar course. 
The United Presbyterian Synod of Edinburgh had 
done the same. The committee also acknow 
with special satisfaction the cordial support which 
the arbitration movement had received from many 
of the clergy of the Church of England. The Arch- 
bishop of ‘York had accepted the presidency of the 
Yorkshire International Arbitration Association, 
and the Dean of Ripon and the Archdeacon Mus- 
grave were vice-presidents. The Bishop of Man- 
chester wrote that to say nothing of the legiti- 
mate influence of Christian principles, it was 
nothing less than a monstrous anachronism that 
nations should be still found settling their 
quarrels, not before the tribunals — and 
reason, but by the brutal and irrati arbitra- 
ment of the sword.” At May lectures and public 
meetings clergymen of the Established Ch had 
taken the chair. The committee delighted to dwell 
on this part of the subject because they had hitherto 
sometimes had occasion to bewail the apathy, and 
in some instances the positive a of ministers 
of religion to the peace movement. They therefore 
hailed the gradual accession to their ranks of so 
many members of this powerful body. The com- 
mittee rejoiced not so much in the influence so 
gained, but because it was the right kind of influ- 
ence. There was only one power in the world that 
could effectually confront and overturn the war 
power, and that was the power of the Christian 
Church. She, stronger than sword or bayonet, needle- 
gunorrifled cannon, possessed weapons which, though 
not carnal, were mighty through God to the pulling 
down of — 2 and there was no stronghol 

of injustice, oppression, and cruelty in existence so 
formidable as that which the war-god had built for 
itself in the heart of Christian Euro But when 
all Christians united to suppress it, 1t would fall as 
the walls of Jericho before the trumpets of the 
Jewish priests. (Hear, hear.) He would now 
advert for a moment to another interesting incident 
that had occurred during the past year. Some 
friends in America had been for many years zealous 
advocates for the establishment of something like 
a permanent court of nations for the settlement of 
disputes between states, and that which had given 
a tendency to this thought was the fact that there 
already existed in the great Republic institutions of 
that kind which had been attended with the happiest 
results. To employ the words of an illustrious man 
who had recently passed from amongst us, himself 
a strenuous friend of international arbitration—Mr. 
J. S. Mijl—(cheers)—‘“‘in the United States the 
tribunals which act as umpires between the Federal 
and States Governments, naturally also decide all 
disputes between two States, &. The Supreme 
Court of the Federation dispenses international 
law, and is the first great example of what is now 
one of the most prominent wants of civilised 
society—a real international tribunal. Well, then, 
friends in America, encou by this signal pre- 
cedent which existed in their own land, and stimu- 
lated by the successful result of the Geneva arbi- 
tration, conceived the idea of a mission to Europe 
to r their views, and to invite the co- opera- 
tion of the friends of justice and humanity in the 
Old World towards their practical realisation. This 
mission was to have consisted of Mr. Elihu Burritt 
and the Rev. J. B. Miles, secretary of the 
American Peace Society. Unhappily, Mr. Bur- 
ritt’s health would not permit — to under- 
take it, and Mr. Miles, therefore, had to do the 
work alone, which he did with a diligence 
and devotion worthy of all praise. The committee 
were delighted to see him, and welcomed him, and 
gave bim all the encouragement in their power. 
After he had stayed a few days in London, he went 
to the continent, and visited France, Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, and Germany. His object was to 
get special access to distinguished statesmen and 
jurists, in order to submit his ideas to them, and 
endeavour to enlist their sympathy on his behalf. 
The special idea of their American friends was 
this: — To convene a voluntary congress of the 
leading jurists of all nations, with a view to define, 
consolidate, and, so far as possible, settle the princi- 
ples and rules of international law, as the first and 
essential step towards the e&tablishment of an inter- 
national tribunal. Amongst those to whom Mr. 
Miles submitted his views were Count Sclopis, the 
President of the Tribunal of Geneva ; the Viscount 
D’Itajuba, Brazilian Ambassador at Paris, and 
member of the Tribunal; M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
formerly Foreign Minister of Finance ; Siguor 
Mancini, Professor of International Law in the 
University of Rome; Signor Pierantoni, ee 
the same office in the University of Naples; M. 
Heffter and M. Holzendorff, the distinguished Ger- 
man jurists; M. de Laveleye, M. Jaqueminis, and 
M. Vissipers, in Belgium ; M. Charles Calvo, M. de 
Parien, and M. Charles Lucas, of France, all men 
of distinction in regard to the study of international 
law. They all acknowledged the excellence of Mr. 
Miles’s views, and many of them expressed their sub- 
stantial concurrence in the means he proposed for 
their attainment. He would not detain the meeting 
by dealing with the variety of other topics in 
the report; but he must make one allusion 
to the agitation that was being carried on in 
favour o by the working men of this 
country. he committee had watched with 
peculiar interest and satisfaction the operation of 


| the Workmen’s Peace Associations by conferences 
and trade councils, and at * eating as well 
e question o 


as by correspondence on Interna- 
tional Peace Arbitration. It was to the committee 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times to find 
the labouring classes, who were the first victims ol 


= = 
war, joining spontaneously in the campaign for 


edged | sembly of * men the question always met 
an 


with a prom 
receiv 
Working Men’s Peace Association, a letter from 
G w, in which he said that a conference had 
just held there at which there were 116,300 
artisans represented by delegates, and the greatest 
unanimity prevailed, and a resolution had been 


to the effect that the commercial 
and economical advancement of the industrial 


classes being esssential to their highest in- 
tellectual and moral development, and as war 
between nations diminished production, and in- 
creased the cost of food, and entailed heavy 
financial burdens, the conference gave its adherence 
to 22828 of international arbitration as a 
practical, rational, and economical means of per- 
manently — international disputes, and ex- 
pressed a fervent hope that the House of Commons 
would give a ial support to the motion of Mr. 
Henry Richard. (Hear, hear.) It was pleasant 
also to find the increasing support of several ladies, 
amongst whom the committee named Mrs, E. M. 
King and Miss Sturge, of Birmingham, who had 
shown a praiseworthy desire to enter on a course of 
8 in favour of the peace cause. (Hear, 
ear.) There were several other points in the 
rt. One referred to the Mutiny Act and the 
obligations which soldiers were relicved from. An 
amendment had been promised, and an amended 
bill had been passed, but it was not satisfactory, as 
the concession was so clogged with difficulties that 
it was little better than a muckery, ‘‘keeping Ne. 
mise to the ear, and breaking it to the hope.” 0 
report concluded with a general review of the pros- 
cts of peace amongst the so-called civilised nations. 
ere they were met by two classes of facts that wer 
discordant and contradictory ; on the one side they 
saw the Governments plunging deeper and deeper 
into the military system of 3 other to 
a deadly encounter, sacrificing everything that was 
most precious in national life and prosperity, and 
rendering life so intolerable by 8 milita 
service, as to drive into exile crowdsof the rising you 
of the country. On the other side they saw these 
same nations growing rapidly in the intelligence 
which enabled them to see the absurdity of war, and 
its shocking brutalities, in contrast with those clear 
conceptions of religion and morality which brought 
into broader relief its injustice and wickedness. 
On the one side were Governments encouraging 
and glorifying war, and on the other the popu- 
lation demanding peace. Surely the issue could not 
long he doub In these days,” the report 
eoncluded, ‘‘ when popular power is increasing, and 
must increase in every civilised nation, the voice of 
the people will at length be heard, for in thisinstance 
at least, if in no other, the voice of the people is as 
the voice of God.” The hon. member sat down 
amid loud cheers. 

Mr. Ricuarp, M. P., then read the balance-sheet, 
which showed a balance in hand, in May, 1872, 
of 616/. ; the receipts had been—from collections, 
15/.; subscriptions and donations, 4,903/.; and 
legacies, &c., brought up the total receipts to 
6.0431. On the expenditure side were items of 
8491. for the Herald of Peace, re &c., salaries 
and wages, 800/. odd; rent, 1 60/. ; 
stationery, &c., 34/. ; agents’ travelling expenses, 
lectures, &c., 3,004. ; — agency, 1 in- 
vestments, 556/., leaving a balance in the bank of 
436/., and cash in hand, 6/. 58. 11d. 

The CHaiRMAN said he would be brief in intro- 
ducing the s ers who would follow him, but he 
had desired to call attention to the interest taken in 
this question by the artisan class, which, however, 
had n done so well already by Mr. Richard. 
He knew there were many gentlemen who could 
not believe that all war was essentially wrong, but 

et they all agreed in the first grand 12 that 
ove must rule in the heart of a Christian. He 
cordially accepted the expression of gratitude to 
Earl Granville, as noticed in the — because 
Lord Granville and his coadjutors incurred 
no little censure from certain pee and yet they 
did not yield their principles for the sake of 
r popularity. (Hear, hear.) They heard 
a good deal about the préstige of a nation, 
but what did it mean? Did it mean that the 
course a state should follow was to set nation against 
nation, or that God having made of one blood all 
the nations of the earth, they could cultivate the 
principle of love between all mankind, which was 
the principle this society desired to follow? (Hear, 
hear.) He would add one word more, and ask the 
speakers to pour out the full force of their talent, 
experience, and sympathy, and the audience to 
respond and encourage the workers in the cause, 
which he believed would grow and triumph as years 
rolled on. (Cheers.) : 

The Rev. CHaRLEs Vince moved the following 
resolution :— 
desire 


1 thie mesting record their cordial 
with th» settlement, ’ 
that existed between 


to : 
arbitration, of the serious difficulties 
and the 


America. They ro 

tribunal of Geneva, not only because it has finally of 
a question that was full of 
kindred and Christian 


hope, in the words of the Prime Minister 
in 0 i 
G 


He said their secretary had written to him a few 
days ago telling him the kind of resolution to which 
he would have to but adding that he would 
be perfectly at li to touch on topics not 
embraced the resolution, and he would 
avail himself of the proffered liberty. Tho 
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circle embraced by the principles, and the motives, 
and the arguments of the Peace Society was indeed 
such a very vast one, that there need be no induce- 
ment to travel outside of that. It had been said 
that the peace movement was a narrow movement, 
that the men joining in it were men of one idea. 
The society had its faults, but narrowness of 
sympathy and aim were net among them. From a 
monetary point of view, it could not be condemned 
as narrow in its aims; it sought to lessen the wasted 
outlay of empires. It desired that England should 
lead the way in that good work, and by the influ- 
ence of example get the other nations to spend their 
hard-earned money not in the creating of tears, but 
in the wiping of them away ; not in the creation of 
sorrows, but in the alleviation of them; not in 
turning fertile fields into a wilderness ; not in turn- 
ing stately cities into heaps of ruins, but in tilling 
the waste lands, and creating instead of destroying. 
(Cheers.) The Peace Society sought to create a spirit 
which would Jessen the taxation of the whole world. 
Empires, like individuals, had their differences, and 
it were best that they should secure that right should 
be enthroned above might. The society sought to 
overthrow a system which wasted the lives of thou- 
sands and millions. These were objects which 
showed that the society could not be accused of 
narrowness of sympathy or purpose. To those who 
snecred at the principles of the society as being onl 
suited for practice 7 the millenium had arrived, 
he would reply that wise-doing and well-doing 
would not be the result of the millenium, but the 
causes of its coming. National arbitration went on 
the good principle that no man was a good age in 
his own cause. Wherein did nations differ from 
individuals? Artemus Ward said there was a good 
deal of human nature in 3 generally (laughter) 
and the speaker contended that, when a man was a 
member of a company, it was likely there would be 
more human nature in him than before. (Laughter.) 
So it was with a collection of individuals called a 
state, and arbitration was as effective in the aggre- 
gate as in the individual instance. If by arbitration 
war had been stopped, it did not imply the preven- 
tion of one war only, but of the progeny of that 
war down to alltime. (Loud cheers.) The speaker 
concluded by an anecdote of the late Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, who, on being asked what he would do in 
the event of being placed in a certain aggravatin 

ition, said, I will not tell thee what I woul 

o, but what I ought to do.” 

Mr. A. J. MUNDELLA Said he had never moved or 
supported a resolution before any public meeting 
which had his more hearty and thorough concur- 
rence than the resolution he now begged to second. 
He had always, since he had taken any part in 
public life, advocated a system of international 
arbitration, not only from deep conviction, but 
from what he had seen of the results of arbitration 
between masters and workmen; and also because 
of the advice of the great modern teacher, Mr. 
Cobden. (Loud cheers.) There were few men who 
had suffered so much from the insults engendered 
by the military spirit than that statesman, but 

most everything he wrote, and everything 
he said, seemed to have verged on the 

rophetic. The society might well congratu- 
ate itself, for what, after all, was the wonderful 
work—the arbitration with the United States—but 
the work of the society and the friends of e. 
(Cheers.) Twenty years ago no man would have 
ventured to hope that a great question be- 
tween two t nations, of which England 
was one, would be settled by an international 
tribunal. He was happy to believe that England 
had taken the initiatory step which would e it 
very difficult for their own, or any other wise and 
Christian nation, to go to war again. The resolu- 
tion referred to America and England, but they had 
all in their minds, whilst —— the question 
of peace, the events and influence of the Franco- 
Germanic war. In July, 1870, he left the 
House of Commons to go through France 
and Germany, who were then engaged in 
that fearful contest. It was impossible for 
him to reach his destination in any reasonable time, 
except by military trains, to travel by which 
required a pass from the German Minister. In 
yossession of that pass the speaker travelled three 
ys and nights through North Germany. His 
eompanion was a veteran diplomatist from the north 
of Europe, who had been instrumental in negotiating 
many treaties, and likewise had had to do with 
bloody wars. The scenes en route were so horrible 
that sometimes his companion, who was not troubled 
with much sentimentality, drew the carriage win- 
dows up and burst into tears again and again, 
saying he could stand no more. pow thence he 
went to America, where the Alabama question was 
the great subject of debate. On one occasion, he 
was present when Mr. Hughes, the member for 
Frome, addressed a large meeting of citizens at 
Boston. He (Mr. Mundella) sat between Mr. 
Sumner and Mr, Longfellow, whilst Mr. Hughes 
spoke in advocacy of arbitration, and asked if it 
was possible for kindred nations to go to war with 
each other. Mr. Sumner, in reply to a question of the 
same nature, so expressed himself as to make it appear 
that he was somewhat ashamed and abashed at 
having recommended, as hehad previously done, such 
extreme measures. He (Mr. Mundella) went from 
city to city in America, sometimes addressing 
audiences, always contending they could not be the 
right judges in their own case, but suggesting they 
should abide the decision of some independent tri- 
bunal ; and wherever he went he met with a cordial 
and hearty response. When he came back he went 
to Mr, Gladstone and Earl Granville, and recom- 


| 


of some fix 


Association); because, beyond all dou 


mended arbitration. He cared nothing for the Irish 
question, or any other question agitating America, 
knowing that arbitration would go over the heads 
of all factions. (Cheers.) Was there ever a more 
crucial test than that arbitration, of what might 
have been done to prevent the Franco-German war ? 
—a question of the crown of a nation which the late 
wearer was only too glad to run away from. Talk 
of humiliation, what could be greater than the 
humiliation France had now sustained, and Ger- 
many had gained a spirit of lust of power and con- 
quest which might prove her danger and, perhaps, her 
ruin. (Cheers. ) and’sdebt, had warsnot caused it, 
might, in other channels, have promoted tempe- 
rance and thrift among the people, and raise them 
in the social scale. e trusted the good work 
would go on until the war-spirit was crushed and 
annihilated. There were great duties devolving, 
with the privileges which England held. The next 
step would be the reduction of armaments. Eng- 
land and America, who had set the example of 
arbitration, would no doubt set the next example 
by reducing their armaments. A military force not 
only provoked the curse of war; there were social 
horrors behind a standing army which he could not 
lift the veil from to that association. In conclu- 
sion, he congratulated the members on the progress 
made, and the success of their efforts in bringing 
about such great results. (Applause. ) 
The resolution was then carried unanimously. 


Mr. Henry BLLAIRE, secretary of a French 
society called the Friends of Peace, was then intro- 
duced to the meeting by the chairman, and delivered 
a short speech in French. He stated that a new elec- 
tion was about to take place in France, and there 
were hopes that the chairman of the society he 
was connected with would be returned, in which 


event he would bring forward a motion of the same 


nature which Mr. Henry Richard was about to 
submit to the House of Commons. It was also be- 
lieved that another gentleman favourable to the cause 
would be returned. Mr. Bellaire expressed his 
satisfaction at England being at the head of Chris- 
tian civilisation, having first abolished slavery, and 
being engaged in endeavouring to abolish war. 
(Cheers. ) 


Mr. S. Morey, M. P., moved the following reso- 
lution : 


of danger to the cause both of peace : 

ing therefore observes with sincere pleasure the growing 

interest displayed in the various coun es of E 
system of international 


instead of that appeal to arms, which affords the only justifi- 
cation for those enormous armaments by which the nations 
are : 


The hon. tleman said although that was the first 
time that he had stood on the platform of the Peace 
Society, he had for some years been a member of it 
through re ge i to its funds, his friend Mr. 
Richard having informed him that there was 
nothing in his deep conviction that it was 
necessary for England to maintain an efficient 
navy to 3 im from uniting in the great 
work o en. the public sentiment 
against war. (Cheers.) He had watched with deep 
and increasing interest the efforts of that society, 
and especially had he observed the wisdom and 
earnestness which had marked the proceedings of its 
admirable secretary. (Cheers.) He had heard 
with great pleasure what was said in the report 
about the growing interest of the working classes 
on that subject. During a vast deal of intercourse 
with working men, he had always found among 
them a sentiment of opposition to war, and a desire 
to promote by every means in their power the 
adoption of the principle of arbitration. He was 
glad that the sentiment existed, and was increasing 
nnder the leadership of such men as Mr. Cremer 
(who was the secretary of the ye mee Men’s Peace 
t the people, 
in the broadest sense of the word, were coming into 
power in this country. He believed that the ex- 
tended franchise would be used on the side of the 
principles which were that night being advo- 
cated. (Cheers.) He thought it was true wis- 
dom to promote intercourse among the nation 
and had always rejoiced when excursion trains ha 
brought. large numbers of working men from 
the Continent to visit working men in Eng- 
land. He was confident that the more the peoples 
of the earth shook hands with each other the 
stronger would be their opposition to war; and 
hence he rejoiced in the almost entire disappearance 
of passports and the promotion of facilities of our 
visiting foreigners and for foreigners visiting us. In 
like manner he believed that t good would re- 
sult from the establishment of international coinage ; 
and he was sorry that in the recent reconstruction 
of foreign coinage there had not been more assimi- 
lation. He hope that the gentlemen on the plat- 
form and others belonging to what were termed the 
influential classes would seek to come more into 
contact with the working classes, feeling certain 
that that would tend to strengthen the cause so long 
and so consistently advocated by the society. 
(Cheers.) As ree the terms of his resolution, 
he would remark that during an extensive com- 
mercial experience he had had something to do 
with the settlement of disputes between trades- 
men, and he had had the great satisfaction of 
reventing law proceedings between men who 
ad quarrelled, and of promoting a better under- 
stan between them. He entirely subscribed to 
the opinion that men were bad judges in their 
own quarrels, and had often observed how the judg- 


— — | 
ment was perverted and ions were excited in 
such cases. What applied in that respect to indi- 
viduals he held to be true also of nations; and the 
promotion of the best interests of nations, even in 
a material point of view, as well as in reference to 
the great principle of promoting ‘‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, was completely 
frustrated by recourse to the wretched arbitrament 
of war. (Hear, hear.) He believed that at the 
present moment as many as 5,830,000 armed men 
were being maintained in Europe ; and when they 
thought 7 the utter waste which resulted from the 
maintenance of that enormous number of idle men, 
and of the miseries which resulted from war both to 
soldiers and to those who were related to them, not 
only should they be thankful for the work which 
that society was doing, but they should all in their 
respective spheres endeavour to strengthen the 
hands of those who were engaged in the holy 
enterprise of advancing the cause o . (Cheers, ) 

Mr. J. W. Peasz, M. P., seconded the resolution, 
He asked on what ground the country supported 
its present t armaments. France was in a 
trampled state, Germany was most closely con- 
nected with England, and had always been on most 
friendly terms with her; there could be no appre- 
hension of Spain or Italy, and America had reduced 
her forces to 24,000 men, who were dispersed 
throughout the whole country ; indeed it was said 
that it would take America six or eight weeks to 
collect an army of 10,000 men. Leaders of opinion 
on both sides of the House of Commons had a‘ivo- 
cated arbitration. Mr. Hardy, in his motion with 
regard to the Geneva award, expressly stated that 
he did not impugn the principle of arbitration, but 
merely the views which the arbitrators took upon that 
great question. It was to be hoped that the first 
experience of international arbitration would hasten 
the day when the nations should not learn war any 
more. 

Mr. Henry VINCENT, who was received with 
loud cheers, su the resolution. He said: 
Although I deem it a great honour to be pednitted 
to take in this assembly, my judgment tells me 
it would not be just to you my to inflict any- 
thing like a speech upon you, for I feel, in spite of 
your genial applause and somewhat uctive 
manner, that nothing that I say can add to the 
force of what has been already so well said in your 
presence in defence of peace principles and a peace 

licy. But, briefly, I may say that 1 believe it te 
= of supreme importance, in spite of all that may 
be done by social and political action, to hold up 
before the people the utter and irreconcileable 


nature of the two opposite questions of and of 
war; for instead oF talheting that the abstract 


peace question is Utopian—instead of believing that 
the abstract peace question is unworth the 
attention of practical men, I think that there can 
be no true conception of the Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ unless men believe that 
the spirit of war, which includes within itself 
murder, and arson, and theft, and every possible 
crime, is in ant and open hostility to that spirit 
of Christianity which means Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth and good-will 
towards men.” (Loud cheers.) And it is to 
the unfaithfulness of the Christian Church. —( Hear) 
—on this as upon many other moral questions that 
the progress of the world is by such slow and cumber- 
some stages, as we find it to be. For how comes it 
that among Christian men we constantly find this 
sentiment prevail, that just at the very moment 
when Christianity is most needed to sustain the 
soul and to guide the life, precisely at that moment 
is Christianity abandoned, as though it were not a 
living and Divine power. It is intended to sanctify 
and ennoble the soul, and guide it to life and light. 
And just in proportion as we could multiply the 
number of men and women in every nation who, 
in season and out of season, declare that this mis- 
sion of the Gospel of Christ, to uproot the fashion 
of war and lay it low, just in proportion as we can 
multiply the number of such men and women, 80 
shall we strengthen that enlightened policy, that 
humane policy, and political policy, that is recom- 
mended to you this night under the form of arbitra 
tion between the nations of the earth. It is alse 
true that this policy of arbitration is not itself an 
unacceptable policy even to those wicked people of 
whom the Rev. Mr. Vince so ably spoke. 12 K true 
that God has shut us up to the dire necessit 
of repeating great wars from time to time? 

it the truth that God has deprived us of 
all reason, of all conscience, of all political 
prudence, and that one of the conditions 
even of the present state of civilisation is the con- 
stant occurrence of war, with all its woes, i 
all its horrors? I believe, ladies an emen, 
that the intellect and conscience which have alread 
done so much for men of all nations civilised, 
even * | I believe that the intellect and con- 
science which have already abolished, in most 
nations, the practice of duelling ; I believe the rea- 
son and conscience which have by degrees 
villages, and towns, and cities, and nations 
the dominion of law—law that enthrones itself 
above the lawless fashions and the lawless will of 
individuals—I believe that the same reason and the 
— 2 that, brought to bear on he ear 
men „ u the representative body in 
the United States, upon the Parliament of 

upon the representative assemblies of Germany 
Italy—I woe = the 4 conscience and the 
same mind will ere lon uce an impression 
kings, and magi — 2 the rulers of the world 3 
and the day shall come, not os that 
war shall be entirely abolished. day shall 
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come, and the authority of international law shall 
interpose itself between armed brigands and bind 
them down to order and peace, in the interests of 
labour, in the interests of trade, in the interests of 
commerce, in the interests of civilisation. So that 
I urge you not to regard this movement from any 
Christian sense, or in a political sense, as Utopian. 


Work in your own country with energy and with 


faith, for you will have allies where you little 
dream of them of them at present. I can confirm 
what was stated by the honourable member for 
Sheffield, for during the — seven Pe I made 
four extensive journeys through the United States, 
nding nearly three years in that great country, 
elivering five hun lectures there, besides occa- 
sionally preaching on the Sabbath, and addressing 
Sunday-schools on Sabbath afternoons ; and from 
one end of that country to the other, whenever I 
appealed for a brotherly and fraternal feeling be- 
tween Old England and Young America, the senti- 
ment was always greeted with a tempest of cheers. 
I can confirm the statement that there is a public 
influence existing that will check the madness of 
the politicians of the world. The s er then 
said that most of the statesmen he had had the 
honourto know had been political Christians, and not 
Christian politicians. (Laughterand cheers.) Itrested 
with God-fearing men and women to introduce into 
politicians the faith which would lead them to be 
enemies of war, and supporters of peace among all 
nations. They must rouse themselves in faith and 
by prayers before the throne, and dedicate them- 
selves, amongst other great causes, to that of uni- 
versal peace. They must do all in their power as 
citizens to a, ey such men as were free from mili- 
tary bias, and aid in enthroning the great principle 
of arbitration. (Loud cheers.) This resolution was 


also carried unanimou 


sly. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH, N. P., moved the following 
resolution :— 

That this meeting approves of the motion of which Mr. 
Henry Richard has given notice in the House of Commons, 
propnsing to ask Her Majesty’s Government to take the in- 
itiative by communication with the other Governments, in 
the further improvement of international law, and in the esta- 


blishment of a general and permanent system of international 
arbitration. 


He said it would be wrong as well as unneces- 
sary for him to trespass upon the time of the 
meeting. He congratulated them upon having 80 
able a secretary, so devoted a friend, and so earnest 
a well-wisher, as his friend the member for 
Myrthyr, and was sorry that gentleman had not: 
the opportunity of bringing forward, in the House 
of Commons, the resolution which he had on hand. 
It was a melancholy fact that a great number of 
members of the House were identified, in some way 
or other, with the military system of the country. 
All attempts to deal with the estimates, when they 
come before the House of Commons, had heuce- 
forth proved utterly futile, and it was only by 
changing the constitution of the House, in some 
degree, that any good could be done in that direc- 
tion. He considered thut hardly sufficient praise 
had been given to Mr. Gladstone and Earl 
Granville, for the steadiness and constancy 
they exhibited during all the trials they were 


expesed to at the time of the Geneva arbi- |. 


tration. Although not a thick-and-thin sup- 
22 of the Government, he judged that the con- 

uct of these two statesmen, on that occasion, 
would redeem many errors. A great stumbling- 
block in the way of the country was the guarantees 
with which it was hampered. These ought to be 
removed ; they might land the country at any 


moment in war, as had been shown at the time of 


the Franco-Prussian war in the case of the guarantee 
of the neutrality of Belgium. It was the duty of 
this country to free itself from every obligation of 
such a nature, which had been contracted by those 
who had gone before. It was sufficient to be guided 
by their own judgment when difficulties arose, and 
thus the country might be kept out of European 

uarrels, * ed those guarantees were removed. 

e thought they had also better discard professional 
diplomacy, which had hitherto been a curse to the 
civilised world. (Cheers. ) 

Senor de MurcoarTvU spoke in English in sup- 
port of the resolution, and alluded to England as 
the abolisher of slavery and the Corn Laws, and to 
his friendship with Richard Cobden. He stated 
that he had communicated with the most eminent 
men on the subject of peace in Belgium, Italy, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and he bad been pro- 
mised that since Mr. Richard had given notice of 
his motion in the House of Commons, a similar 
motion was to be introduced in Italy (Hear, hear)— 
by the President of the Chamber of Deputies there; 
and he expressed a hope that these motions would 
be successful in both countries. 

Mr. Warner, of Philadelphia, also briefly sup- 

rted the motion, sympathising with and appreciat- 
ing the movement, and advising the audience to go 
home and work,“ and not be content till not only 
war armaments ceased, but military peace esta- 
blishments ceased also. 

Mr. Robert DovG.as (Ohio), being called on to 
8 „said he would only say just the same” to 
the previous speaker. 

The resolution was passed, and a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, proposed by Mr. RicHarp and 
acknowledged, concluded the proceedings, which 
lasted about three hours. 


A numerously-attended conference of delegates 
representing more than 90,000 men of the various 
branches of the National Association of Miners of 
Great Britain, was opened at Glasgow yesterday ; 
Mr, Alexander Macdonald in the chair, 


— 
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MR. PICTON ON THE MYSTERY OF 
| MATTER.“ 


The general characteristics of Mr. Picton’s 
volume are very remarkable. Whatever degree 
of accordance we give to his theory, as the 
product of a strong thinker, an accomplished 
scholar, a mind of very high order of imagina- 
—4 and poems yor} : ly de heart . 1 of 
tender sym es and dee evout in feeling, 
his book claims e placo ; 


a 1 among the most 
masterly and beau productions of our 
generation. | 


As a thinker, Mr. Picton is acute, profound, 
and resolute—his keen intellect searches the 
heart of every matter. He may not always be 
successful in harmonising phenomena with his 
theories, and may relegate to the insoluble 


questions that others think may be grappled 
with, not without some success; but he neither 
misses nor evades a difficulty. Vagueness, 


hazy mistiness, superficialness, 
tually impossible to him. Where he can- 
not hold thought in a distinct, firm intel- 
lectual grasp, he lets his hand drop, and 
makes no attempt to hold it all. Keen 
and clear, rather than subtle, we do not 
always realise the depth and independence of 
his thinking, nor how far from conventional 
modes he has carried us; and his grip is 80 
firm and his logic so remorseless that, to all but 
vigorous and practised thinkers, his conclusions 
seem inevitable. And he is as fearless as he is 
strong. No conventional modes of thought 
have the slightest influence in restraining his 
conclusions. Accepted theology, professional 
considerations, do not appear to occur to him 
as claiming the slightest consideration. A 
searcher after truth, neither human authority 
nor divine hinders his straightforward gaze, 
his intrepid quest. Reverently, but fearlessly, 
he asks of the most sucred thing its meaning. 
This is the true spirit of the truth-sseker, and 
Mr. Picton exemplifies it as much as an 
thinker of his day. We do not agree wit 
many of his conclusions, but we must do 
homage to both his method and his spirit. 

Mr, Picton’s imagination is rich and chaste. 
In his volume there are and pages of 
oetic prose which few English writers surpass. 
They are eloquent with luminous thought, 


is intellec- 


which finds expression, always elegant and 


clear, often of very great imaginative beauty. 
Few passages of 4 — literature surpass, for 
instance, his characterisation of the Psalms 
and the very fine series of images on 
PP. 398, 399. And to these qualities must be 
added a spirit of pany. | and tender religiousuess, 
having affinities with everything in Christian 
or religions thought that is most spiritual, 
holy, aud loving. Not a harsh judgment or 
a bitter word occurs in the volume. It is 
catholic with the affinities of a highly spiri- 
tual and ‘religious soul, which, not as a 
theological lesson, but as a living experience, 
has long realised that of the sacred triad, by far 
the greutest of which is charity. His book is not 
merely a sea with a calm surfuce, it hasa trans- 
lucent depth into which we gaze with the cer- 
tainty that it is long since angry passion or 
intellectual flerceness has disturbed it. Every 
argument, every speculation, carries us nearer 
and nearer to the infinite truth and love. In 
this it isin marvellous contrast with Mr. Arnold’s 
recent book—which, whatever its ‘‘ tendency 
‘‘which makes for righteousness,” is utterly 
destitute of the tendency which makes for love. 
Mr. Picton’s solicitudes and arguments all 
minister to the trust and love of the religious 
heart. He is ever carrying us into the higher 
region of the spiritual, and making us stand 
face to face with God. 

What then is its main position? What are the 
arguments that sustain it, and how do these 
stand related to common Christian theology ? 
We can only indicate some of the points nvolved 
in the reply. It would demand a space equal 
to that of these bulky essays to criticise them 
in any adequate way. 

The title of the first essay, the Mystery of 
„Matter,“ simply serves to designate the 
volume. We must go to the last, Christian 
‘* Pantheism,” for the formal affirmation and 
vindication of its doctrine. By Christian 
Pantheism, Mr. Picton means that God is not 


a personal creator antithetic to things created— 


that He is not one moral being among many, 
an infinitely magnified man, with angels and 
men aus distinct, although related and depen- 
dent moral beings, around him—‘‘a kind of 
‘gigantic self amidst a host of minor selves.” 
God, he maintains, is the one all-embracing 
and only being—the all in all—and all things 
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that are so-called—material things, as well 
as spiritual existences—are not creatures of 
which He is the author, nor emanations of 
which He is the source, but —— . which 
He is the noumenon—adumbrations of which He 
is the substance. If a man feels that human 
life, like all the phenomena of the world 
„ around him, is the tary manifesta- 
tion of a Universal Power which shows itself 
„within as well as without, in inspirations of 
„ right 2 mya my ash well as in 
‘* organic forms, he may know is sup 


„good is realised in the conscious 
‘‘ subordination of all self-centred life to ‘the 


„ glory of the sum of all things” (p. 385.) 
„What we mean, then, generally by Hisden 


„ Pantheism, is that th of the world 
while acknowledging t human tho 
‘‘and language are not artioulately ex- 


60 — of anything more than phenomenal 
„knowledge, yet sees in phenomena the 
‘‘ fragmentary and partial manifestations of 
dau unutterable unity beyond them. Nor is 
“this unity merely negative, merely the 
„ abstractions of this or that creature form. It 
is the sense of all that is; and that, not in the 
‘‘gense of an aggregate, but in the sense of 
Absolute Being; the only real unity (p. 393). 
„ Pantheism makes no pretence to explain 
everything, yet it has this advantage, that it 
accepts the world as it is, as an eternal ex- 
„ pression of God; not our knowledge of the 
„world; nor our idea of the world; bat that 
‘‘ fulness, to the perception of which mankind 
„have ever been approximate (p. 2 „The 
„man himself is a phenomenal manifestation 
of the Supreme Life no less than is the world 
around him. And if it be asked how can the 
‘* sense of contrast arise, I have only to answer, 
I do not know. It is at present one of our 
ultimate facts, of which apparently no ex- 
‘‘ planation can be given; and from the mere 
„operations of consciousness none is to be 
expected (p. 417). Only if the theory of 
pantheism thus obstinately refuses to submit 
itself to science, and takes refuge for its ulti- 
mate difficulties in the unknowable, wherein 
is it superior to the theory of ultimate 
creation? There is nothing more self-oun- 
tradictory in the conception of matter and 
men as absolutely produced by a 3 
fiat than in the conception of matter an 
men as mere phenomenal manifestations of 
the Supreme Life, with a consciousness of per- 
sonal antithesis in their relations to that life. 
Our consciousness does not respond when Mr. 
Picton says, Pantheism regarding all things 
‘‘as the phenomenal manifestation of God, is 
‘* clearly consistent with the thought that in man 
‘‘such manifestations produce the phenomena 
of self-cunsciousness.” It may be so, but to 
us, in the sense of contrast, it is simply un- 
thinkable. 

After a rapturous and very beautiful eulogy 
of Spinoza, Mr. Picton guards himself from 
Spinoza’s error in attempting to define pheno- 
menal relation. We are not God; and our 
„thoughts cannot be the thoughts of God; for 
‘‘our minds are full of seeming separateness 
„and finiteness” (p. 423.) But if, on the testi - 
mony of our conscivusness, we stop short of 
Spinoza’s conclusions, why, on the same testi- 
mony, should we not stop short of Mr. Picton’s? 
for if consciousness testifies to anything, it 
does to our personel and contrasted, altho 
not independent self-hood. It is, in truth, 
difficult to express in words the difference be- 
tween the true Pantheism which all Christian 
minds recognise when they speak of the in- 
spiration and immanance of God, and the 

antheism for which Mr. Picton contends, as 
bridging the gulf between science and theology ; 
but we submit that consciousness attests t 
distinction to be deep and wide. We must 
maiutain the proper self which consciousness 
attests, even though we cannot think ite rela- 
tions to the infinite God, inst the mere 
phenomenal being which Mr. Picton maintains, 
which in its relations is equally unthinkable, 
and which consciousness explicitly contradi 

To maintain this theory, Mr. Picton has to 
account for matter, for moral beings such as 
men, for Christ and the New Testament teach- 
ings about Him, and for the Bible itself. 

With the latter, on his assumption, his 
task is not difficult. He simply rejects all 
infallible and authoritative external teach- 
ing; that of the Bible as well as that of the 
Pope or the Church. He feels, for instance, at 
perfect liberty to reject, and formally does re- 
ject, the Bible doctrine of the creation; not 
merely in specific form, but in absolute sub- 
stance. The writer of the eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is as mis as 
the writer of the Book of Genesis. And the 
teaching of Paul and John concerning the place 
of Christian dogma is equally mis Mr. 
Picton may possibly be mae but the question 
of the authority of the Bible as a supernatural 
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revelation of the thoughts and ways of God is 
not settled yet, and cannot be disposed of by an 
aeenmption. 

Mr. Picton simply assumes his position in rela- 
tion to it; we must here in like manner simply 
refuse to concede it; in which case, as he admits, 
some of his positions are untenable, a3 we think 
are the very fundamental principles of his theory. 
It is difficult to argue a theory where there is 
such a difference about the standard of appeal. 
We certainly, while admitting to the full the 
testimony of consciousness and the demonstra- 
tions of science, are not contented that the 
testimony of the Bible should be reduced to 
that of ordinary writings. A large class of 
questions vital to Mr. Picton’s argument 
clearly turn upon its exact place and autho- 
rity. Itis nota question of scientific method 
—whether the first chapters of ‘ienesis 
are historical, parabolic, or mythical. It 
is not a question of modes of inspiration or 
d of authority. The concurrent testimony 
of allthe Bible writers and of our Lord Him- 
self, is that in some way or other God is the 
creator of all things; and the question is 

whether the Bible has any authority to testify 
concerning the origins of man and the material 
universe. We are old-fashioned enough to say 
that whatever the method of creation, reproduc- 
tion, or development, which science may demon- 
strate, we must maintain the great thesis alike 
of the Bible and of reason, that in a sense 
other than that of eternal adumbration the 
maker of all things is God. 

Matter, Mr. Picton contends, is simply a 
Peng ieee manifestation of od - pierce matter 

eep enough and the spiritual God is behind it. 
It had no beginning, it has no separate exis- 
tence, it can have no end; itis a manifesta- 
tion of the All and in all as spiritual, there- 
fore, and divine as the human soul. In the 
maintenance of this theory, the atomic 
theory is denounced as essentially absurd and 
Atheistio: Mr. Huxley is vindicated as one 
of the most powerful opponents, and perhaps 
the most completely armed, that materialism 
ever had.” Mr. Huxley’s Protoplasm simply 
proves that ‘‘ materialism and spiritualism 
‘‘ exhibit different aspects of the same ever- 
‘* lasting fact.” Thought is as much a func- 
„tion of matter as motion is,” if matter be 
rightly understood. Bishep Berkeley is vindi- 
cated ; Sensation does not tell us what the 
physical world really is. A theory of evolution is 
admitted as unimportant, if science require it. 
The great thing is that matter is but a pheno- 
menon of the spiritual, and that thus the chasm 
which science is interposing between itself and 
theology is bridged over. Nothing,” says Mr. 
Picton, is really an explanation which can- 
“not be realised as such in consciousness.” 
According to this axiom, Mr. Picton gives us 
no explunation—save in the sense in which all 
religious people recognise the expression of the 
divine character in nature. Mr. Picton’s 
theory is to us simply unthinkable. Ooncern- 
ing man, Mr. Picton says :—‘' We canuot con- 
‘* ceive of the origin of man from God as essen- 
** tially and incommensurably different in mode 
from that of the outward creation,” because 
“the irrefragable evidence of creation’s record 
‘* mingles the origins of man with those of all 
‘* organic life“ (page 323). We do not exactly 
know what is meant by “creation’s record.” 
Whether Mr. Huxley's Protoplasm, Mr. Dar- 
win's development, or geological fossils, But 
we humbly submit that science has in neither 
departinent, as yet, afforded evidence to justify 
the position, and if it should do so respecting 
physical man, the origin of his moral nature 
would still have to be accounted fur. ‘We 
“cannot, then, adopt the expedient of 
„making the human spirit the breath of God, 
while every material theory is supposed to be 
„the result of a creative fiat” (p. 324). Why 
not adopt the theory of the divine origin of the 
human spirit, which this tic expression 
affirms? If it be rejected, what theory is pro- 
posed in its stead? Surely a moral develop- 
ment, from mere animal sensations and in- 
stinots, is as impossible and unthinkable as 
creation by a fiat or production by the breath of 
God. The philology of the first verse of Genesis 
does not decide the question of creation. It is 
assumed, or affirmed, throughout the Bible, 
Admitting to the full the difficulties of the 
creation theory, which Mr. Picto we 
do not see that his own theory felieves them 
one iota. | 
Christ, Mr. Picton thinks is only the very 
highest phenomenal manifestation of God. His 
conception of whom and of the Spirit is vir- 
tually the old Sabellian conception of diverse 
manifestations. It calls us to fight an old 
o over again. But he nowhere, in ourjudg- 
ment, so si in his attempt to 
g concerning 
hie theory. Expiatory atonement he 


of necessify rejects altogether. In what way 


i el eS 


he would construe the New Testament teaching 
about the Incarnation is not clear. Appa- 
rently it must be rejected in every other than 
u phenomenal sense. But the New Testa- 
ment doctrine concerning the person of Christ 
cannot be disposed of by mere affirmations 
of His spiritual trauscendency aud glory, which 
we all accept. The real question is the reality 
of His personal distinctness, His supernatural 
being, and His mediatorial work; and the rela- 
tion of these to the religious life of men. 
Better, we think, reject the New Testament 
altogether as even fraudulently delusive in its 
teachings than thus resolve all that it says about 
Christ and His work, and all that Christ says 
about Himself, into merely the highest pheno- 
menal manifestation of God. Reading the New 
Testament, even as a supremely religious 
book, our moral consciousness revolts from 
such an attenuation of its teachings and of 
Christ's claims. Admitting to the full all that 
Mr. Picton would maintain respecting the tran- 
ecendency of the spiritual consciousness and its 
testimony, it does not follow that we are to 
regard the ‘evidences’ as a name which we 
are some times tempted to think must have been 
given in diabolic * by the phantom who 
for ever denies.” In the name of simple, 
historical inquiry, we ask why? Admitting 
the imperfect analogy of the argument from 
design, as Paley puts it—does it follow that 
it has no force as far as it goes? What is there 
really incompatible between a provision for 
overcoming difficulties as between creature and 
creature, and the omnipotence of the Creator. 
Is it forbidden to omnipotence to adapt means to 
ends? Why should not historic evidence have 
as much force in establishing religious facts of 
the past as secular facts? Granted, that it is 
not everything, is it therefore nothing P 


Mr. Picton evidently feels that his chief diffi- 
culty is to reconcile his theory with the exis- 
tence of moral evil. Inu a universe consisting 
entirely of phenomenal manifestations of God, 
moral evil is an awkward fact. It is vhe rock 
upon which every system of Pantheism must 
suffer shipwreck. Mr. Picton takes a purely 
negative position—Pantheism is not bound 
to account for ebony! any more than 
other theories are. True, but ordinary theo- 
logy—Mr. Picton’s slighting and somewhat 
evasive strictures notwithstanding—has a theory 
of the origin of moral evil which does positively 
relieve its difficulty to our thought. We can- 
not conceive of moral evil as a phenomenal 
manifestation of God, but we can conceive of 
it as a product of the moral freedom of. the 
creature. This theory accounts for the act if 
not for the impulse—the mind can find a cer- 
tain rest in it. Mr. Picton's theory accounts 
for neither impulse nor act. Moral evil cannot, 
like a record of a book, be denied; and Pan- 
theistic theories caunot throw upon it a single 
ray of light. 

We quite agree with Mr. Picton’s admirable 
and eloquent vindication of the essential nature 
of religion, as consisting not in dogma, but in 
fealty of heart to the highest truth we know— 
and with his position that Curistianity is loyalty 


of soul to that expression of the relations of 


God and man, which was set forth in Jesus 
Christ—only it does not account for the dis- 
turbing element of sin The religious impulse 
drives us to flud some practical ex pression for 
our conscious relation to God. ence from 
Fetish worship to Christianity, through all 
stages of theological error and superstitions 
there have been religious men. Iu ever 
nution, God hath them that fear Hm an: 
work righteousness, only devices fur the 
atonement of guilt huve sadly perplexed 
their struggle. He is a religious man whose 
soul is loyal to the best thut he knows, and 
Mr. Picton is quite right in defiuing truth 
as this religious loyalty of soul. But in 
deposing dogma from the essential place that it 
has so often been malle to usurp in religious 
cultus, he gors too fur in its disparagement ; 
and unnecessarily denies the distinctive super- 
natural authoritativeness of Christian dogma. 
Dogma is right knowing about our relations to 
—and we can scarcely exaggerate the moral 
influence of right knowing upon right willing 
and feeling. And it is perfectly compatible 
with the position that loyalty of heart is the 
essence of religion that God should have given 
to men supernatural authoritative teaching 
concerning Hi and our relations to Him. 
Equally with the embodied religiousness of 
Christ, and supremely in and through the 
N Ohrist, this may be a means of 
our highest religiousness. Mr. Pioton is con- 
strained to admit that Paul and John do make 
intellectual dogma essential to salvation. Men 


rejecting the doctrine of Christ, could not 
ing to them be saved—but then Mr. 
Picton ts Paul and John were not in- 


fallible. Uy would his restricted definition 
of faith as simple loyalty of heart explain the 


| exhilarate one. 


first and third verses of the eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Heb:ews. But then, again, 
the writer, whoever he was, was not infullible. 

Mr. Picton's entire Puntheistio system has 
doubtless a certaiu coherence, aud it is wrought 
out by him with great care, completeness, and 
beauty, but it demands the surrender, without 
cause shown, of our entire Biblical and, indeed, 
of ordinary theistic beliefs. The facts are against 
it. We doubt even whether to any important 
degree it can harmonise science and immediate 
phenomena; while assuredly the ultimate facts 
are left just where they were, as intractable to 
science as creationism, and far more repugnant 
to consciousness. We fail to see even the 
scientific gain, for the theory is as opposed to 
the creation of a —— 4 keen as of species, to 
evolutionism as to fixed types, and beyond pro- 
toplasm science can have no theory atall. It 
is a theory that demands a clear sweep of the 
stage for its construction. For the sake of a 
universal supernaturalism, if the solecism may 
be permitted, all distinctive revelations—nay, 
all divine acts of the Creator, must be denied. 
The Bible must be reduced to a common reli- 
gious book, and Christ to a common creature— 
distinctive only in their religiousness, their 
phenomenal manifestation of God. All the 
conceptions of Bible teaching, all the 4 ee 
utterings of Bible saints—even of Christ Him- 
self are only remotely true, scarcely that to 
exact thonght. We can say only that these 
requirements of Mr. Picton’s theory can scarcely 
be conceded, without preliminary discussions, 
which are represented by the conflict of ages, 
and of which the beliefs of Christendom are the 
issues. In his anxiety to meet the demands of 
science he surrenders positions which involve 
difficulties far graver than those which he seeks 
to remove. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Cruise of the Rosario amonot the New Hebrides 
and San /a Crus Islan/s, Hzxposing the Recent Atroci- 
ties Connected with the Kidnapping of Nativ-s in the 
South Seas. By ALBERT Hastincs MarkHaM, Com- 
mander Royal Navy. With Map and Two IIlustra- 
tions (Sampson Low and Co.) This is another of 
these somewhat gloomy books which show of what low 
descents white men are capable. Captain Markham 
manages to relieve the dark shade of his story by 
descriptions of scenery and pieces of adventure; but, 
though interesting to read, his nook does not exactly 
It seems that an organised system of 
kidnapping has for some time been going on in the 
smaller islands of the South Seas. There being a great 
demand in China and other places fur sandalwood, 
several vessels engaged in the trade. For a little 
all went well; hut by- au; l- by the crews had differences 
wich the natives, and at once began mercilessly to 
shoot them lownu. Then the cultivation of cotton in 
Queensland and Fiji caused a great demand for lub» ir, 
and soon crow ls of natives were carried away from 
their homes by force to supply the market and carry on 
the labour of the plantations. They were shot down 
for making resistanve, tempted by signals of friendship 
to the side of the ships, iron thrown into their canoes 
to break them up and siuk them, and the poor creatures 
either seized or, if wounded, thrown into the sea. No 
won ler that the Home Government gave instructions 
to despatch a man-of-war to watch, and if possible stop, 
this inhuman traffic ; but the prastical part of ths work 
was made difficult owing to the rules laid do en“ being 
‘totally inadequate to grapple with this much-vexed 
„% question. Tue details given as to the way in which 
the notorious Dr. Murray, who to secure his victims, 
took the disguise of a missionary, carried on his trade, 
are simply revolting. And yet, bscause of the way in 
which matters are nanaged in the colvuvial law courts, 
this ruffian was allowed to turn Queen's evidence, 
while two of his assistants, mere tools in his hands, 
were condemned, Captain Markham writes intelli- 
gently, and manages to convey very viear and accurate 
details on several points of geography. He seems to 
have fulfilled the mission to which he was appointed 
with no little determination, tact, and success. 


The Mrdern Jove: a Review of the Collected Speeches 
of Pio Nino, By Witttam Artaur. (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) Mr. Arthur, who is already well 
kn wu as an anti-papistical writer, has found a good 
theme here. He reviews the doings of Pope Pius, and 
analyses his spevches with caustiv clearness, and occa- 
sionally with almost cruel decision of tone. Some of 
the personal characteristics aud opinions quoted are 
very plain, representing the Pope as untruthful, pre- 
varivating, and unscrupulous. The following is perhaps 
worth quoting from Dr. Friedriech :— 

His slender education he ascribes partly to an epi- 
leptic condition in early years, and partly to dislike of 
study. His examination, he says, gave proof of crass 

orance ; but he ‘becates he was @ count, and 
they believed that he would never hold any important 
office. A natural persuasiveness of manner gained him 
reputation as a preacher. .. . 1 
XVI., atter much importunity, oonsented to make 
cardinal, he said, Very well; but I shall bear uo blame, 
if he become Pope and ruin the Church.’” 


There is something injMr, Arthur's, book that seems 
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to us extreme; but it is readable, and may in many | 


cases be found useful, 


The Covenant of Love. By A. M. Jauss, author of 
te Christian Counsels.” (Hatchards.) The object of this 
little volume is purely devotional. It consists of a series 
of short readings. a prayer, and a hymn, on various 
topics, suited to various circumstances. The language 
is simple and refined, and the hymns are very well 
chosen. 


The Story of Creation as told by Theology and Science. 
By T. S. ACKLAND, M. A., Vicar of Balne, Selby, York- 
shire. This is a very intelligent discussion of a very in- 
teresting but difficult question. Mr. Ackland has 
studied geology, astronomy, and physiology sufficiently 
to enable him to bring something of independence to 
the discussion of theories ; and on one or two points he 
certainly seems to bear somewhat closely on Mr. 
Darwin, with whom, of nee sity, he falls foul. The 
remarks at pp. 110, 111, are especially acute and well- 
directed. We have read the work with pleasure. 


The Crowds of the Bible. By the Rev. W. H. JELLIE. 
(Simpkin and Co.) Mr. Jellie writes in a simple, pic- 
torial, but very effective way. We are not sure that his 
exegesis is alwavs sound ; but he is generally interest 
ing. His book wil! no doubt find many readers besides 
those to whom it is dedicated—as it deserves to do. 

Our New House; or, Keeping up Apperrances. By 
Emma JANE Worsorst. (James Clarke and Co) Miss 
Worboise has never written either with more spirit or 
more purpose. The society of Argendale is well pre 
sented to us, and Church and Dissent are brought into 
something of contact ani contrast. Her picture cor - 
tainly does not say much for High-Churchism. There 
ts a clearness and quiet grace about some parts of the 
story, that we regard as indicating perhaps more real 


power than in any other of Miss Worboise’s recent 
works, 


Hades; or, the Intermediate State of Man. By HENRY 
ConstaBLe, A.M. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Constable has, 
in a series of works, devoted much labour and research 
to establishing from Scripture and other sources the 

eal nature of the future state, and the present book is 
the result of his more exhaustive labours on one special 
point. He endeavours to demonstrate that Hades is 
really the word used in Scripture for death—that the 
intermediate state is a state of dull unconsciosness, 
and that it is only the resurrection of the believer that 
introduces him to eternal life—salvation. This, so 
far as we can gather, isin short the drift of Mr. Con- 
stable's argument, which is supporte’ by no little learn- 
ing, a keen logic and a clear and available style. We 
do not say that we accept his viewsin every detail ; 
but there is a good deal to be said for the general doc- 
trines propounded. 
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The Shah of Persia has arrived at Moscow, and 
has been received with an enthusiastic welcome. 
He is not accompanied by his wives, and 200,000/. 
instead of five millions are set apart for his travel- 
ling expenses. 

A telegram from St. Petersburg denies that there 
is any news of the taking of Khiva. At the date 
of the last official advices, the nearest column was 
several hundred miles from the appointed rendez- 
yous, and over one month behind time. 

Rir Bartle Frere and his suite arrived at Aden on 
Thursday in the mail steamer; all well. The 
members of the mission hope to reach England, by 
way of Venice, about the second week in — 

A cable telegram states that the Modocs have 
again evaded the United States troops. The 
mortars were placed in position to bombard the 
stronghold, and the troops were ready to attack, 


when the Indians escaped. The pursuit has been 
recommenced. 


Mr. Froude presided at the annual dinner of the 
Newspaper Press Fund in London on Saturday 
night. The principal speakers were the Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley, Lord Houghton, and Mr. Anthony 
Trollope. Donations amounting to nearly 1, 3000. 
were announced at the meeting. 


In the Irish Court of Queen's Bench, yesterday, 
the hearing of the O' Keeffe libel case was continued, 
and Cardinal Cullen was further cross-examined by 
the plaintiff's leading counsel. 


Canpip.—A Willenhall milk-dealer, thinking 
that his course of traling might render him amen- 
able to the Adulteration Act, has apparently come 
to the conclusion that candour, like discretion, may 
become the better part of virtue. He has altered 
his sign from ‘‘ dealer in milk ” to ‘‘ dealer in milk 
and water.”— Birmingham Post. 

CAUTION RESPECTING (‘HILDREN.—A little boy 
named Joseph Cavan, has died very suddenly at 
Dundee, It has been found that he was playin 
with a coloured miniature balloon, which burst, an 
he afterwards chewed the skin. It is believed that 
he was poisoned with the paint used in colouring the 
toy. He was eight years of age. 


How ro Dre Six, Wool, Featners, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without mer | the hands. Use Juison’s Simple 
Dyes, eighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
0 mists. The “ Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, “ A 
— 2 — acquaintance with Judson's Dyes will their 
app clear to all.” 
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Births, Murringes, und Deuths. 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an 


nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. ] 
| MARRIAGES, 
TURNER—MACNAIR.—May at Portsmouth, by the 
Rev. John Mactaggert, the Rev. Turner. LL. D., of 
the London Mi Society, to daughter of 


issionary Mary, 
Robert Galloway, Esq, Edinburgh, and “ae of the late 
Rev, James Macnair, missionary in Eromanga. 
SMITH—HUNT.—May 10, at Highburv Chapel, Cotharn, 
Bristol, Alfred, son of the late J. Smith, of House, 


— to Mary Rider, daughter of E. Hunt, of Red- 
and, 


PEILL—DAVIES.—May 14, at Duckworth-street Congre- 
gational Chapel, Darwen, by the father of the bride, and 
the Rev. Jno. Peill, of Kendal, brother of the bridegroom, 
‘eremiah Peill, missionary (L. M. S.) to Madagascar, to 
Anna Penelope, eldest dangliter of the Rev. T. Davies, 
Darwen. No cards, 


Preacusrs.—Where have to be 
or the speaker is of the 
throat * nothing will 
Ss 


fferveseing Loseuges, 
need by the medical pres: the best 
in bottles, price Is., by post le. 2d., at 26, Oxford - street, 
and hy all respectable Chemists. } 

Vaterupo Visaus Liseris.—* A preparation known 
as Dr. Ridge’s Patent (cooked) Food is excellent for infants 
and invalids. It will o~) 4 us ful oe — 
making and similar preparations for t 
nursery and sick room.” —Extract from “ Cassell’s Nousehold 
Guide.” Supplied by most chenists and in Is, packets 
and 24. 6d. tins.— Manufactory, Bermon:lsey, Londan, : 

HotLoway’s Puts. - Everybody's Wish.—One of the 
many causes of the eminent success of this medicine is the 


quiet purifving influence it exerts over the circulation. It 


watches over the new blood forming from the food, invigorates 
the distribution of the mature i, and ents ont the old 
which has done its duty, and whose furth -r presence becomes 
detrimental. By taking Holloway’s Pills agreeably to teir 
accompanying instructions, every person may obtain the bedt 
permissible state of health, without interfering materially with 
his usual habits, pleasures, or pursuits, The excellence of 
this medicine cannot be exaggerated, nor can anyone, who 
has not witnessed the marvellous effects upon the appetite 
and all the digestive organs, have a notion of the powers 
Holloway’s treatment possesses for renewing health. 


Adbertisements, 


WO SISTERS, Daughters of a Con tional 
Minister, wich RE-ENGAGEMENTS as VER- 
NES®E8 or COMPAN‘ONS in Travel. Thorongh Eng- 
lish, French (acquired in Parix), German (in gag by the 
elder), Music, Singing, Elementary Drawing. ddress, 
W. N, Telegraph Newspaper Office, Maidstone. 


EW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Chase- 
side, Enfield, Middlesex (for the united congregations 
of Zion and Chase-side Chapels).—A BAZAAR m AID of 
the BUILDING FUND will be held (by favour of Colonel 
Somerset) in the Riding House, Enfield-court, on the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd of JULY. Contributions are earnestly solicited. 
Parcels mav be sent to Mrs. H. S. Toms, the Manse, En- 
field, N. Further particulars will he gladly furnished by the 
Secretary, James Halle vell, 11, Old Bailey, E. C. 


WO HUNDRED GUINEAS are offered to 
the Manchester National Society for Women’s Suffrage, 
by Two Friends, on condition that the remainder of the Sum 
of Two Thousand Guineas is promised during the mouth of 
May. The Committee earnestly appeal to the friends of the 
cause for aid in raising the ahove sum. Donations of any 
amount will be gratefully received. , 
LYDIA E. BECKER, Secretary. 
28, Jackson’s-row, Albert-square, Manchester. 


AGGED CHURCH AND CHAPEL UNION. 
The ANNUAL MERTING of the above Society will be 
held in the LOWER ROOM, EXETER HAL, on TuEs- 
DAY EVENING, May 27th, 1873, at Seven o'clock. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of SHAFPESBURY, K.G, 
will preside. 
The following Gentlemen will take part in the Meeting :— 
Rev R. J. Simpson, Rev. G. H. Stanton, Rev. J. O’Brien, 


and Dr. Barnado. 
HUGHU ALLEN, D.D, Hon. Sec. 
WILLIAM A. BLAKE, Secretary. 
4, Trafalgar-square, Charing Cross, London, 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 


EVIDENTIAL DISCOURSES at St. George's Hall, 
Langham-place. On Monpay Evenine@ next, May 26th, 
an address will be given by the Rev. EDWARD GARBE TT, 
M. A., Vicar of Christ Church, Surbiton, subject, The Bible 
a Book for the Wor'd.” The chair will be taken at 8 o’clock 
by the Hon. WILLIAM ASHLEY. Admission free. Sub- 
sequent Discourses as follows:—June 16th, Rev. Samuel 
Garratt, M. A., Objections to Revealed Religion an Evidence 
of its Truth”; June 23rd, Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B. A., 
“The Fulness of Times”; June 30th, Rev. W. Sanday, 
M. A., Literary Criticism and Christian Belief” ; July 7th, 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, “ Present Aspect of 


Christiau Evidences.” 
P. BARKER, M.A., Secretary. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C., May, 1873. 


, LEICESTER. 
EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL. 

French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, Dancing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. 

The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Goveruesses. 

The house is large and airy, situated in a high and healthy 
locality, surrounded by a garden. | 

Terms, with references, forwarded on application. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 6s., cloth, 


HE STORY of the LIFU MISSION. By the 


Rev. S. M‘Farvane, Missionary of the London Mis- 
sienarv Society, With Illustrations. 


“We have ＋ cone back in thought and lived our 
fourteen years of missionary life over again. Lifu 
mission has a thrilling A material for a large 
volume; but our object has „ not te try how long we can 
make our story, but rather in how few words we can fully and 
clearly relate it.“ Preſace. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


ELP GREATLY NEEDED.—THE ALEX 
ANDRA ORP:IANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey 


Rise, is greatly in WANT ef FUNDS. It has 116 infants 


under care, but there is ample room for 200. It is mtended 
for 400. Tue Cirarity HAS NO ENDOWMENT, NO 
FUNDED PROPERTY, BUT DEPENDS ENTIRELY UPON 
BENEVOLENT SUPPORT. At the present time, consequent 
upon high prices, the Committee are in great difficulty for 
waut of funds. 


Contributions are very earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. See. 
Office, 73, Cheapside. The Orphanage is open to visitors. 
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WORKING SCHOOL, Maitland - 
park, Haverstock-hill, N. W. 


875 orphan children are now under care. 
can he accommodated. 
2,800 have been admitted. 


The Charity is greatly in WANT of FUNDS, dependin 
upon voluntary contributions for three-fourths of its enuu 
income. At the present time, consequent upon Ay pees, 
there are outstanding accounts due exceeding £1, na- 
tions and Subscriptions are earnestly solicited, aud will be 
thankfully receiv 

JOHN KEMP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
No. 73, Cheapside, R. C. : 


WyoeNomtic LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


(Establis ed 1823.) 
38, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Loudon, E. C. 
CuarrMan—Heury Barnett, Esq., M. P. 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—Rt. cg Edward Pleydell Bouverie, 


Invested Funds 
w 


Mutual Assurance. Careful Management.—Low Premiums. 
—Strict Selection of Lives. —Large Profits. 

N. B. — Policies effected before 31st December, will, on first 

participating, receive the additional year's Bonus for entry in 


the — year. Proposals should be forwarded imme- 
W y 
or 


JOHN R. GRIMES, Secretary. 


THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


is the only machine that cuts long or wet grass (as well 
as short and dry) without clogging. Warranted to give 
satisfaction. Delivered carriage free to all stations. 
Prices and Testimonials post free on application. 


THE ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


is the quickest, mst simple, and most efficient Mower 
ever used.” —Gardener’s Chronicle 


THE “ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER 


is especially adapted for Cutting Slopes, Steep Einbank - 
mente, Under Shrubs, and close up t Trees, &c. 


THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
is extremely light in draught, simple in construction, 
and not likely to get out of order. 


THE “ ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
WILLIAMS and CO. (Limited), 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 33, King William-street, 
London. 

SELLING AGENTS—JOHN d. ROLLINS and CO., 
Old Swan Wharf, Thames-street, I. ondon. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle Sauvage-yard 
Ludgate-hill, Loudon ; and 21, Bachelor’s-walk, Dublin, 


W. F. THOMAS & CO.’S 


Hand Machines (noise 22 15 0 
Ditto Shuttle (Lock Stitch) strongly vy 


recomm : 
— —— —„ . 
Catalogues and Samples post free. 


DOMESTIC 


— 


SEWING MACHINES 
For all Manufacturing Purposes. 
PRIZE MEDALS:— 
Paris, 1855; London, 1862; Paris, 1867. 


Easy Terms of Purchase, when ired, without 
7 7 of Price. ’ 


SEWING MACHINES, 


1 AND 2, CHEAPSIDE; 


AND OXFORD CIROUS, LONDON . 
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n NONCONFORMIST. 


May 21, 1878. 


—— 
— 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 
HORNSEY RISE, near HIGHGAT", N. 


Under the immediate Patronage of their Royal Highnesses 
The PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES, and 
Her Imperial and Royal Highness 
THE CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA. 


Banxers—London and County Bank, Chief Office, Lom- 
bard-street, and all its Branches. 

The NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of GOVERNORS 
will be held at the CITY TERMINUS HOTEL, Cannon- 
street, on THURSDAY, May 22nd, 1873, to receive the Report 
of the Comwittee; to appoint Officers and Committee for 
the year ensuing, and to ELECT TWELVE INFANTS, 
the Two Girls who receive the highest number of votes to be 
retained nutil sixteen years of age. 

THOMAS WHITE, Esq., — and Sheriff, will 

e 


preside. 

The Chair will be taken at Twelve o’clock, the Election of 
Children will commence as soon as tne General Business is 
dispased of. The Poll will be closed at Two o'clock pre- 
cisely, after which hour no Votes can be recorded. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Honorary Secretary. 

Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 3 


PReR a BABI RL TE OR. 


VISITORS to this Exhibition are respectfully informed 
that they may obtain at No. 10, Rothenthurm Strasse, the 
illustrated and other publications of Messrs. Partridge and 

Co., the Dublin Tract Society, the Monthly Tract Society, 
the Sunday School Union, in various languages, with English 
and F Wall Sheets, the “ Children’s Friend,” and the 
* British Workman,” &c., &c. . 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—Alexandra Palace 


and Park will be OPENED on SATURDAY, May 
24, on which occasion there will be a GRAND CONCERT, 
under the direction of Sir MICHAEI, COSTA, at which the 
follo distinguished artistes will assist: — Malle. Titiens, 
Mdlle. Natalie Carola, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor 
Campanini, Signor Borella, aud Signor Aguesi Full Band 
and Chorus. One Thousand Performers. Organist, Mr. 
FREDERIC ARCHER. 
Te GREAT INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW, 
at which Twelve Hundred Pounds will be given in Prizes. 
Admission, by Tickets purchased before the day, Five 
Shillings ; by payment at the doors, Seven Shillings and Six- 
Season Tickets admit to the Opening Festival. 
— Tickets, One Guinea, are now ready. Each holder of a 
Guinea Ticket will receive a Share in the Alexandra Palace 
Art Union, Five Shillings of each Guinea will be set aside 
to form a Fund for the Purchase of Pictures and Works of 
Art, to be drawn for annually in May. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—The Station which 

‘adjoins the Palace places it in communication with 
King’s Cross and Great Northern Stations, Moorgate-street, 
and Metropolitan St:tions, and Victoria and London, 
Chatham, and Dover Stations. The Palace is five miles from 
King’s Cross, and is within an easy and pleasant drive from 
Charing Cross and the West End. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—A GRAND 
ORGAN, which is one of the largest and most perfect 
instruments in England; a spacious CONCERT HALL, 
le of seating 3,000 visitors; and a THEATRE, the 
8 of which is fitted with every modern improvement, and 
is about the same size as that of Drury-laue, will be found in 
the Palace. 
The REFRESHMENT CONTRACTORS are Messrs, 
BERTRAM and ROBERTS. 
Arrangements have been made for numerous first-class 
FETES and CONCERTS, particulars of which will be an- 
nounced from time to time. 


ARM LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
. STATES. 

The Burlington and Missouri-River Railroad Company 
offers for Sale, at a Low Price, on Four, Six, or Ten Years’ 
Credit, with interest at favourable rates, aud in quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lands in the great Agricultural States of 

IOWA AND NEBRASKA, 
— 43 situated on the Chicago and Burlington Railway 
route between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

Full information in reference to the character and cost of 
these Lands, and to tne Rates of Passage by Steamship and 
Railway to the Western and Pacific States, by the above- 
named route, may be had on application by letter or in 


2 at any of the offices of the Company in the United 
ingdom; also, a Handbook for the use of intending 
Emigrants. 


Liverpool: 16, South Castle-street. 
London: 25, Moorgate-street. 


HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 
T. ̃ oe ee . 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1873. 
Arrangements for the issue of lst, 2nd, and 3rd Class 
Tourist Tickets, will be in force from May 26th to the 31st 
October, 1873. 


For particulars see Time Tables and Programmes issued by 


the Company. 
. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, May 17, 1873. 


IESBADEN.—Villa, No. 8, Park Strasse, 
Wiesbaden, EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES. 

ted by Miss MACLEA, and 
attended by eminent masters, a su German 
education, combined with all the comforts of a Christian 
home. References kindly permitted to Charles Henderson, 
Eeq., Royel Terrace, Edinburgh; Rev. James Smith, M. A., 
Shetfield; Professor Fielding, Rotherham; Rev, E. Codd, 
Inchbrook Leamington, Arthur Marshall, Esq., 
Mount Pleasant, Hornsey, London ; and to parents of former 
pupils, on application to Miss Maclea. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAV, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


VIC IORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR vo NO LADIES, Conducted 
by Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. Thecourse of instruction 


em the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
, Piano, Sing- 


with the French and German ; also 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters, 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


NW FOUNDATION DAY, WEDNESDAY, 
the 11th of Junz, 1873. 

THOMAS HUGHES, Esq. M.P., Author of “Tom 

Brown’s School Days“ has kindly consented to preside, and 


The Rev. HENRY ALLON, D.D., to act as Vice- 


President. 


PROGRAMME OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Ten o’Clock.—Cricket Match between First Eleven and 


Second Eleven, the latter supplemented by Visitors. 
One o’Clock.—The Boys’ Dinner, in a Marquee erected in 
the Playfield. 


Half-past Two.—Luncheon in the Dining Hall. 

At Half-past Four the New Organ will be opened by 
ges Nasu, Esq., and Messrs. NigDERHEITMANN and 

AYNE, 

Five o’Clock.—Brief Report by the Head-Master, R. F. 
Weymouth, Esq, D. Lit., M. A., and Distribution of Prizes 
and Certificates in the Chapel by Toomas HuGues, Esq, 
M.P. (The Prizes, as well as Drawings, Botanical Collec- 
tions, Specimens of Writing, &c., will be on view all day in 
the Chapel until Four o’Clock.) 

Six o’Clock —Tea and coffee. 

In the Evening.—Choral Music in the Chapel, and various 
games—bowls, croquet, quoits, &c.—on the Lawn and in the 
Play field. : 

Omnibuses will meet all trains arriving at and departing 
from the Great Northern Station, Mill-hill, between Noon 
and Ten P.M. 

N.B.—Application for Tickets for the Incheon to be ad- 
dressed to the “Secretary, Mill Hill School, Middlesex, 
N.W ,” not later than Wednesday, the 4th June. Gentlemen, 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence; Ladies, Five Shillings. Tickets 
to be produced on entering the Hall. 


ROBERT H. MARTEN, B.A., Secretary. 


OREST HOUSE, WOODFORD. 


The New School Building is now occupied, giving space 
for a larger number of Pupils. It contains a schoolroom 
50ft. by 20ft., c'assroom, bathroom, and lavatory (all heated 
by hot water), together with additional bedrooms. 

Prospectuses forwarded on application to the Principal— 

. SFaEs, B. A. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PRINCIPALS—Mes, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature ... Mrs. C. L. BALFour. 
Botany fe ... Prof. BENTLEY, King's Coll. 
French Language . ... Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language . Dr. GERNER. 


Italian Language Signor SuINo, 

English History ... Dr. KEMSHEAD, Dulwich Col. 
Globes and Natural Science E. H. West, M.A. 

Physical Geography ... Mr. JoN ks, F.R.GS,, F. G. S. 
Music — Theory, &c. ... JOHN BLOCKLEY, Eaq. 

Piano and Harmouium . Herr Louis DIEUl. 

Singing and Organ .. H. W. Monk, Esq., King’s Col. 
Drawing and Painting .. R. W. Buss, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. 8. 


Terms aud Particulars on application. 


TETTENHALL - COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap MASTER. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lond. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 

2 College, London; Fellow of University College, 
on. 


SxcoNdp MASTER. 
JAMES SHA W, cs Peel Exhibitioner, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University. 


ASssISTANT MASTERS. 
R. B. CONNELL, Esgq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Priseman of the University of Aberdeen. 
A. D. CAMPBELL, Esq., Associate of the Royal College of 
Preceptors. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Esq, 
Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A, London. 
HERMANN POMNITZ, Esg., Certificated by the Im- 
rial Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, 
Extra MASTERS. 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esgq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, Kg | 
THOMAS ROBERTS, Esq., Chemistry. 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 


Applications to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
8. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


: YDROPATHY !—JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Proprietors and Managers—Mr, and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARION. 
The house is, replete with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic System, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson House, from 


its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 


adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. 


Terms—from 23s, to 30s. per week, 
Prospectuses on application. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEKCHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will begin Monpay, June 16, 


ADIES' COLLEGE, H. HOUSE, GREAT 

Principals— The Misses GARLICK, Resident English 
and Foreivn Governesses. Masters in daily attendance. 
Highest refereuces. 


R. COUKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOI/IATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


for every purpose.—26, Finsbu Moorgate- 
Street, B.C. — 


THE LONDON A GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 


VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee 
s. per Share. 
337, STRAND, W.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield, 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q.C., M. P. 
The Hon. . F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS 
Thomas Hughes, Esq, Q. C., M. F. 

Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at any time—no back 
payments. 

Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 
W. R SELWAY, Managing Director. 


RK ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF SCO. 
LAND 


126, Priuces-street, Edinburgh. 
86, King William-street, London. 
This Society undertakes every description of Life Assu- 
rance business. 
Special Tables for Ministers of Religion. 
o lerate Premiums. a 
Non-Forfeituré of Policies. 
ALFRED BRYANT, Resident Secretary. 
G. SMYTHE, General Manager. 
Agents and Canvassers required. 


MPEROR FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
9: SOCIETIES, 52, CANNON-STREET, LONDON, 


Fire Insurances on Brick-built Dwelling-houses effected at 
ls. 6d. for £100. On Furniture therein at 28. for £100. 

Annuities granted for each £100, to persons aged 60, £10 
per annum, to persons aged 70, £14 3s. 2d. per annum. 

Policy notes issued payable to bearer, by which persons 
under 32 years of age may, by one payment of the sum of 
from £4 to £5, assure for £10, with the privilege of with- 
drawing the whole sum paid with 3 per cent. interest, as from 
a Savings Bank at any time. 


For the usual Forms of Life Assurance, Prospectus, &c., 


apply to 
EBENEZER CLARKE, F. S. S., Sec. 
Agents wanted in unrepresented Districts. 


0 SULLY’S PRIVATE AND 
@ COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUSE and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Euston-road, Kine’s Cross 
(Corner of Belgrave-street), LONDON. Opposite the Mid- 
land and Great Northern, and close to the London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. Beds from Is. 6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 3d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
EXTRACT FROM VISITORS’ Book, 

“ Every attention and very comfortable.“ 

“The House comfortable and all thingsedone well.” 

“ Everything very satisfactory and charges moderate.” 

“Every comfort and attention; very homely.” 

„A first-class home at cheap rates.” 


€ oy DE GOLD ALBERT CHAINS EQUAL 

in appearance to 18-carat gold, will wear a life-time; 
post free for 33. 6d. and 5s. Long chains, 5s. 6d. and 7s. Gd. 
Cluster rings, set with Alaska diamonds. 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
Single stone rings, 5s. 6d. Size of finger obtained by cutting 
hole in card. Brooch, 4s. 6d.; earrings, 43. 6d, ; scarf pins, 
2s.6d.; crosses, 2s. ; necklets, 2s. 6d. ; lockets, 33. 8d.; sleeve 
links, 2s, 6d.; shirt studs, 2s.; solitaires, 28.; pencil case, 
3s. 6d.; bracelets, 5s. 6d.; scarf rings, 2s. 6d.; Albert keys, 
2s. 6d.—Post free. Price List free. 

W. HOLT, 35, All Saints’-road, 
London, W. 


O LADIES.—The SHOWROOM of a 
L COSTUME WAREHOUSE has opened on a new 
The NEWEST FASHIONS in COSTUMES, 
kirts, Polonaises, Lace, and Fancy Goods, Millinery, 
Bonnets, and Hats, with Ch'liren’s Dresses in great variety. 
Every article Wholesale price, marked plain figures. Ladies 
are invited to make an early inspection of the Millinery 
Department. Open Ten to Six.—24, Cursitor-street, Holborn, 
near the Baptist Mission House. 


HOICE FLOWER SEEDS FOR SPRING, 
1873.—Twelve beau*iful varieties for * 7 Garden, 

&c , including double German Aster, and Ten-Week Stocks, 
Sweet Peas, Mignoette, and Scarlet Linum. With full 
cultural directions and descriptive labels, post free, 14 Penny 
Stumps, ‘I'weuty-tive and Fifty Varieties, 26 and 50 stamps 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Seed Growers, Norwich. 


Hee VING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., oe should be made to 
the BEDFORD PAN LECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large raitway 
vans. Estimates ree. Advances made if required. Address 
Manager, 194, ‘Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


ANTLPELLICULAIRE. 
* Harmless, and Refreshing. 


The only cure for Scurf. 

No one should be without ANTIPELLICU- 
LAIRE. 

Sold everywhere in elegant toilet jars for 38. 
each. Ask your chemist, hairdresser, or 
perfumer, they will get it for you. If you 
cannot obtain it, send 3s. 6d. in stampe, or 
PO. O., and it will be sent carriage paid by 

MAZET and Co., 109, Bishopsgase-street 
Within, City. 

Wholesale of R. Hovenden and Sous, 5, Marl- 
borough-street, Regent-street. 


Newbery and Sons, 37, Newgate-street, London. 


Se ae PULYTECHNIC, 309, Regent-street. 
Mr. George Buckland’s New Fairy Entertainment, 
The Euchanted Glen; or, the Coala, the Cake, aud the Con- 
sequences, Written by Dr. Croft. Vocal Illustrations by 


Westbourne Park, 


| Mr. George Buckiand, assisted by Miss Josephiue Pulham, 
Miss ‘linn 
Lecture or the time of year, by Mr. J. 


aud Miss Lilie Bartlett.—Spriug Buds: a 
L. King.—How to 
Get to Vienua: a Descriptive Lecture, by Mr. B. Malden.— 
New Feats of Legerdemain, by the African mag 
Alexander Osman.—Professor Gardner’s Lecture on Fuel: 
what shall we Burn ?—Many other entertainments, Admis- 
sion ls. Open twice daily, 12 to 5, and 7 to 10, 
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— to thread and to work. te elkers Needles or 

pestry, ille, point idery, in cases 
crystal Ar Fenslope — improved lea, 
pens, hooks, &c. 


Alcester, and at 47, Gresham-street, London. 
Sold everywhere. 


RTS CARACAS COCOA. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.” Standard. 
“ Nothing can be found at all equal to it.”—Court Circular. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
sevens ont Tne coves gnsanp Wp adaption’ es a borwtgs 4a 
breakfast or supper.“ Standard. 1 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA. 
The pure Cocoa Nib deprived of its superfluous oil. 
N.B.—A sample, post free, on application. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


ELLY’S ORGAN HARMONIUMS, as 

manufactured for Her Majesty, are the ouly instru- 

ments of English manufacture that received any award at the 

Paris and Dublin Exhibitions. A liberal allowance to the 

elergy.—11, Charles-street, Berners-street. Price lists free. 
Secondhand Pianos for sale. 


LADIES’ ENAMELLED KID BUTTON BOOTS, 
. 21s. and 23s., beautifully made. 
Soft House Boots, 5s. 6d. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
6 “CLEANLINESS,” 
The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being rp en upon by woe pe tradesmen, who, with a 
ertvi t 


view of ter , are manufacturing and ven lin 
SPURIOUS I ATION S of the above — 4 4 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.— 12, Soho-square, London, W. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laees, Linens, &. 

It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable, 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
4 Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 


4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


KR INABAN'S LL WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
CREAM of [RISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled 
ectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
randy. Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded 


“KINAHANWN’S LL WHISKY.’’ 


Wholesale Depdt, 20, Great Titchfield-street, 
| xford-street, W. 


QUININ B WINE— as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the late War.— 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-known 
medicine is administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
tonic. The success which has attended “ Waters’ 

uinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
ufacturer. Each wineglassful contains sufficient Quinine 
make it 
public 


an excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
e result of C proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use 
at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per dozen. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 


House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—LEWIS and CO., 
Worcester. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while also 
efficiently supply tne place of the oil when the s can- 
not tolerate it. facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 


pany each bottle, price from 2s. to 218. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBKOCATION. The celebrated Effectual Cure 

for the Hooping Cough without internal Medicine. Sold by 
most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. Wholesale Agent, 


Edwards, 38, Old Change, (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), 


London 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE of 
Dk, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC: WAFEKS.— Mr. 
Hayland, Chemist, 20, High Ousegate, York, writes :—“I 
have sold the Wafers for more than 25 years, and my own 
relatives and cnstomers have found the greatest beuefit from 
their e in various forms of Congh, Tickling in the 
Throat, Bronchial Affections, &c., and from time to time 
various customers have given unsolicited testimony to the 
good they have derived from them. I have never known 
them disagree with anybody.” ‘They give instant relief to 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Rheumatism, and all 
Nervous Pains, So d by all Druggists at 18. lid. per box. 


— 


‘who can read and think.” 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 
direct attention to the following Articles, which may be ob- 
tained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen. 


1 PICKLES IN MALT VINEGAR. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
Curry Paste and Curry Powder. 


IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. 
Jones and Co., Tirhoot. 


1 JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, warranted mae from Fresh Fruit and with 
Refined Sugar only. | 


ee SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 
THE ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR. 
Is only manufactured by 


JOHN BURGESS & SON, 
107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Established 1760. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “* WORCES rERSAIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 


— — 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


OMFORT in BED for INVALIDS, by using 

‘the VICTORIA INVALID REST, which enables the 
invalid to sit up in bed for meals, reading, &c., without 
fatigue.—Illustrated description and prices free.“ Invalid 
Rest Depot,“ 19, Lamb’s Conduit-street, W. C. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious rémedies, which yield momentary 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says: 
—‘I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influensa, Consumptive Night Sweats, Quiusy, and 
all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 18. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 
8 sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether 1 from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Piils are sold in boxes at Is. Id. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s. 6d. and lls. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists. 


| IMPORTANT FACTS. 

All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or Handy-Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
chemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Scar ugh. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :—“‘ It will be au incalculable boon to every person 


R. ROBERTS’S OINTMENT, called the 
POOK MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently recom- 
mended to the public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of 
every description, and a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
if of twenty years’ standing, Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Bruises, 
Chilblains, Ulcers, Scorbutic Eruptions, Pimples in the Face, 
Weak and [uflamed-Eyes, Piles aud Fistula, Gangrene, and 
is a specific for those Eruptions whick sometimes follow 
Vaccination. Sold in Pots 134d., 28. 9d., }1s., aud 22s, each. 
DR. ROBERIS’S PILULZ ANTISCROPUULA, or 
ALTERATIVS PILLS, proved thy sixty years’ experience an 
valuable remedy for that distressing complaint called 
Scrofula, Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the neck, 
We. They are one of the best alteratives ever compounded 
for purifying the blood and assisting Nature in all her opera- 
tions. They are efficacious also in aud form u 
wild and superior Family Aperient that way be taken at all 
times without confinement or change of diet. Sold in Boxes 
ac 13$d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., I IS., aud 229. each. 
Sold by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT 
their —— BRIDPORT, and by all respectable Medi- 
cine Vendors, 


——U—̃—̃— —— — ee ete 


m 


DWARD WADSWORTH, ORGAN 
BUILDER, Atsert-Squarn, MANCHESTER, esti- 
mates for New Instruments, Enlargements, and 


on 
application. 
LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 
wit (pr agen. fire and thief-proof. — 
n win or other opening. spectuses 
free.—C LARK od CO., Sole Patentees, place, 


W.; Paris, „Liverpool, and Dublin. 


WINES OF AUSTRALIA. | 


The “Tintara” is a robust sustaining wine. It cannot 
develope acidity. It is grown on ironstone soil. It 
high tonic ies, and is essentially a strengthening wine. 
Fuller culars of this and other wines can be had on 
application at P. B. BURGOYNE’S, Head Offices, 50, Old 
Broad-street, and London Wall, London, E. C. 


Uü— . 


Iraner ERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with a 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books requi 
under The Companies’ Acta, 1862 and 1867,” kept iu stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official Seals 


Designed and Executed—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fieet- 


street, City, E. C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 


don-bridge, S. E. 


FAC T. - ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR- COLOUR 

WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour, This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is merely necessary to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d. ; sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


9 FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 

Ross’s CANTHARIDES OlL. It isa sure restorer of 
Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is speedy, It 
is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d.; sent for 
stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 

[t curls immediately straight and ungovernable Hair. 

It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable the hair 
is when it is el. Sold at 3s. Gd. ; sent for 54 stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

—It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 

days, It increases growth and removes dandrift. Sold in 

large bottles at 3s. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order. -A 
ROSS, 248, High Holborn, London, 


YN AMUEL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 


N Ten CHANT TAYLORS, BOYS OUT- 
FITTERS, &c. 

ann BROTHERS’ vast Stock (the largest 

in London) is divided into Nine Classes. Each piece 


of cloth and every garment is marked the class to which it 
belongs and the price in plain figures. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS.—GENTLEMEN’S and 
YOUTHS’ ATTIRE, 

Accurate Fit. 

High-elass Style. 

Durable Materials. 

Value for Money. 

Best Workmanship, 

Permanent Colours, 

Superior Trimmings. 

Fashionable Designs. 

Gentlemanly Appearance. 


NOTED FOR 


Wear-resisting Properties. 
NEW Ss P OR FABRICS, 
SPRING SUITS. ' SPRING COATS. 
— 3 enema 
aia Wl 3 fi alg 
245 2 . 
if IB | & | AEE S| 8 
36s. | 43s.6d.| 16s. A 178. wal 253. | is 
42s. 49s. 20s. B Ie. 238. 286. 
60s. | 67s. 24s. C 263. | 38s. 33s. 
556. 688. 28s. J 33s. 42s. 42s. 
ios. | Sos. | Sis. E . | bos. | bos. 
Bis. Sis. Sis. 453. 65s. 65s. 
“94s. | 104s. 88s. G 66s. | 608. — 
102s. | 112s. — H 60s. 70s. — 
116s. 1508. — | 70s. S4s. — 
All sizes o e Patterns Perfect | yo... 
for imme-|measure-| every 2 . B proached 
diate use, ment class roughly pe he in 
Sine, | ee | fem | Sram | ‘ae | 
measure. ° ° 
NEW SPRING TROUSERS. 
A B 0 D E F 
128. 6d. 145. 16s. | 178. cd. | 225. 24s. 
B „50, LODGATE-HILL. 


end BROTHERS beg to notify to Parents 
and Guardians that they have just introduced a new 
Fabric for Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing that will resist any 
amount of hard wear. Soe oe 
NHE NEW “ WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS 
are manufactured in 2510 style of Juvenile Costume. 
Suit for a Boy four feet in heigut, C class, 25s. 
Suit for a Boy four feet in heigut, D class, 30s. 6d. 
Prive ascending or descending according to size, 


Q AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


IHE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
FASHIONS contains 43 Portraits of Boy Princes of 
Europe, English Ministers, Statesmen, and Politicians, 
selected from all ranks and parties. Each Portrait (with 
brief biographical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the 
newest aud most gentlemanly styles of costume. Price 6d., 
or gratis o purchasers, 
Patterns and guide to self-measurement sent free. 


YAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
8 NON, Bc. 
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VII 8. BURTON, GENERAL FUR. 


NISHING IRONMONGER, by Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATALOGUE, 


gratis and id. It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations 
of his — Breck of l 


Electro Plate, Table Cutlery, 
Britannia Metal Goods, Clocks, Candelabra, 
Diah Covers Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Hot Water Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders, Bedding, Bed Hangings, 
Marble Chimney Pieces, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
Kitchen ‘ Dining-room Furniture, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Drawing-room Furniture, 
Tea 3 Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
Urns and Kettles, Turnery Goods, 

Kitchen Utensils, Ke. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the 30 Showrooms, 
at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, IA, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5, and 6, Perrys. place; and 1, Newman- yard, London. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more 
than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when 
plated by the nt process of Messrs. Elking on and Co., 
is the best article next to sterling silver that can be used, as 
by no test can it be distinguished from it. A small useful 
— guaranteed for first quality for finish and durability, as 
ollows :— 


Fiddle King’s 
Bead or 
Patterns, or Old or 
Silver. Thread, Shell. 
E 8. d. E 4. d. £04. 
12 Table for ke . .. 1 10 0 2 10 2 40 
12 Table Spoons ........ UR ys 11002 10 2 40 
12 Dessert Forks .......... Oe EE 1 20/1 70110 0 
12 Dessert Spoons.................. 1201 70110 0 
* . A bl. 3 * as 1 a 
ilt bowls ...... 
2 Sun e. 6 0 8 0 9 0 
1 Gravy Spoοꝑñjỹ TU 6 0 8 0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoous, gilt bowls ...... 3 0 40 46 
E 
air of Sugar Longe 
1 Pair of Fick Carvers 8 1931 26113 6 
1 Butter Kniſe 2 9 3 6 3 9 
% 10 0 11 0 12 0 
1 —·¹'wm!. 3 0 40 40 
„ 5 9 10 11 13 6 12 146 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest, to contain she above, an 
&c., £2 158. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and 
Forks, £1 4s, per dos.; Dessert ditto, 18s. per dos.; Tea 
ditto, 12s. 6d. per dos. 

Tea and Coffee Sets. Electro Silver, in great variety, 
£3 158, to £21 16s.; Dish Covers, £9 to £26; Corner 
Dishes, £7 10s. to £18 18s.; Warmers, £7 2s. 6d. to £15 15s. 
the set of four; Biscuit Boxes, 12s. 6d. to £5 5s. ; Crnet and 
Liquor Frames, &c., at pro. ortionate prices. The largest 
stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, Fish- 
eating Knives and Forks, and Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


UTLERY, Warranted. — The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. 


a relative number of knives, 


The blades are all of the finest | Table | Dessert Carvers 
Steel. Knives. | Knives. > 

air. 

5 ee 
inch ivory handles per dos.“ 19 015 0 7 0 
39-inch balance do. do. 20 0 | 16 0 7 0 
8 inch balance do do. 33 0 | 24 0 8 0 
SL. inch fine 1 do. 37 0 | 28 0 10 0 
inch extra large. do. 40 0 30 0 | 10 6 
inch African ivory......... do. 45 0 | 36 0 | 15 0 
Ditto, with silver ferrules... do. 46 0 | 38 0 | 18 0 
Ditto, with silvered blades do. | 55 0 | 42 0 | 19 6 
Nickel electro silvd. handles do, | 23 0 0 7 6 


19 
The Vans deliver Goods Free in London and its Suburbs. 
With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering 
oods to all parts of the United — — is trifling. 
ILIIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at 
a small fixed rate. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Noon SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BIOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a chara. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. d., 1.8. Od. Pills ace 
Ointment, each in boxes, ls, Id., 2s. 9¢ 41. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depot, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


1 Fo the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CULAREE'S WORLD- FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
ures in 
Cures Glandular 1 


Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is NN to the taste, and warranted 
free from any thing injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonial from all 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d each, and in cases containing six 
times ay eon lls, 333 to effect a nen 
cure in the majority -etanding casea—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PA ENT MEDICINE VENDORS 

out the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses, 


J our trade mark. 


FPGINGTON’S GARDEN NETTING, the 
and most durable, Id. per square yard, or in 

quantities of 2 0, 500, or 1,000 yards, carriage free. 

Epetneron’s Oricxet and GARDEN Tents are the 

prettiest. 

EpaiInoton’s Marquess for hire are the most hand- 

some and capacious. 

Epoineron’s Rick Crotus for sixty-eight years have 

maintained their celebrity as the best. 

Tirrany Scrim Caavas, and every other kind of Net- 


se 
uantity of good second-hand Government Tents for 
sale, — ' 


p. 3 
Sample of material free on een 
Be particnlar—FREDERICK EDGINGTON and CO,, 
52 (only), Old Kent-road, London, S. E. 


COATS. GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
/ Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 36s.; best Inland, 34s.; best 
Coke, 26s. Cash prices—Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West 
End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


O AL S.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 36s.; Hartlepool, 35s. ; best 
Wigan, 34s.; best Silkstone, 34s.; new Silkstone, 33s. ; 
best Clay Cross, 34s.; Primrose, 32s.; Derby * 318s.; 
Barnsley, 3ls.; Kitchen, 283.; Hartley, 28s.; Cobbles, 27s. ; 
Nuts, 27s.; Steam, 28s.; Coke, 26s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened. Depdts, Highbury and High- 

te, N.; Kings +f E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland-road ; 
reat Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and Hollo- 
way; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Reygent’s-park-basin. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. —TIDMAN’S SEA 
SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to announce their 
REMOVAL from Wormwood-street to 21, WILSON- 
STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., where all communi- 
cations should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 

“fyaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. Hassall 

and other eminent chemists, who strongly recommend it as 

very superior to the rock and other salts previously used. It 

is the only efficient substitute for sea-bathing.—Tidman and 

Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for ‘producing a real 

sea bath in your own room. May be vsed warm, 
tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added to euch gallon 
of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, in bags and 
boxes of 7 lb., 14lb., 28 lb, 56 lb., and 1 cwt. Beware of 
imitations, 


1 SEA SALT, used daily, produces 
astonishing effects in cases of debility, lassitude, &c. 
It invigorates more effectively and naturally than any other 
remedy. Sold in bags — boxes by all Chemists and 
Druggists. N. B. Particularly see that each packet bears 


r SEA SALT supplies the very want 
of the age, presenting to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing without the necessity of a residence on the coast. 
Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at the 
Argyll Baths, Argyll-place, Regent-street, and 5, New Broad- 
street. 


oe SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 
luxury, but has produced really wonderful effects in 
many cases of glandular swellings, rheumatic affections, 
neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.—Sold by Cheinists and Drug- 
gists. Beware of imitations. 


1 SEA SALT, used daily, immensely 
benefits weakly infants, strengthening the limbs, de- 
veloping the muscles, and invigorating the whole system. It 
tly assists in forming a sound constitution. Sold by 
hemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used in every 
nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner. For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that 
each packet bears our trade mark. 


1 S SEA SALT is superior to any other 
preparation in the world, as by the process employed 
in its manufacture all the medicinal and invigorating proper- 
ties of sea-water, eliminated in other cases * the ordinar 
3 of refining and purifying, are retained in full 
activity. 


Ne SEA SALT effectually relieves 
I. tender feet. ‘They should be bathed night and morning 
with a solution prepared by dissolving five or eix ounces of 
the salt ina gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and 
Druggists. Beware of imitutions.—Tidman and Son, 21, 
Wilson-street, Finsbury, Loudon, E.C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When purchasing this 

celebrated article, assure yourself of its verity by seeing 

that every package bears our well-known trade mark—a bag, 

on which are the words,“ Tidman's Sea Salt.”—Tidman and 
Son, 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


IVER PILLS WITHOUT MERCURY.— 
Only two Medicines really act upon the Liver; one 
is Mercury or Blue Pill, the other, Dandelion. Thousands 
of constitutions have been destro ed by Mercury, Blue Pill, 
or Calomel. The only safe remedy is 


DR. KING’S DANDELION and 
QUININE LIVER PILLS, 


which act very gently on the liver, giving immediate relief 

in all cases of bile, indigestion, sick headache, loss of ap- 

petite, giddiness, spasms, heartburn, flatulency, nervousness, 
ut, aud all disorders of the stomach and bowels —Manu- 

actured by J Rorke, 47, Mortimer-street, London, W., 

and sold all over the world by every respectab e Chemist 

2 Medicine Vendor, in boxes, Is. 1 d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 
8. each. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. —The approach 

of spring indicates the necessity of medicine to purity 

the blood and strengthen the system against the effects of 
change of weather, and the advent of summer. KAYE’S 
WORSDELL’S PILLS being composed of vegetable matter, 
chiefly acting on the fluids, will be found the best spring 
medicine that can be used. 


K ean BENN sata WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


heapside. ; 

John Bennett’s Gold Presentation Watches, 20 guineas, 30 
guineas, 40 guineas. 

John Bennett's ladies’ gold keyless watches, 
John Bennett’s silver watches, with keyless 

six guineas, 

John Bennett's gold keyless half-chronometers, from 30 to 
40 guineas. 
John Bennett’s silver half-chronometers from 16 to 25 guineas, 
John Bennett’s haif-chronometers are compensated for varia- 
tions of temperature, adjusted in positions, and need no key. 
John Bennett’s English hall-clocks, chiming the quarters, 
from 30 guineas. . 
John Bennett’s richly gilt drawing-room clocks, classic de 


from 10 guineas. 
action, from 


signs. 

J on Bennett’s marble dining-room clocks, with antique 
bronzes. ‘ 

John Bennett’s 18-carat hall-marked chains and choice 
jewellery. 

John Beunett’s clock and watch manufactory, 65 and 64, 

Cheapside. 

In return for a £10 note, free and safe, per post, one of 

Bennett’s lady’s gold watches, perfect for time, beauty, and 

workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, and damp-tight. 

Gold chains at manufacturer’s prices, post-office order. John 


Bennett, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


DEATH OF BARON LIEBIG. 


ESPECTFUL NOTICE is given by LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT COMPANY (Limited) that 
the Guaraatee Certificate of Genuineness of Quality, signed 
hitherto by Baron Liebig and Professor Max von Pettenkofer, 
will in future, in accordance with Baron Liebig’s own direc- 
tions made many years ago, be signed by his Colleague Pro- 
fessor Max von Pettinkofer, the eminent Chymist, and by 
Hermann von Liebig, son of Baron Liebig, who has been 
acting as his special assistant in the Analysis of the Com- 
pany’s Extract. Thus the excellence of the well-known 
standard quality of Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat will 
continue absolutely unaltered. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


ULVERMACHER’S Improved Patent GAL- 

VANIC CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, BATTERIES, 
and ACCESSORIES. Price from 2s. and upwards, 

Reliable evidence in proof of the unrivalled 
efficacy of these appliances in Rheumatism, Gout, 
Neuralgia, Deafness, Head and Tooth Ache, Paraly- 
sis, Liver Complaints, Cramps, Spasms, Nervous 
Debility, Functional Disorders, &c., is given in the 
Pamphlet, “GatvaNnism Nature’s CHIET Re- 
STORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.” _ 

Apply at PuLveRMACHER’s Galvanic Establish- 
ment, 194, Regent-street, London, W., wiee 
Pamphlet and tull Price List can be obtained, post 
free. 


1 COAL TAR PILL (WRIGHT'S 
PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS).—They act 
doubly —cleansing, at the same time disinfecting. A boon 


to the rich and poor. 
HE COAL TAR PILL (WRIGHT'S 
PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS).—From their 
purifying qualities these Pills cannot be too highly recom- 
mended to Females. They correct sickuess of the stomach, 
cure headache, and are the best known remedy for those 


painful affections— Hemorrhoids (piles), 


IHE COAL TAR PILL (WRIGHT'S 

PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS). — They 
sweeten the breath, give quietude to the nerves, regu- 
late the liver, the stomach, the kidneys; restore sleep, and 
vive new strength to the failing system. Sen-ation after 
Taking—An sgreeable warmth along the mucous membrane ; 
a sound, refreshing sleep that night. After effects—A jolly, 
exuberant feeling. In boxes, ls. 14d. and 28. 9d. each. Sold 
by all Chemists, W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Southwark- 
street, London, Manufacturers of the celebrated Coal Tar 
Soup (Wright’s Sapo Carbonis Detergeus). 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE'S MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER 7RUSS, 1 uo steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the followu g peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. [t may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the bod, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give tu this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with tne same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S., Professor of an | in 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G 
Guthrie, Esq,, Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King's College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeov to Guy s Hospital: W. Couison, Esg., F. R. S., 
Surgeon to the en Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq.; 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the nae am Police Force, 
Aston Key, Esq , Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S., James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
tow Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
0 


ers. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forw by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hipa, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 263. 7d., and 318. 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Ottice Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Oifice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 

D STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE ib gas Waun, ys It is 
0 ight in texture, and inenpensive, and is drawn on 
a 3 stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 1Ue, and 


| Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at 18. Id., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box, 


168. each. Postage, free. 
| Jehn White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londgn. 


ux NONCONFORMIST. 
“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending co tional worship. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


May 21, 1873. 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United | The 


States, Canada, and the West Indies. 


Upwards of Five Hundred Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees. 
Address, the Rev. J. T WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from the poor ym a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 

This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it — ve find an ‘Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special ices.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private ee of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.”— 

8 arrangement is 


Baptist. 


icularl cell d the of 1 ; Pie editors i 
collected the best materials for — — Rare 2 Psa a tt have laboriously 
This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 


prices. e Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC 
u ° 
Pablished for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. ae 8 


ee Budge Row Chambers, E. C. 


Undenominational title-pages if 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary, 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


mum D E A N E S8. 42.17. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST 7nEI. 


Table Naives, Ivory, per doz., 19s., 25s., 85s., 40s. Fenders—Bright, 488. to £15 15s. ; Bronze, 8s. 6d. to £6. 
Electro Forks—Table, 26s. to 428.; Desert, 17s. to 83s. Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

„ Spoons, , 268. to 44s.; „ 178. to 315. Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 2is., 56s. 986. Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 10s., £7 10s., £12 10s. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Dish Covers, Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £12. Gaseliers—2-light, 18. ; 3-do., 52s. ; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Electro Cruets, Six Glase—35s., 688., S4s. 3 Glass, 8-light, 65s. ; 5-light, £5 10s. 

„  Ldqueurs, 40s., 60s., 75s., 90s. Kitcheners—London-made, 4-feet, £14 16s. 
Lamps—Moderator, Rock Oil, &o., from 7s. * Cheap, 3 ft. 6, £3 178. and £6 156. 
Kitchen Utensile—Copper, Tin. and Iron. 

Turnery Goods, Brushes, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


The Public are Cautioned as to Dangerous and —_— Imitations. The only original Modern Invention in Curative 
agnetism is 


MAGNETINE 


as Improved by Messrs, DARLOW and Co. on their previously-patented Skeuasma Magnetic Appliances, of which they are 
K the SOLE INVENTORS, PATENTEES, and Ma NU AO TU RER. ‘ 


For the Cure of Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lang, Throat, and Chest Complaints, General Debility, Indigestion, Constipation, 
Sciatica, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections, where mn no invention to be com- 
* a 


D AR LOV S won comfort or WEAR, SAFETY OF USE, AND DURABILITY OF 


MAGNETIC POWER, THESE 
THEY ARE LIGHT, SOFT, EN- 
TIRELY ELASTIC, PERFECTLY M A GNETINE ARE UNAPPROACHABLE. 


FLEXIBLE THROUGHOUT, AND PERMANENTLY MARE. APPLIAN GES. 


By no other process have the curative p of Magnetism been brought to bear so effectually for the relief of human 
or been so readily adapted to meet 2 — of the various ailments which affect both body and mind, as in 
thatof DARLOW and CO.’S newly-patented and improved article MAGNETINE, by which the influence of Magnetism 


is applied through the medium of an easy, le garment, soothi e the nervous system, and b 
4 * of its vitalising power gently stimulating the digestive pan | and thus, by aiding the natural functions of t “sd 
body leading to safe and permanent cure; whilst the adaptation of these appliances is so simple that the youngest child and 
most delicate invalid can use them without the slightest inconvenience. . 

MINISTERS, SPEAKERS, WRITERS, STUDENTS, and all persons of sedentary occupation or nervous 
temperament, will be greatly benefited by the invigorating influence of these appliances., 


_ SPECIAL NOTICE.—Persons visiting London for the May r are re informed that attendance is 
1.7 consultation by Mr. F. W. DARLO W, or in his absence 4. H. FAIRFAX, Professor of ism, or 
Pr. SOUTTER, Member of the Royal College ot Surgeons —at the new o and consulting rooms of 


DARLOW & Co., Inventors, Patentees, and Manufacturers, 
435, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W. C. 
(Nearly opposite Charing Cross Station, and Three Minutes’ walk from Exeter Hall), 
BRANCH CITY DEPOTS, 29, FARRINGDON STREET, AND 28, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
| Descriptive Pamphlets, post free. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
MANCHESTER RORCORFORMIST ASSOCIATION. 


THE BEARING OF 
RELIGIOUS EQUALITY 


ON THE 
RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS AND SPIRITUAL 
COMMUNITIES. 
By EDWARD MIALL, M.P. 
Price One Penny. 


BENNETT JUDGMENT and 
RECENT EPISCOPAL CHARGES. By J. 
Gomes Rogers, B.A. Price Twopeact. 


The ESTABLISHED OHURCH a 
HINDRANCE to Jy agg te he ge By 


NBVILLE GoopMaN, 
The INFLUENCE of the BSTA- - 
H on PROGRESS of 


BLISHED CHURC 
LIBERTY and LIBERAL LEGISLATION. By 
- Henry Ricnarp, M.P. Price Twopence. 


(The above Four Lectures, in Wrapper, Sixpence.] 
RELIGIOUS UALITY in ite OON- 


NECTION with NATIONAL and RE!IGIOUS LIFE, 
By AugexanperR Macraren, B.A. Price One Penny. 


The POLITICS of NONCON FORMITY. 
By R. W. Dal, M.A. Price Twopence. 
CHURCH PROPERTY: WHOSE IS 
IT? By Margmapvuxe Miiutsr. Price Twopence. 
RELIGIOUS EQUALITY inthe LIGHT 
of HISTORY. By J. Baupwin Brown, B.A. Price 
One Penny. 
RELIGIOUS EQUALITY and OHRIS- 


TIAN UNITY. By Jonn Epmonp, D.D. Price One 
Penny. 


[The above Five Lectures, in wrapper, One Shilling.) 
The POLITICAL RELATIONS of the 


NONCONFORMISTS to the LIBERAL PARTY. 
By Henry RICHARD, M. P. Price One Penny. 


WHAT NONCONFORMISTS WANT. 
A Handbill, Price Is. per }00. 


An APPEAL to JUSTIOCN. A Letter. 


By WituraAM PLOUGHMAN, cousin to John, addressed 
to the Editor of the “ Sword and Trowel.” Price ls. 6d. 


per 100. 
‘A POLITICAL DISSENTER.” By 
C. H. Spurason. Price 18. 6d. per 100. 
Nonconformist Association, 6, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row, London; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 
Second Edition. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 
MERA RAILWAYS as INVEST. 


. By Ron Girren. 
London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross, 


1 TRUSTEES’ GUIDE. A Syn of 
the Powers of Investment usually given to 

with Practical Directions for the Guidance of Trustees in 

matters relating to Investments, and Tables of Securities. 

By BeRnarp CRACROFT., 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


Superior Toned Paper, sixteen pages, One Penny Monthly, 
CATHOLIC SERMONS: Select Dis- 


courses by eminent Ministers oF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 
Revised by the Authors. The Four Numbers already 
published, post free for Five Stamps. 


London: E. Curtice, Catherine-street. 


Kitto's Illustrated Family Bible: 


2 vols., 4to, 2,500 „ 800 Engravi handsome 
cloth. One Guinea. Additions by the . Canon 
Birks, M.A. 35,000 sold. 


Children’s Services: a Book of 
—— em 
Sunday Half-Hours, in 52 Chap- 


oth gilt, red edges, 192 pp., 8vo, 200 Woodeuts, 
16 full-page Illustrations, price 4 N 


The Class and the Desk, in Four 


Volumes, embracing the whole Bible; with N Ont- 
lines, References. By the Revs. J. C. Gray C. . 
CargyY. 38. each, post free. | 


The Class and the Desk Re-issue: 
in 48 Weekly Nos., at 2d. each, 
with Wrapper. No.1 now Ready. 
Nearly 50,000 volumes soid, 
justifies this announcement of 
Re-issue. 


„% Prospectuses free on application. 
JAMES SANGSTER and CO., 31, Paternester-row, E. C. 


COMFORT TO THE FEET. JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS AND © SHOES. „% CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 


HALL & Co., SOLE PATENTEES, Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
8, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. “AGUA AMARELLA” 


PURE AERATED WATERS. Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 


what 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, |“TorLeT and NURSERY POWDER” 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 


Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass.| A SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 
CORKS BRANDED R. ELLIS & SON, ROTHIN,” ye aud see that you have none other than their genuine 
E ee. 
ä = W. Bort and Sen, Hanristin-strect, Caveudcah- CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
square, Wholesale, Angel-passage, 98, Upper Thames-street, London. 


HEAP BOOKS. —STANESBY’S NEW 

CLEARANCE LIST of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 

is now READY, and will be forwarded post free on applica- 

tion. Books ordered therefrom are sent post or free 

to any address in the United Kingdom on ipt of remit 
tance.—Stanesby’s Library, 179, Sloane-street, G. W. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful ag is the most perfect ever made. 

“Ts pleasant to eye; delightful to write upon.“ 
Observer. 

“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.” — Daily News. 
* imen packets, containing six varieties, post free One 

illi 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 


of Dressing-case Makers, Sinkers, Stationers, 
Heal ogres — and 66, Jermyn- 


i Reis cl 


“¢ 


—— — — 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


May 21, 1873. : 


HENRY 8. KING & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


— — 


THE DAY OF REST. 
An Illustrated Journal of Sunday Reading, 


PvuBLisHED EVERY SaTuRDAY, Price One Penny, 


COMMENDS ITSELF TO FAMILIES 


lst. By the excellence and substantial 
quality of its contents. 


The purpose of its conductors is to convey the wisest 
instruction in the pleasantest manner, and no article is 
admitted which is not of permanent value as well as 
immediate interest. 


2nd. By the Catholicity of its tone. 


It is the work of many minds, representing the best 
ability in the various branches of the Church. It is 
enough to meution the names of such Contributors as: 
—His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury,—the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Wiuchester,—C. J. Vaughan, D. U., 
Master of the Temple,—the Rev. Thomas Binnvy,—the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown,— Jean Ingelow, — Lady 
Verney,—Hesba Stretton,— Dora . Greenwell,—C. -C. 
Fraser-Tytler,—the Rev. A. W. Thorold,—the Rev. W. 
Fleming-Stevenson,—the Rev. Professor Charteris,— 
Professor David Brown,—A. K. H. B.—the Rev. 
Alexauder Raleigh, D D.,—the Very Rev Dean Howson, 
—George Macdonald,—the Author of“ Episodes in an 
Obscure Life,“ —the Rev. R. W. Dale,—the Rev. J. 
Oswald Dykes, D. D. 


Srd. By the size and beauty of its 
Illustrations. 


The Numbers already published contain full-page 
ictures by Walker,— Fraser,—Green,— Herkomer,— 
aterson,— Edwarids,— Zwecker,— Barnard,— Ridley, — 
Hopkius, — Barnes, — Johanson, — French, — and 
Mahoney. 


4th. By its unexampled cheapness. 


To show how very cheap it is we need only mention 
the fact that three Weekly Numbers, the cost of which 
is 3d., Coutain as much literature as a monthiv number 
of the most popular shilling magasine published; or this 
other fact, that two and a half Weekly Numbers, the 
cost of which is 2}d., contain as much as a monthly 
number of the most popular sixpenny magazine pub- 
lished ; aud this, too, while the literature of Tun Day 
er Rest is of as high a character as that of any 
—— True to the spirit of the age, Tus Day or 

EST looks to a large number of readers at a low price, 
rather than to a small number at a high price. 


Weekly Numbers, 1d.; Monthly Parts, 6d. 


This day, square 16mo, ais: git extra, with Six Illustrations, 
s. 6d., 
LOST GIP. By Hesba Stretton, Author 
of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” “ Little Meg,“ &c. 


This day, post 8vo, cloth extra, with Five Illustrations, 
price 10s. 64d., 
A WINTER in MOROCCO. By Amelia 
PERRIER, Author of “A Good Match,” K. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, price 7s. 6d., 


The FAYOUM; or, Artists in Egypt. 


A hwely and amusing Book of Travels. By PAUL 
LENOlR. With Thirteen Illustrations after Original 
Drawings and Photographs. 


An amusing and agreeable sketch. The illustrati 
spirited and fresh.“ Courant. e 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth * with Four Hlustrations, 
price 63., 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE in the 


EAST, wich especial reference to the Syrian Christians 
of Malabar and the Results of Modern Missions. By 
the Rev. RICHARD COLLINS, 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


IRELAND in 1872: a Tour of Observa- 


tion, with Remarks on Irish Publ tions. By Dr. 
JAMES MACAULAY. RP hr 


“Tam much indebted to you for having put my case before 
the Englisn people with great force and elearuess. Fat her 
O in a letter to the Author. 


Immediately, crown vo, cloth, price 5s., 


FOODS. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL.B., F. RS. Profusely Illustrated. 
„ Being Volume III. of the International Scientific Series. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
price 4s., 


IMITATIONS from the GERMAN. 


By Lady DURAND. A Volume of Religious P 
from 4 “Psalter und 3 


This day, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 58., 


The TASMANIAN LILY. By James 
BON WICK, Author of “The Last of the Tasmanians,” 


Ke. With a Frontispiece, ‘ 


HENRY S. KING & Co., 
65, Cornhill ; and 12, Paternoster Row. 


The TESTIMONY of the 


the first chapter of Genesis is not the chaotic state of the 
gpa creation, but the desolation in the Glacial period. 
Ve may add, as a striking feature of the essay, the proof it 
gives that the Divine work (recorded by Moses) was com- 


l-ted in six natural days. In a word, it is a most valuable 
— it — of ec ohn Bull. An Order for the Solemnisation o 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 


The POCKET PICTORIAL 


morocco, 3s.; post free. 


SHADOWS. of CITY LIFE. 


Waste of Money —Sir Charles Champagne and his Spurk- 
ling Brothers — False Lights Aliead — After Office Hours 
Athletic Sports —Shadows and Darkuess— Pictures and 
Parables. 


man, especially at that time when he has entered upon. busi- 
ness life. ‘here is no lecturing or moralising, but truth i 
stated in a firm, manly, but that kindly way that 1s most 
likely to gain the attention of chose to whom the book is 
specially addressed.” — Weekly Review. 


HADES; or, the Intermediate 


th Harfe” o. Spitra and the 
„Geistliches Blumengürtlein of GERARD TERSTEGEN, 


Now ready, price 6d., post free, 


ROCKS and the RECORD of MOSES: an Essay. By 
T. K. CALLARD., : 


MESSRS, SHOW AND 80.8 PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. KENNEDY’S MISSIONARY SERMON, 
: In crown 8vo, price 64., 


“The author shows that the ‘ Without form and void’ of | Christian Missions Challenged, and the 


EXPLANATORY BIBLE. With Commentary, Refe- 


Onristian'e Reply. A Sermon Preached on 
London Iten Society, at Surrey Chapel, May 14th. 
By Rev. Joux KENNEDY, D.De- „ 
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GRATIS. 


DISESTABLISHMENT 


OF THE 


CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


AND 


SCOTLAND. 


When the House of Commons met on Friday 
petitions in favour of the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Churches of England and 
Scotland were presented, by Mr. Miall, from Session 
of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
representing upwards of 3,000 congregations ; also 
from the Connexional Committee of the United 
Methodist Free Churches, representing 1,560 con- 
gregations ; also from the Annual Assembly of Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, and from 
Manchester and other places; by Mr. Rylands, 
from Chowbent ; by Sir C. Milis, from Bromley ; 
by Mr. Strutt, from Chesterfield and Holymoorside ; 
by Mr. Baines, from Lancaster ; by Mr. W. Fowler, 
from Foulmire; by Mr. Jacob Bright (9), from 
Swinton, Manchester, and other places; by Mr. 
Beach, from Basingstoke ; by Mr. Pease, from Old 
and New Shildon ; by Mr. Newdegate, from Ather- 
stone; by Mr. Holland, from Trawsfyndd, Llan- 
fair, Talybont, Dinas, and Bala; by Mr. A. Illing- 
worth, from the Yorkshire Association of Baptist 
Churches, also from Little Leigh; by Mr. Leve- 
son Gower, from Bodmin, Fletcher’s-bridge, and 
Edmonton; by Mr. R. Shaw, from Burnley ; by 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, from Milton-next-Sit- 

ingbourne : by Mr. Reed, from De Beauvoir Town 
onl Wace by Mr. F. S. Powell, from Conon- 
ley Bar Chapel, Cowling and United Methodist 
Free Church at Silsder and Cross-hill; by Mr. 
Davison (16), from Capel Mawr, Trewalchmai, 
Llangristiolus, and other places; by Mr. H. 
Richard, from Mount Pleasant, Pontypool, Accring- 
ton, and other places; by Mr. P. A. Taylor, from 
twenty-five churches of the 22 tional order 
in the counties of Leicester and Rutland; by Mr. 
Dodson, from Eastbourne; by Mr. —— Simon. 
from Dewsbury ; by Mr. Brand, from Royston and 
Therfield; by Mr. Jardine, from the South United 
Presbyterian Church, Sanquhar ; by Mr. A. Bass, 
from Tutbury ; by Mr. Seely, from Lincoln ; by 
Mr. Dillwyn, from delegates of forty Congrega- 
tional Churches in the western district of Glamor- 
ganshire; by Sir J. C. Stepney, from Llanelly ; 
by Sir R. Cunliffe, from Holywell; by Mr. 
T. B. Potter, from Rochdale; by Lord 
G. Cavendish, from the United Methodist 
Free Churches of the Nottingham District ; by Lord 
F. Cavendish, from a meeting at Idle ; by Mr. 
Hussey Vivian, from Hopkins’-town, Gyfeillim ; by 
Mr. C. R. M. Talbot, from the Euglish Congrega- 
tional Association of Glamorganshire and Carmar- 
thenshire ; by Lord R. Grosvenor (2), from Rhy! ; 
by Mr. Round, from Witham and neighbouring 
parishes; by Mr. Jones-Parry (40), from Morfa 
Nevin and various religious a iy in the 
county of Carnarvon ; and by Mr. Rathbone (6), 

iverpool. 

13 Mr. Miall's motion for Disesta- 
blishment were presented, by Mr. Raikes (36), from 
Monmouth, St. David’s, Llandaff, Carmarthen, and 
other places; by Mr. Hardy, from 15,500 rate- 

ayers and inhabitants of Bradford ; by Lord 
ken, from Ilketshall St. Margaret, Benhall, 
Boyton, and Capel St. Mary; by Colonel Wilson 
Patten, from Blackpool and Wrightington ; by Mr. 
Read, from the Churchman’s Club, Norwich ; by 
Colonel Hogg, from Nevin; by Mr. Tipping, from 
Stockport ; and by Mr. Knight (2), from Kidder- 
minster. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. MIALL rose to move the following amend- 
ment :— 

| t by law of the Churches of England 
and desde involves «, violation * j i yous eauality, de- 
0 2 0 government. im- 

——5 — — — Auen which it is — qualifled to 


discharge, and is hurtful to the religious and political interests 
ol ae community, and, therefore, ought no longer to be 
maintained. 


The hon. member said: Sir, I am quite aware, that 
in moving the amendment of which 1 have given 
notice, I am taking a step not very likely to secure 
the concurrence of a majority of this House. But 
my experience of the kindness of the House in times 
past warrants my confidence that in discharging a 
duty which I would gladly escape, but which my 
sense of which is due to the trust reposed in me by 
others will not permit me to evade, I may count 
upon that forbearance which this House always 
shows to any of its members who have a specially 
difficult task to perform, and who but seldom, and 
then most unwillingly, trespass upon its patience. 
(Hear, hear.) I am going to submit to its considera- 
tion an abstract resolution - abstract, that is to say, 
in its verbal : form, but not in its bearing upon 


ulterior legislative results. Happily for the country, 


I lack an advantage which the right hon. gentleman 
at the head of Her Majesty's Government had when 
he brought forward—with what practical effect we 
all know—his abstract resolution on the question 
of the Irish Church. No crime of violence, no atro- 
cious outrage, such as the attack, in broad daylight, 
upon the prison van at Manchester, or the blowing 
in by gunpowder of the walls of Clerkenwell gaol, 
has been perpetrated by the friends of Disestablish- 
ment in England—(Hear, hear)—or has stimulated 
Parliament, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
to that high degree of susceptibility to the claims 
of justice which, in 1868, after many years of 
persistent negligence, spontaneously recognised a 
clear political obligation. There is no dark back- 
ground of Nonconformist sedition—and I am de- 
voutly thankful for it—to set off, with artificial 
vividness, the practical meaning of my resolution. 
Perhaps, sir, this is one main reason why the 
prospect of religious equality in England appears a 
far-off thing, or, in the words of the right hon. 
gentleman, ‘‘so remote from the wishes of the people 
of England, as to deprive it of much of that 
interest and reality which we recognise when 
we are dealing with questions that have re- 
lation to results, and are within our power 
and faculty of calculation.”. Still, the House, 
and the right hon. gentleman who leads it 
with such well-deserved authority, will forgive 
me, I trust, if I suggest the propriety of a division 
of labour, to this extent at least—that whilst it is 
the special duty of statesmen in office to deal with 
questions made ready to their hands whether by 
their own work, or by the work of other men, it may 
also be the duty of hon. members occupying, like 
myself, a private and unofficial position in this 
House, to spend their days in preparing for official 
statesmen the materials which, when opportunity 
serves, or necessity impels, are required for build- 
ing up a great national policy. It is true, Sir, that 
I do but ask the assent of the House on the present 
occasion to sundry propositions of a theoretical 
description, but it does not necessarily follow that 
I am, on that account, as one that beats the air.“ 
That is a low view of the functions of Parliament 
which assigns to it the framing of new laws or the 
passing of annual estimates as its sole or even its 
chief business. I am fortunate in being able to 
plead the high sanction of the right hon. member 
for Bucks in claiming for the deliberations of this 
House a wider sphere. It is the supreme Council 
of the State. No small portion of its work consists 
in the discussion of those principles by which the 
policy of the nation should be guided. Toa very 
considerable extent the debates of this and the 
other House of Parliament serve to enlighten the 
judgment and sway the will of the constituent 
bodies. It savours of pedantry to assume that 
because a question is placed before the House in an 
abstract form, it must necessarily be a sheer waste 
of time for the House to consider it in a practical 
spirit. No doubt the natural, I was going to say 
the inevitable, bent of this House—for we are all 
more or less sensible of it—is to underrate any 
motion which does not lead on forthwith to legisla- 
tive action. Yet, sir, some of the grandest passages 
in our national history took their rise in the Parlia- 
mentary discussion of abstract principles. It is my 
hope, sir—a hope which I trust we shall all strive 
to realise—that every word contributed to the 
present debate will help on action hereafter, and 
that the speeches of hon. members will do not a 
little to ripen public opinion on the greatest 
question of the age. (Cheers.) That question, sir, 
is one the immense importance of which, I presume 
to believe, is fully appreciated by the right hon. 
gentleman at the head of the Government. He 
doesn’t do himself justice, he doesn’t fairly repre- 
sent the feeling with which he has long been wont 
to look upon this subject, when, as was the case 
last year, he resorts to banter, good-humoured 
though it be to push it aside from his path. I am 
confident he concurs with me in thinking that the 
relation in which the civil power should stand 
towards the organisations of Christian life in this 
country, presents a political problem the solution 


of which will demand the highest efforts of 


modern statesmanship. To harmonise the con- 
stitutional and legal expression of that relation- 
ship with the sentiment of justice, and with the 
irrepressible instincts of spiritual manhood, is an 
enterprise worthy of the loftiest, the purest, and 


the most patriotic ambition. The right hon. gen- 


| tleman will not deny, I imagine, that there is some- 
thing anomalous, startling to one’s reason, and 
manifestly out of keeping not less with the spirit of 
the age than with the genius of the Christian faith, 
in the existing forms of contact between the 
secular and the ecclesiastical authority in this 
country. He will hardly base his support of the 
English and Scotch Churches upon the intrinsic 
merits of the Establishment system. He may say 
that there is no obvious necessity for disturbing the 
relative position of these ancient institutions to the 
State, merely because they are incapable of a logical 
defence. But, sir, does the right hon. gentleman 
hope, does the House hope, do either of the Esta- 
blished Churches hope, to wall out by any such plea 
the pressure of opinion which is rapidly closing in 
upon this question? (Hear, hear.) Why, sir, 
what is it which so steadily and so irresistibly 
moves it to the front? Not hostility, nor even 
indifference to religion on the part of either of the 
contending bodies. On the contrary, it is their deep 
interest in religion. It is their wish to do it 
homage. Itis no spasmodic outburst of political 
restlessness which may be expected to exhaust its 
strength, and then pass away. If it were, the 
right hon. gentleman might be justified in encourag- 
ing the House to pooh-pooh the whole question, to 
evade it, to dismiss it with banter and raillery, as 
abstract, visionary, and beyond the domain of 
practical politics. But a question of such inherent 
importance, of such ever-increasing an all · pervasi ve 
moral pressure, and which is certain to change, 
more or less, the mutual position of parties 
at the next general election, will not, I 
trust, be refused serious discussion on the 
pretext that it is an abstract proposition, fit 
only in its present stage to enlist the functions of a 
debating society. (Hear, hear.) Well, sir, the 
position I am going to ask the House to recognise is 
that the establishment by law of the English and 
Scotch Churches is unjust, impolitic, and practically 
injurious, both in regard to the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the nation. I pledge myself 
to the House that in endeavouring to substantiate 
the propositions affirmed in my motion, 1 will keep 
a keen look out both in regard to its time and its 
patience. When, towards the close of last session, 
1 gave notice of the resolution which you, sir, will 
presently put from the chair, as an amendment on 
the order of the day, the first question that was 
levelled at me from every loophole of Church De- 
fence Associations was, ‘‘What is religious 
equality, and in what respect is it violated by our 
state establishments of religion?“ I frankly con- 
fess, sir, I was wholly taken aback by the question. 
I had not expected to have been assailed by it. It 
seemed to me very much like a sudden return to 
the use of bows and arrows after the adoption by 
the nation of rifled musketry and cannon. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir, I don’t mean, by attempting a logical 
analysis of the phrase, to lay myself open to the 
thrust of so obsolete a weapon. After the time 
spent by Parliament in putting on the Statute 
Book, in a grandly elaborate and practical form, the 
nation’s reply to this question, why should I be 
catechised with regard to it? Religious equality 
has precisely the same meaning in relation to the 
English and Scotch Churches, as it had in the first 
session of the present Parliament to the Irish 
Church. The best answer I can give to the ques- 
tion, What is religious equality?“ and, to all 
practical purposes, the sufficing answer is, Vide 
the Irish Church Act passim.” I don’t say that it 
may not be plausibly contended that it is possible to 
connect the religious institutions of a people with 
the supreme authority of the State in such wise as 
not to raise the question of religious equality at all. 
The possibility I do not admit, but 1 have no need 
whatever to contest it. It lies outside the scope of 
my motion. My contention is that, as a matter of 
fact, the two Church Establishments against 
which my motion is directed, and more 
emphatically the Church of England, do violate 
the principle of religious equality. Surely, the 
allegation will not be denied in this House. The 
clerical mouthpieces of Church Defence Associa- 
tions may challenge the assertion, but very few men 
who care to look back to the general election of 
1868 will do so. No Dissenter, e.. is equal in the 
eye of the law, in respect of his religious aspirations 
and sympathies—I speak now not by way of com- 
plaint, but of illustration— with, say, the hon. 
member for Cambridge University. The eccle- 


siaatical community to which he is attached is 
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plead that they satisfy the demands of piety, 


cCivilising agencies. Religious equality, it is true, 


e 


represented by upwards of a score of Church digni- 
taries. The creeds of his Church are stamped with 
the authority of the nation. In every parish of the 
kingdom a minister of his Church is maintained, 
out of national resources Hear, hear,” and“ No, 
no”)—and speaks to his parishioners on religious 
topics in the name of the State, The Dissenter, on 
behalf of whose Church the State has done nothing, 
but which in every parish it has set and supports a 
man pledged to oppose, and lacking for his religious 
convictions, beliefs, and interests the prestige which 
is given by law to the Churchman—is he to be told 
that he is on an equal footing with all others in this 
matter? Sir, our so-called national churches may 


of charity, of policy, but it can hardly be pretended 
that they embody the sentiment of religious equality. 
So far as law is concerned, they may perhaps be as 
tolerant as law can make them. Even in regard to 
religious liberty, some people may say that 
our State Churches trespass across the fron- 
tier only here and there, and then merely 
in pursuit of comparative trifles. But, sir, 
these ecclesiastical establishments, in their con- 
ception, in their structure, in the spirit and modes 
of their working, ignore, and, in ignoring, trample 
upon, the more recently developed sentiment of 
equality. (Cheers.) Don’t let the House make 
light of the sentiment, because it is only of late that 
it has been fully developed. It has always existed 
as an aspiration of conscience, even when prevented 
by the unripe condition of society from asserting 
itself. There have been times, it should be borne 
in mind, reaching down to a late period in the 
world’s history, when the natural right of a man, 
even to personal freedom, was commonly regarded 
as too flimsy an abstraction to claim serious recog- 
nition at the hands of ruling statesmen. Our fore- 
fathers not only held slaves, but subjected them to 
the lash, without any cumpunction, not because 
they were more cruel in their disposition or despotic 
in their temper than we, but because they had not 
passed under the refining operation of the same 


is the last discovered of human birthrights, but it 
is not, on that account, the least valuable of them. 
Very probably, sir, I shall be told that religious 
equality amounts to nothing more than a mere 
sentiment, and that the violation of it by the 


of religious equality by the constitution of the | 
realm, inflicts a double injury. It wraps up in 
itself the germ of a twofold cause of discord. It 
worsens those whom it favours; it depresses and 
angers those whom it wrongs ; and it does both in 
the name of Christianity. (Hear, hear.) As to its 
deteriorating effect upon the class lifted by it into 
ecclesiastical ascendancy, the House perhaps, will 
permit me to avail myself of an illustration pictured 
by the vivid insight into the workings of human 
nature of our unrivalled and immortal dramatist. 
The character of Antonio, the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” as drawn by Shakespeare, is conspicuous 
for its eminently noble generosity, its disinterested- 
ness, and tenderness of affection. And yet it is to 
him that, in response to a request for a loan of 
money, Shylock replies :— 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondsman’s key, 

With ’bated breath and whispering humbleness, 

Say this 

Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last ; 

You spurned me such a day ; another time 

You called me dog : and for these courtesies 

1'l] lend you thus much monies. ou 
The reply of the Venetian merchant shows him to 
have been utterly unaware that his whole de- 
meanour and bearing towards the Jew had been one 
of impertinent, intolerant, and intolerable assump- 
tion. Nevertheless this is one of the most natural 
results of State favouritism in religion. It breeds 
in those who are patronised by it— even in the 
kindliest of them, and, often too, without awaken- 
ing their consciousness—the spirit of caste, than 
which nothing ought to be more steadily frowned 
upon by statesmen—because nothing more surely 
saps the moral vigour of aState. (Cheers.) ‘‘Onlya 
sentimental wrong, forsooth, in the case of those 
whom the system casts into the shade and ignores ! 
Sir, let me give greater exactness to the phrase. 
The truer way of putting it would be, Only an 
affront offered by law to religious sentiment,” and 
felt to be such by one half of Her Majesty’s subjects 
in Great Britain. Well but, sir, are we to infer 
that it is not worth our while to protest against 
and resent any inequality inflicted by law but such 
as may affect usin a matter of bread-and-cheese, 
or of taxation, or of commerce, or of our physical 


interests? Surely, sir, history must have taught 
every one of us that the policy whatever may be 
its other recommendations—which tramples upon 


law of the land, is but the enactment of a 
policy to which that sentiment is hostile. In 
which of their material and tangible interests, 
I may be asked, are any of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects injured by the existence of State Churches 
such as that of England or of Scotland? Even 
admitting that the system is not without theore- 
tical offence, what does it hurt but the fancy 
of those who object to it? What practical 
grievance can they allege against it? In what 
respect does it cripple their religious freedom ? 
What motive ean prompt them to demand what 
they are pleased to call ‘‘religious equality,” but 
what in reality means the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the established Churches, but 
jealousy, or envy of their superior position? What 
do they want but to drag down those Churches to a 
level with their own? Sir, it is easy enough to 
impute mean and despicable motives to opponents 
but it is not always logically safe. (Hear, hear.) 
There is only one way in which Parliament can 
drag down the Churches established by law to a 
level with the sects not established by law. Their 
piety, their learning, their spiritual zeal, their 
religious aptitude to do their work—why, inas- 
much as State favour never gave them these quali- 
fications, so the withdrawal of State favour cannot 
take them away. No legislature can deprive them 
of any superiority over the non-established Churches 
which in regard to such things they may really 
possess. No, sir, but the protest which is urged 
by State Churches against being dragged down to 
the level of the sects, represents, in its vehemence, 
the tenacity with which they cling to their excep- 
tional privileges. It is nothing less than an 
unguarded confession by the members of the Esta- 
blishments that, in respect of their religious affairs, 
the laws of the realm have placed them in a 
position of assumed advantage above that conceded 
to the members of any other religious community. 
Well, now, is our grievance a whit more senti- 
mental or fanciful than their privilege? Does not 
the one correspond with the other in that respect, 
as the obverse and reverse faces of the same coin ? 
But, sir, even if I were to admit that in upholding 
its present ecclesiastical policy, Parliament abets 
nothing worse than a sentimental grievance, there 
might be, and, as I contend, there would be ample 
ground for sustaining the resolution which I am 
about to submit to the House. Sir, the violation 


the religious sentiment of any large portion of the 
people, is the most dangerous which a Cabinet can 
favour. It drives the iron into the soul. If it be 
a mistake, it is a mistake in that region in which 
thought is most in earnest, and feeling is most sensi- 
tive. Sentimental wrongs,” indeed! Why, sir, 
what wrongs of a grosser and more material kind 
have ever evoked so passionate a resentment ? Sir, I 
will go one step further. I will venture to ask 
what wrongs are there which men in general are so 
disposed to resent with a spirit regardless of per- 
sonal consequences? At any rate, it does not behove 
prudent and far-seeing statesmen to deal with 
them as if they were merely the ignes fatui of a 
disordered imagination. The sense of religious 
equality, having been once recognised and responded 
to by Parliament, cannot now be outraged, whether 
sportively or in earnest, without kindling a resent- 
ment, which, at no very distant time hereafter, will 
be extremely embarrassing to the ruling power of 
the State. One word more, sir, before I quit this 
part of the question. What religious equality 
means, and how it is disregarded in the maintenance 
of State Establishments of religion, are matters 
pretty clearly comprehended by the constituencies, 
and, in the course of a year or two, will be 
thoroughly understood. (Cheers.) Hon. members 
on the other side of the House may fairly do their 
utmost to obstruct the further development of this 
principle. But to those who sit on this side I may 
be permitted (I hope without offence), to suggest 
that religious equality is in strict keeping with the 
entire framework of Liberal policy which they have 
helped by past legislation to construct, and that, 
unready as they may be just now to give it the 
sanction of their vote, they will find them- 
selves obliged before very long, either - to 
fight against the natural and logical outcome 
of their own political principles, or manfully 
| go with them to their ultimate issues. (Cheers. ) 
I pass on to another topic. Once more I crave your 
forbearance—not so much on account of the time 1 
shall feel it necessary to occupy, as on account of 
the delicacy of the subject to which I shall invite 
your consideration. As I have said, the establish- 


ment by law of the Churches in question carries 


with it State favouritism to one section of the com- 


munity, and injustice to the rest. Well, from the 
wrong done to the people at large in their political 


the helplessness inflicted upon the churches them- 
selves, as spiritual organisations. 
being, and for convenience’ sake, I shall confine my 

observations to the Church of England. (Laughter. ). 

Not a word will pass my lips disrespectful to that. 
Church, as a Church—(Hear, hear)—not a word 

disparaging any of the parties or schools of thought, 
as I believe they are now called, which remain 

within her pale. 
well as discipline, and by shades of belief more or 
less marked, it is true, I dissent from her standards. 
But the area of belief, worship, and practice, over 
which I sympathise with her members, is much 
broader than that over which our differences 
extend. 
the sake of religion in the land, I would call upon 
the House to help her out of a position which 
neutralises her proper authority, and cripples her 
powers of usefulness. 
sir, in cherishing this desire on her behalf? Are 


For the time 


In certain points of doctrine, as. 


It is for the sake of her own future, for 


(Hear, hear.) Am I alone, 


there not large numbers of her own devoted mem- 

bers—-High Church, Low Church, and Broad 

Church—who deem it impossible for her to do, as 

she would, the work she is especially qualified to 

do, so long as she is tongue-tied and hand-bound 

by legal restraints? Why, what is the meaning 

of the cry for Church Reform, as against Disesta- 

blishment,—in which Episcopal voices may be heard 

mingling with those of the clergy and laity—but a 

confession that the law of the land prevents her 

from doing the things that she would? She resem- 

bles, in fact, a body to which life is returning after 
a long swoon, whose powers are not yet free to act, 

and whose sensations of vitality have not yet got 
beyond the stage vulgarly designated as ‘‘ pins and. 

needles.” (Cheers.) Her groans are as continuous 

as they are distressing. Motions in this and the 

other House of Parliament—speeches in both Houses 
of Convocation—papers read before Church Con- 

gresses, general and diocesan—visitation charges— 

electioneering addresses, and pamphlets innume- 

rable,—all reiterate the complaint that the Church 

is hampered and shackled by the State in the 
prosecution of her spiritual enterprise. (Cheers.) 
She cannot organise her own machinery ; she cannot 
increase the number of her episcopate ; she cannot 
select her own chief rulers ; she cannot put in force 
any system of self-regulative discipline ; she cannot 
revise her own formularies ; she cannot adopt a new 
lectionary ; she cannot shorten her occasional 
services ; she cannot even utter a prayer for Royalty 
in anguish; she cannot remove the scandals of 
patronage, nor prohibit the open sale of advowsons 
in the market—(cheers)—nor adapt her methods to 
the ever-varying needs of the population, without 
having recourse to a secular authority or a secular 
legislature in which all shades of religious belief 
and no-belief are represented. Sir, I might enliven 
my strain of remark by striking illustrations of every 
allegation which I have made. But, mindful of 
your time, I advisedly refrain from doing so. I 
take it to be unnecessary. There are but few 
members of the Church of England, I imagine, who 
will not admit that she is prosecuting her spiritual 
mission under legal restraints, the removal of which 
would largely conduce to the main objects for which 
a Church Establishment is supposed to exist. 
(Hear, hear.) But, sir, I am likely enough to be 
told during the course of this debate, and empha- 
tically, perhaps, by my hon. friend the member for 
Frome, that the Church Establishment, deprived of 
the right of self-government, or, at any rate, greatly 
restricted in its exercise, by the closeness of its 
relation to the State, secures a wider freedom of 
religious thought than would be enjoyed under any 
other arrangement. (Hear, hear.) Well, I ought 
to be, and I trust I am, one of the last men to 
undervalue freedom of religious thought in its 
utmost breadth—and not of religious thought only, 
but of religious profession and action. But let us 
rid our minds of all cant in this matter. In what 
sense am I, or any other subject of the realm, more 
free to think, speak, and act in regard to spiritual 
affairs, in consequence of the patronage and support 
given by law to the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, even if they should be chartered by judicial 
decisions to teach anything they please? Is 
there no other way by which we can obtain 
freedom of thougkt, than by first pinning down 
the professional exponents of that thonght to 
ancient creeds, formularies, and articles of religion, 
and then loosening the pin by strained inter- 
pretations of their purport? (Cheers.) Suppose 
this nation, convinced ofJthe futility of all its 
attempts to regulatejspiritual thought by means of 
law, were tofresolve,fas resolve I feel sure it one 
day will—(cheers)—to)fleave religious thought 
and action to ranftheir own course without aid or 


capacity, ITgo on to make a remark or two upon 


interference from the State, wherein would religious 
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thought be less free than now? Is it less free in 


our colonies than here at home? Is it less free with 
us than in the great republic of America? Is it 
less free in Ireland since disestablishment than it 
was prior to it? Think, for a moment, of the 
recent controversy, not yet concluded, on the reten- 
tion of the Athanasian creed in the public service 
of the Church. Onthe merits or demerits of that 
creed 1 have nothing to say in this House. The 
memorial subscribed in response to the invitation of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury proves that a very con- 
siderable proportion of the more highly cultivated 
laity of the Church of England—whether a ma- 
jority or not I do not presume even to surmise—are 
anxious to relegate it to a more retired position 
among the standards of the Church. But, sir, even 
if they were ten times as numerous as they are, 
they could not gain their object but through an 
alteration of the law. Fancy their coming for such 
a purpose to this House! What the House would 
do in the case I will not take upon me to say. But 
of this I am sure, that, constituted as it is, and 
representing what it does, this House is not compe- 
tent to legislate on any such matter. (Hear, hear.) 
In fact,” as the Marquis of Salisbury—with whom 
I don’t always agree—told a public meeting at St. 
James’s Hall some time since, ‘‘ the thing might be 
set aside as being that which, in the present condi- 

tion of the English Government, and with 
the present relations of Church and State, 
would be wholly impossible to carry out.” 
Practically considered, the Church as by law 
established, whether we have regard to her teach- 
ing or her government, is what the Legislature may 
choose to make her. The Legislature, at least in 
this branch of it, is what the constituencies may 
chaose to make it. The constituencies are more or 
less divided into Conformists and Nonconformists, 
with a very liberal admixture of such as stand out- 
side the pale of all religious organisations. But it 
is with the constituencies, in the last resort, that 
judgment rests as to what the Church shall be 
legally authorised to say or do. Her subordination 
to the State has reduced her to a condition of 
hopeless helplessness in regard to the management 
of her own affairs. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the work 
which she has in hand, in common with the non- 
established Churches, is one of such stupendous and 
growing magnitude, and is so largely dependent for 
its success upon the kind of influences she must 
needs employ in the doing of it, as to require that 
all such influences should be practically, visibly, and 
beyond all possibility of suspicion, of her own will, 
and under her own control. Compelled to come to 
Parliament for almost every adaptation of her 
machinery to the changed and changing social con- 
dition of the times, she loses by every repetition of 
the process something of that mingled dignity and 
persuasiveness which tells most powerfully upon 
those whom she undertakes to direct in spiritual 


things. (Hear, hear.) To have her most trivial 
as well as her most momentous concerns 
bandied about in both Houses of Parliament 


by differing ecclesiastical sections and political par- 

ties would, one would think, be as wounding to her 

self-respect, as to not a few who are outside her 
pale as a religious community it seems to be 
humiliating. The result most to be deplored, how- 
ever, is that to large sections of the population the 
exalted and beneficent purpose of the Church her- 
self is lost sight of in the notion that she is the 
creature of State policy, that she is a branch of the 
Civil Service, and that ‘‘her thinkings are below the 
moon.” And now, sir, a word or two as to the 
qualification of Parliament to perform those duties 
which the incorporation of the English and Scotch 
Churches with the State implicitly and actually 
imposes upon it. Sir, I am not one of those who 
are inclined to detract from either the dignity or 
the wisdom of Parliament. Of course, nothing 
human is faultless. No arrangement devised by 
the wit of man is without its drawback of disadvan. 
tages. Within its proper sphere, there is no insti- 
tution in the world, I believe, that secures u larger 
amount of good government—or in other words of 
order combined with freedom—than this Imperial 
Legislature. But, sir, the true dignity of Parlia- 
ment lies in its fitness to do its own work, and not 
in the height or the breadth or the universality of 
its pretensions. The swan, which is the most 
exquisitely graceful of aquatic birds when floating 
on the surface of the pool, is also the awkwardest, 
the most helpless, and the most ridiculous in its 
movements upon dry land. Sir, Parliament has 
never excelled in ecclesiastical legislation. No one 
can be moved to contemplate with patriotic pride, 
the fruit of its wisdom in that department of work. 
How should it be otherwise? It belongs to the 
State to command and to coerce—it bolongs to the 


Church to convince and to persuade. The spirit, 
the methods, the machinery of the one differ toto 
eelo from those of the other. (Hear, hear.) Why is 
it that this House exhibits such a strong distaste 
for religious discussions? Not because its members 
are devoid of religious sympathies, but because it feels 
that religious discussion is outside the range of its 
proper business. It was not elected for any such 
purpose. It is not representative of any such pur- 
pose. It is not specially qualified to pursue any 
such purpose, and in attempting to [further any 
such purpose, it is aware that in all likelihood it 
would do more harm than good. It therefore 
wisely abstains—at least to a large extent—from 
taking active part in engagements which would 
lower it in its own self-respect. But, sir, the theory 
of the constitution imposes upon this and the other 
House of Parliament, the responsibility of making 

such laws as may be required for the well-being of 
the Church. And what is the practical outcome of 
that theory? Why, that in regard to all serious 
matters affecting her welfare statesnian have wisely 
judged it to be expedient—at least for a long time 
past—to avoid making any appeal to Parliament at 
all. In these days, changes of vital moment, such 
as the state of parties in the Established Church, 
appears from time to time to demand, are legalised, 
not by the declared will of the Legislature, but by 
the interpretations of the Judicial Committee. We 
shirk the duties which we claim to be ours, and we 
devolve them upon a virtually irresponsible tri- 
bunal. We do well, sir. Silence best becomes us 
in respect of these transcendental questions. But 
might we not do still better by giving up preten- 
sions which we do not, and cannot, sustain? It is 
only in petty affairs—affairs which might be much 


more suitably transacted by vestries —that 
Parliament is called upon to intervene in 
consequence of the connection of Church 


and State. Little Bills there have been in 
plenty to clog the orders of the day, to waste 
our time, and to try our tempers. It will be 
unnecessary to run over, even in the most cursory 
manner, the several objects of these proposed 
measures. Some of these may be good, others of 
them may be doubtful, but none of them do more 
than touch the skirts of our ecclesiastical policy, 
the darning and mending of which where they are 
frayed, seems to be thought a suitable occupation 
for the Imperial Parliament. . Sir, the broad effects 
of the policy of Church Establishments upon the 
community, civil and religious, can only be roughly 
estimated. I don’t deuy that as a spiritual organi- 
sation, the Church has done much work for which 
the country has to be thankful. But I do say that 
the incorporation of the Church with the State, and 
the exclusive civil privileges conferred upon her by 
law, would be unfairly credited with those benc- 
ficial results by which even an imperfect inculca- 
tion of Christian truth is sure to be followed. On 
the other hand, it is not to the Church but to the 
invidious and exclusive position in which her 
Establishment places her that her opposition to 
almost every movement for the extension of popular 
freedom may, I think, be distinctly traced. In 
the efforts of Sir Samuel Romilly to soften the 
eeverities of the criminal code; in the denunciation 
of the slave-trade by Wilberforce; in the first 
attempts made by Lancaster to provide leducation 
for the poorer classes ; in the abolition of the Test 
and Corporation Acts; in the concession of Catholic 
emancipation ; in the almost revolutionary struggle 
which culminated in the Reform Act of 1832; in 
the repeal of the Corn Laws; in the promotion of 
free trade ; in the admission of Jews to this House ; 
and in the measures deemed necessary for the paci- 
fication of Ireland, the influence of the Established 
Church, as a whole, was uniformly hostile— 
(loud cheers)—and if it could have prevailed over 
the sounder judgment of the public would have 
largely obstructed the progress of the {kingdom in 
civilisation and material prosperity. (Loud cheers.) 
No doubt, within the last half-century the clergy 
have made great sacrifices in the work of popular 
education, thereby more than making up,fperhaps, 
for that attitude of distrust which they originally 
displayed. But even now the Establishment stands 
in the way of a complete system of national educa- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) One might be disposed to 
condone these untoward facts, if the Church had 
been successful in compassing the primary object 
which it should have had in view. But, sir, there 
is no concealing from ourselves the fact that the 
vast mass of the lower stratum] of our population 
has been, and is, estranged from the public mini- 
strations of religion, both in towns land in the 
country, to an extent which casts an ominous 
shadow over the future. (Hear, hear.) Sir, with 


| the best of intentions we have gone the wrong way 


— — 
to work. We have tried to substitute manufacture 
for growth. We have laid our main stress upon 
the perfection of our machinery, and have depended 
too little upon the spirit, the life, and the energy 
with which it should have been worked. We must re- 
verse our policy if we would really gain our end. Not 
all of a sudden, indeed. That is not the meaning 
of my resolution. But it is not too early for us to 
know our own mind, nor too precipitate for us to 
express it with decision. Let us determine upon 
the principle upon which to base our policy for the 
future, and wise statesmanship will, of course, 
choose the most fitting opportunity and means for 
carrying it into effect. (Cheers.) And now, if 
the House will kindly bear with me for a moment 
or two longer, I shall thankfully relieve it from the 
strain I have most reluctantly put upon its 
patience. This House, sir, if I may so say, is the 
foremost representative of the State ; and in temper, 
in spirit, in law, is designed to express its matured 
judgment and will, in all matters which involve 
justice between class and class, or between man 
and man, and; therefore, to guarantee all that pro- 
tection for freedom, intellectual, moral, and reli - 
gious, which it is qualified to secure. Sir, in 
matters of religion, justice to all is equivalent to 
freedom for every individual. To ng wr en done 
to all, is the primary duty of the State. No insti- 
tution, however good its ‘purpose, however conse- 
crated by its age and its historical associations, 
which does not rest upon an ultimate basis of 
justice, can, at least in these days, hope to achieve 
the ends which it is the duty of the State to con- 
template. Above and beyond all, that institution 
whose mission it is to dispel ignorance and preju- 
dice in regard to the truths of the Christian reve- 
lation, parts with the most potent arm of its 
strength when it ceases to exhibit a ‘sensitive 
regard to justice. Failing in this, whether in its 
structural basis, its method of su or its bear- 


King towards such as are outside its pale, it will 


necessarily fail in getting or keeping hold upon the 
deepest sympathy of ‘the nation—for where the 
claims of justice are considered, human perceptions 
are all but intuitive. Well, sir, in advocating Dis- 
establishment, we look to the law, and, conse- 
quently, to the Legislature, for nothing more than 
justice. Tell us that the State ought to 
religion, when you have ‘first done homage to that 
justice which has its source and its home in the 

osom of the Supreme. Justice, in the name, and 
for the sake, of our common Christianity, is the 
foundation on which I rest my demand. (Cheers.) 
You may po tpone it for a While; but in the end, 
here, as in Ireland, you will yield to its force. 
With unutterable thanks to the House for having 
borne with me so indulgently, 1 beg to move, sir, 
the resolution which stands on the notice paper in 
my name. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. M‘LaREN, in seconding the motion, said the 
principle of disestablishment had been so clearly laid 
down and its advantages shown by the hon. member 
for Bradford, that he should say nothing on 
that part of the question. The feeling in Scotland 
was very strong respecting disestablishment and 
disendowment. That feeling was held by nearly 
all the Dissenting bodies, and many lay members of 
the Established Church were equally in favour of 
it. The Free Chureh, which was the most im- 
portant body in Scotland, was divided on the sub- 
ject, the minority supporting the theory of a State 
Church, coupled with entire independence, The 
next largest body, the United Presbyterians, had 
been for many years in favour of disestablishment. 
The matter was put in ‘the very shortest possible 
compass respecting their views in a petition which 
he presented a few days ago from the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, and which he read to the House :— 

That it is not the province of civil government to 
provide for the religious instruction of the subject, but 
that religion should be maintained by the voluntary 
liberality and exertions of religious men: That Esta 
blished Churches are unjust and oppressive, adverse to 
civil freedom and an equitable distribution of political 
power; that they are a fruitful source of uneasiness, 
jealousy and strife among subjects, and prejudicial to 
the best interests of religion. 

The other Dissenting bodies generally held very 
similar views. For the Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic Churches he did not profess to speak ; but 
seeing that their creed refused to believe that the 
ministers of the Scotch Church were a properly 
constituted ministry, or that their Church was a 
true Church of Christ, it might be inferred that 
they would not be grieved by its abolition. The 
disestablishment and disendowment question began 
to be vigorously advocated in Scotland forty years 
ago, and was continued up to the Free Church dis- 
ruption in 1843. It had permeated nearly every 
Dissenting congregation. At that time a 

feeling of s thy for the seceding Free Church 
— bs te, eer ll the opposite side in the 
controversy induced the Dissenters to proclaim a 
truce as soon as they had seceded. But the agi 
tion had commenced again in right earnest, he 
was persuaded that it would never cease till the 
Church of Scotland was placed in the same position 


as the Church of Ireland. (Cries of ‘‘Divide,”) 
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He would now, with the leave of the House, 
state some facts respecting the relative strength 
of the different religious bodies in Scotland—(Hear, 
hear)—and he did so because mere general assertions 
were always less valuable than facts. The Esta. 
blished Church of Scotland at present numbered 
1,290 minsters, and he preferred to state the number 
of ministers because the number of, churches would 
not give the Episcopal and Ro atholic churches 
the fair position to which they were entitled, because 
in some of them there were two, three, and even 
four ministers. The Free Church had 957 
ministers ; the United Presbyterians had 510, ex- 
clusive of their English congregations ; the Episco- 
palians, 193 ; the Koman Catholics, 172 ; Congrega- 
tionalists, 82; other Presbyterian bodies, 76; Bap- 
tists, 75; Evangelical, nion 68; and smaller 
bodies, 50; making a total of 2,183, or 893 more 
than the Established Church. There was thus a 
difference of seventy per cent. in favour of the non- 
established ministers. (Cries of ‘‘Divide.”) It 
seemed to him that the whole argument rested on 
the question as to what progress was being made 
by the Established Church, and what progress was 
being made by the non-established, for it was only 
in that way that the facts of the case could be seen, 
and in that view he thought that the figures would 
be interesting to hon. members. In 1836 a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the 
religious instruction of Scotland, and in 1839 they 
reported that the number of ministers in the Esta- 
blished Church was 1,072, hence the increase since 
1839 had been only 218, but the Free Church is alto- 
gether an increase, and even since the disruption, 
there had been a great addition. It began with fewer 
than 500 ministers, and had now 959. Taking an 
average he estimated that the increase in other 
bodies since 1843 had been one-fourth part, or 
543. There was thus a total increase of 1,500 
dissenting ministers since 1839. Comparing that 
with the increase of 218 in the Established Church, 
he thought nothing could show more clearly 
the direction in which the current was running, and 
he contended that it was merely a question of 
time when that Church should be disestablished. 
It might be interesting to know that these congre- 
gations were not merely small bodies of people who 
could do nothing for themselves. He was prepared 
to show that the amount contributed by them for 
religious purposes was so great that it would pro- 
bably astonish the House. Since 1843 the Free 
Church had raised by voluntary contributions the 
incredible sum of nearly 10,250,000/. It might be 
supposed that, at the commencement, great efforts 
were made, and large sums of 2 ised, 
which it had not been possible to keep up 
after the excitement of the Disruption was over. 
The very opposite was the case. During the last 
twelve years, with the exception of one year, the 
annual contributions had steadily increased. Last 
year that Church raised 432,000/. This was not far 
short of half a million of money, a sum which, even 
as regarded national taxation for the whole of the 
United Kingdom, was considered important. Of 
its ministers, 897 received an average stipend of 
234/., and most of them had houses in addition. 
That Church supported hundreds of schools, and a 
large number of missionaries on foreign stations, all 
over the globe. (Cries of Divide.”) Hon. gentle- 
men who were impatient might as well cease to cry 
divide,“ for he should tell his story to the end. 
(Cheers.) The next largest body in Scotland as re- 
garded its ministers was the United Presbyterians, 
and that Church was equally liberal in proportion to 
its numbers. Last year, with the aid of its English 
congregations, it raised 330,000/. for home and 
missionary objects. It had missionaries in all 
quarters of the globe, and during the last twenty 
years it had raised 659,009/. for missionary purposes 
alone. Adding the contributions of the Free and 
United Presbyteriin Churches together it appeared 
that during the last year, they amounted to upwards 
of 750,000 That he thought must inspire great 
confidence in the friends of the voluntary principle, 
and it showed they were actuated by principle. 
The other non-established churches—he would not 
go into detail—but, generally speaking, he might 
say that they had raised large sums for similar 
objects, as had also the Established Church. But 
it was a remarkable fact that the richest body, the 
Episcopal Church, which included most of the large 
landowners in Scotland, contributed proportionally 
much less for these purposes than the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches. To show how easily 
the Established Church in Scotland could become 
self-supporting, he might state that it appeared 
from the report of the royal commission to which he 
had referred, that the whole of the legal stipends 
of the 1,072 ministers in 1839 was only 231,451/., 
exclusive of manses and glebes. ow if the 
congregations of two Dissenting bodies could raise 
three-quarters of a million of mone yearly, it could 
be no hardship for the Established Church to raise 
sufficient to pay the stipends of their own ministers, 
as the other denominations did. As regarded the 
voluntary collections of the Established Church for 
religious and benevolent objects, it might be stated 
that the royal commission, in 1839, ascertained that 
during the preceding year the ordinary collections 
made for the poor, together with the extraordinary 
collections for other 
amounted only to 58,1201. Since that period 
the amount of their stipends had been increased 
in many cases by legal decisions, but no certain 
record of the aggregate results exists. Probably 
they may now amount to £50,000 more than in 
1839. One thing, however, was certain, that, 
stimulated by the zeal of other religious bodies, the 
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voluntary contributions for religious and benevolent 
objects and for Church extension. In these circum- 


stances every argument formerly used against the 
Irish Cha would most ane y to the 
Scotch Church ; and there was one additional argu- 


ment of great force applicable to the Church of 
Scotland which could not be applied to the Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland. Hon. members would 
recollect that of strong Protestant feelings 
urged against the discstablishment and disendowment 
of the frish Church that its churches and ministers 
were like detached forts in the regions of Popery, 
from which what they considered the true faith 
could be best defended, and that if they were re- 
moved, Protestantism would be greatly injured if 
not entirely destroyed. Such an opinion was held 
by thousands of serious men. That argument, 
however, would not apply to Scotland, where the 
same religious faith, creed, and form of worshi 
prevailed in the great majority of the unestablish 
Churchesasinthe Established Church. It therefore 
followed that if the Scotch Church were dises- 
tablished and disendowed, none of the evils which 
were predicted as to Ireland could possibly 
happen in Scotland. He would now give a 
summary of the different bodies holding the 
same faith to prove this, and then conclude. 
There were 1,290 ministers on the one side ; on the 
other there were 957 Free Church ministers, 510 
United Presbyterians, and 301 of the smaller 
Presbyterian bodies, and others holding similar 
views, making a total of 1768, all of whom adopted 
substantially the same creed and the same form of 
worship as the 1,290 endowed ministers ; and their 
ministrations were, to say the least, as acceptable 
to the people as those of their Established brethren. 
Their congregations were generally as large, and in 
many cases much larger, and he apprehended no 
disturbance or other evil could arise from the 
Scotch Church being placed on the same 1 as 
the Irish Church. Having believed and publicly 
advocated these views for more than thirty years, he 
had great pleasure in seconding the motion, and he 
hoped to live to see the day when the Scotch 
Church would be disestablished. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GuapsTonE: Sir, I rise at this early period 
to claim the attention of the House for a short time, 
not because I have ventured to take into my own 
hands the decision how long the House shall think 
proper to discuss a question which is undoubtedly 
of the greatest importance, and which presents a 
most copious supply of matter for consideration, 
but because I do not desire that there should be 
even the slightest appearance of delay or hesitation 
on the part of the Government in declaring the 
course they mean to take with respect to the 
motion of my hon. friend—a motion on which he 
has spoken out with the utmost plainness the pur- 
poses which he has in view ; indeed, with so much 
plainness that I think it leaves us nothing to regret, 
except the fact that, as his motion happens to be 
made, by no fault of his, as an amendment of the 
original motion that the Speaker should leave the 
chair, we have not an opportunity of giving it that 
direct Aye or No which we should have been able 
to do if he had happened to move it on a day allotted 
to independent members. I think great interest 
attaches to the facts which have been stated by my 
hon. friend the member for Edinburgh. No man 
has more laboriously considered the statistics 
of the religious condition of Scotland, and 
I hope he will not think I undervalue them 
if I forbear to notice them upon the present 
occasion. But I pass them by for a reason of 
which I think he will feel the force—that we all 
know very well this question will not be decided 
by a reference to the specialities of the case of Scot- 
land, but rather by a reference to those general 
conditions on which my hon. friend the member for 
Bradford founded himself in the course of his 
argument. With respect to my hon. friend the 
member for Bradford himself, I have often had the 
pleasure of hearing him. I am always certain to 
find in his speeches great ability, careful examina- 


igious and benevolent objects, 


tion and research, and evidence palpable of good- 
will towards all men. (Hear, hear.) Let us con- 


sider what the motion of my hon. friend is. He 
invites us to assert five propositions. The first is, 
that the Establishment * aw of the Churches of 
England and Scotland involves a violation of reli- 
gious equality ; the second is, that it deprives those 
Churches of the right of self-government ; the 
third is, that it imposes on Parliament duties which 
it is not qualified to discharge ; the fourth is, that 
it is hurtful to the religious and political interests 
of the community ; and the fifth is, that, therefore, 
they ought no longer to be maintained. I am not 
prepared to adopt these propositions. I feel it im- 
possible to discuss them in the manner in which 
they ought to be discussed. They are propositions 
with an enormous sweep and volume, on which he 
has entered at some length, but not at a length 
nearly sufficient to do justice to the vast importance 
and immense complications of the matters involved. 
They have been, and may be again, the subject 
of lengthy and comprehensive speeches. They may 
occupy for months and — at some od or 
other, the attention of this House; but I do not 


Established Church had very largely increased its 


think that we are qualified at this moment, any | 


more than we are disposed, to attempt to deal with 
them in a manner which their importance and 
difficulty would demand. My hon. friend has 
stated one side of the case. He founded himself 
not on a violation of religious equality, but upon 
the sufferings of the Church of England itself, upon 
the difficulties that it undergoes, upon the hope- 
lessness of its condition, upon the proposition 
which he asserts that there are but few membérs of 
the Church of England who will not admit that if 
she were dissociated from the State she would be 
relieved from many disadvantages. Well, all mem- 
bers of the Church of England are perfectly sensible 
that there are many difficulties in the conduct of 
her government, and many difficulties in the prose- 
cution of her work, in the condition in which she 
now stands. But my hon. friend must not over- 
look the fact that those conditions are not to be got 
rid of by the course he recommends. My hon. 
friend says it is sometimes argued that the esta- 
blished condition of the Church of England is 
highly favourable to free thought, and he points 
triumphantly to Ireland, and asks, Is thought less 
free in Ireland at this moment than it was before 
disestablishment? Well, I am not going to 
recant anything I huve said heretofore on the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church, but I am 
bound to say, with reference to the present moment 
and the — circumstances, if my hon. friend 
asks me, from what I read in the uewspapers that 
thought is now less free in religious matters in Ire- 
land than it was before disestablishment—(great 
cheering from the Opposition)—I earnestly hope 
that the dangers the Irish Church is encountering 
or provoking, may pass away ; but I must honestly 
confess that if, as an individual member of the 
Church of England, more than as a Minister, my 
hon. friend thinks to lure me out of the condition 
in which I find myself in the Established Church, 
by pointing out the felicity ortranquillity our breth- 
ren in Ireland are at this moment enjoying — 
(laughter)—I would rather remain where I am. 
(Renewed cheering.) I do not deny that there is 
much to encourage and facilitate a movement like 
this of my hon. friend. In the first place, he repre- 
sents a large body of opinions in the country. In 
former times the differences of the Nonconformists 
from the Church of England turned mainly upon 
discipline. They have now gone deeper. My hon. 
friend is accustomed to represent, I believe with 
truth, the position of the Nonconformists as one 
resting upon the conviction that Establishment 
itself is intentionally injurious to religion, and that, 
therefore, the establishment of their own religion, 
were it to be taken as it is, would be just as objec- 
tionable and as offensive in their eyes as in the esta- 
blishment of the Church of England. (Hear, hear.) 
In the next place, I do not deny that the distur- 
bances and distractions of the Church of England ex- 
cite discussions of this kind. They are disturbances 
and distractions which probably weall view with deep 
regret. (Hear, hear.) Differences, however, are 
not confined to the Church of England. Christian- 
ity is at this moment passing through a most fiery 
trial. The faith and conscience of men are now 
awakened with regard to questions of religion in a 
manner of which perhaps there is no example for 
several centuries past. Before we conclude, on ac- 
count of the present differences, to adopt the 
remedy offered by my hon. friend, we must require 
much more careful, much more searching proofs that 
such differences could be composed by the method 
he propounds. We have in this country a number 
of Nonconforming bodies which, although consider- 
able in themselves, are yet of limited extent as 
religious communities, and I must say that most of 
these Nonconforming bodies appear to me to exer- 
cise the principles and powers of self-government. 
with very considerable success. They have, I 
admit, avoided many controversies which in larger 
Churches in the world are rife, and they appear to 
attain in no inconsiderable measure the great ends 
of religious activity and religious peace. But it will 
not do for my hon. friend, even if that admission is 
made, to draw from it the conclusion that the same 
state of things would prevail were you to take a 
great historical and national Church like the 
Church of England and place it in the condi- 
tion of a private religious community. (Cheers.) 
I would illustrate what I mean by a re- 
ference to the forms of Government in Europe. 
You take the case of Switzerland, a small isolated 
country, and yeu find that there has been no diffi- 
culty whatever in discharging almost all important 
ae of government for centuries under a re- 
publican form of government. When, however, 
you go into the great countries of Europe and there 
supplant and overthrow the ancient forms of 
government the effect is altogether different. 
(Opposition cheers.) My hon. friend has, I admit, 
other allies. He has allies in a sense of religious 
indifference, which, at any rate upon the continent 
of Europe, greatly tends to widen the chasm exist- 
ing between religious and civil offences, and yet 
more powerful allies than all in what I must call 
the violent assertions of ecclesiastical prerogative 
which have been singularly and painfully c - 
teristic of the present age, which have produced 
and will produce vehement reaction on the part of 


| the human mind and intellect, and which are un- 


doubtedly tending on a large scale, in the opinion 
of the civilised world, to sever religious and civil 
offences. Having made these admissions, and in 
no niggardly spirit, I still must contend that the 
proposition of my hon. friend is fk go sory which. 
we are not prepared to adopt ; that, if we were 

opt it, it would be attended by results. 


repared to 
m which the courage even of my hon. friend him- 
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self wo ald shrink. (Cheers and laughter.) If my hon. | which nothing, I believe, could 
friend were to induce the House of Commons to | aside, I do not think h 
adopt his motion, what does he think would be the | minorit7 in this House would be increased in number 

sentiment of the country to-morrow morning? | if it were in our power to take 
—— What would be the condition of the | country upon this 22 subject. (Hear, hear.) And 
arliament which had affirmed his proposal? As | that judgment of the country he himself must admit If it be a question of the future 1 wilh met 
my hon. friend says, it is undoubtedly the consti- | to be the final standard of action. (Hear, hear.) | say. But this I will say—that if & be 
tuencies which have to decide whether the Church | It would not be possible, sir, within the limits of a | is a question of the future which, with refesence 
of England is to remain an Established Church or | moderate speech to give any sort of even tolerable | us, is indefinitely remote. (Hear, hear.) M2 were 
not. But what does my hon. friend think would | picture of the case; but I must enter a protest | to adopt the conclusions of my hon — whick. 
mg ef 


be their decision? Some time ago, when he made | against the general character of the representation | I do not, I should ask myself in what w. 
a somewhat similar motion to this, I ventured to | of my hon. friend when he speaks of the ;hopeless- | —as one not wholly unpractised in the 
point out to him that there were no signs of public | ness and helplessness of the Church of England. I | measures for this Hcuse—endeavour to 
concurrence in the views which he recommended, | shall not adopt the language of ex ration. I do them in an Act of Parliament, and cestamly F. 
and that statement of mine has frequently been de- not mean to say that the Church of England is not should have no courage to face the question I. 
scribed as a challenge. My hon. friend has given no | seriously hampered in her work. lier connection once made a computation of what sort of aRowance 
sanguineaccountof what he himself believes to be the | with the State, which is a part of her lot, and | of property should be made to the Church of N- 
state of feeling in the country. When the views he | which has brought her many advantages in former | land if it were to disestablish her pon the same 
has urged have been urged with attention in different | times, and has been an almost vital incident of her | rules of equity and liberality with respect to pre 
ts of the country, the mode of their acceptance | condition, must necessarily bring its disadvan perty which we adopted in the case of the Irish. 
to say the least of it, been very equivocal. If | too. But my hon. friend has represented the dark | Church, and I made out that, betweem me 
we are to look at the local indications which from | side of the picture, and the dark side alone. If the | incomes, private endowments, and the valee 
time to time and from year to year are afforded by | speech of my hon. friend contained upon the whole | of fabrics and advowsons, something me 
popular feeling, can we say that they tend to inspire a, just description of the Church of England, what | 90,000,000/., sterling would have to be givem 
us with the conviction that the opinions advocated lamentable picture she would present to the in this process of disestablishment to the . 


by my hon. friend are spreading! And if we are, eyes of impartial observers ! ere, sir, are | sters, members, and patrons of the Charch af 
to suppose that an election were to occur upon this | we to find impartial observers? Not easily, perhaps, | England. (Hear, hear.) That is a very staggering: 
question, I can but say that for my own part I be- among ourselves, because feeling and affection | kind of cage N to make in sa ing the 
heve that the people of England, not of one party | profoundly enter into the discussion of this question, young lady with a fortune and turning her n m 
or of another, but the people of England jn the | and prevent us from judging with that perfect 


ife to begin the world. Se. ste And u 
broadest sense of the word, would return to Parlia- | dispassionate calmness which we should ourselves | doubtedly the spectacle of a Volu ety 3 
ment a still smaller number of members ifclined to | desire. But abroad we may sometimes find those | the position of the Church of Eng 224 
entertain the question of the dis establishment of | who, with accurate knowledge of the condition of | independent of the State, and with money a . 
the English Church than is even to be found in the | this country, and especially of its religious condition, | for her purposes that can be roughly described, or 
Parliament addressed by my hon. friend to-night. | unite discrimination and perfect impartiality of | even possibly estimated, by figures like these, dee. 
(Cheers.) I think my hon. friend, like many of us, | feeling. Now the House is usually alarmed at the | present to the mind rather puzzling proben ep- 
has been misled by what happened in the case of | production of a printed book, but there is no occa- ced my men, moderate men, and, op my oun. 
the Irish Church. I venture to say now, as I ven- | sion for such alarm now. I am about to read some | behalf, Sir, I will say liberal men, may ventuse % 
tured to say then, that the two cases were dis- 8 from the work of a very eminent man — | doubt whether they are called upon by any i 
tinguished broadly, vitally, and essentially upon | Dr. Déllinger—whom for many years I have had | tive sense of duty to join in such a crusade, evem. 
every point without exception upon which they | the privilege of calling my friend—one who is | though led by my hon. friend filling the past of. 
could be brought into comparison. (Cheers.) My | thoroughly acquainted with the religious condition | Peter the Hermit. (Cheers and laughter.) , I 
hon. friend has not spoken to-night of the numbers | of this country, and than whom no one has a deeper | invite the House distinctly and decisively te re--- 
composing the Church of England. That subject 1 with English institutions in general. I | fuse their assent to the motion of my hon. friend, 
shall r 


has been one of much dispute. I am extremely ead from a work published by his authority | because it is a motion the conclusions of which are 
pew F that we have not been able to agree among | in this country, entitled Lectures on the Reunion of | alike at variance with the practical wishes and. 
ourselves 


: n a mode of ascertaining the truth | the Churches. I shall not read all he says about | desires, the 1 opinions, and the ; 
upon this matter by a certain test. (Cheers.) We | the Church of England, first because it is too long, | convictions of a large 1 of the 0 
have an account taken of the attendance on a and next because my hon. friend has supplied us | England. The right hon. gentleman resamed hie . 

day. That account is a very important | with most of what could be said about her ities | seat amid loud cheers from the Opposition benchen. 
but it is very far from supplying à conclusive | and wounds and sores—(alaugh)—but I will read | Mr. Vernon Harcourt, who rose amid cries af 
est. For my hon. friend must recollect that it is | what he says on the other side not garbled passages. Divide, said he wish to state why Liberal mem- 
part of the case of the Estabiished Church, as a but such as convey a fair and just impression of his | bers not occupying the responsible position of the 
national Church, to carry in her train a number | views. Dr. Déllinger says:. right hon. gentleman at the head of the Government 
of persons chained to her by far looser ties It may still be said with truth that no Church is so could not accept the eonclusion of the hon. member 
than those which bind members to unesta- national, so deeply rooted in popular affection, so for Bradford. His proposal involved difficulties 
blished communities. Therefore, the measure of | bound up with the institutions and mauners of the 5 even than those to which the Prime Minister 
her 1 cannot a er deter- 2 or — r — ous 29g 4 on 8 cag * a did — complain that the hen. 
min ascertaining the number of worship- | character. During the orty years it has exten mem rought forward a large . 
pers on one particular day. Those who argue the its range, besides strengthening itself internally, by the | there was some right to — that he 4 
cause of the Establishment will tell you, and with 5 gym 2 — ti A explained the full extent and consequences of hie. 
force and truth, that it is the great duty of the inferior only to the German in extent and depth, an 3 He had asked the House not to amend, . 
Establishment to look after these as far as it is pos- an excellent travslation of the Bible, a masterpiece of but to overthrow, the whole framework af the 
sible to do so, The immediate fruit of her labours | style and more accurate than the Lutheran, . . Constitution. The keystone of the fabric was the 
in this direction must be necessarily very small, but | But what I should estimate most highly is the fact that | Act of Settlement, on which our whole 
that is no reason why they should be totally lost | the cold, dull indifferentism, which on the continent | parliamentary, and monarchical system was 
sight of. I will not go the length of saying that | has spread like a deadly mildew over all degrees of | and that Act was in these terms: — Whereas. 
the register of marriages supplies an accurate and | society, has no place in the British Isles. To what- it is necessary that provision should be made few 
absolute test, or that it even supplies a better test ever extent scepticism may have advanced among | securing our religion, laws, and liberties; who- 
than the attendance, but one may be very usefully the younger generation, on the whole the English-| ever shall hereafter come to the possess 
employed to correct the otbe, and on the ont | ake . Crown. should” jin in thn "emma 
oPithe population are members of the Established | {0% between laity T 

42 anism in Catholic countries is quite unkoow 3 age e 
Church, it is probably far less than the truth to say What has been „„ the poe repeal this Act, and what was the new which 
that one-half is the true proportion. (Opposition | years by the energy and generosity of religious English | had been settled in the conclave of the Li 3 

; J 3 rey ge y gi — : : ; 

cheers.) Making full allowance for the state of | men, set in motion and guided by the Church, in the | Society? Arguing the question on political grounda, 
opinion in Wales and particular portions of England, | way of popular education and Church building, far | not because he undervalued its religions aspect, . 


my conviction is that a very considerable majority exceeds what has been done in any other country. | but because the former seemed most — 4 — 
ght to ask 


of the people of this country are by some tie or | (Cheers) Attendance at religious worship on Sundays | for discussion in this House, he had a ri 
another attached to the opinions of the Church of is not, as in France, the exception, but the rule, with | whether the hon. member meant to maintain th 

England. I said that my hon. friend had been 838 e n 14 in 22 pe Protestant settlement of the Crown. If se, how 
misled by what occurred in reference to the Irish | + ottingham in October last (1871), in which sixteen did he mean to reconcile it with those doctrimes 


Church. And first I will throw the ern. oe e e. rr bes eg religious equality and religious injustice upon which 
upon hon. gentlemen opposite. When the case of | viable spectacle to other nations. The weightiest re- he had enlarged? To confine the Crown toa pas- 


the Church of Ireland was discussed, many who sat | ligious questions of the day, and the special events and ticular form of religious opinion was a clear viola 
in this House, and many of great weight, dignity, | difficulties of the Anglican Church, were discussed | tion of the principles he had laid down, and all the 
and importance—many bishops on the bench, and | with a dignity and thoroughness which suggests to every | abstract considerations of justice to which he hea 
many great authorities—insisted that the case of | German the tacit inquiry whether anything of the kind 7 were equally applicable to the settlement. 
the two Churches was the same—that it was per- | Would be possible with us. of the Crown. (Hear.) Was the hon. member 
fectly impossible to destroy the Irish Church without | (Cheers.) Now, sir, whatever may be said of hopeless | prepared to go to the hustings, the penumbra f 
in common consistency and rr to | helplessness, whatever may be said of the loss of self- | which was already projecting over this House, and 
destroy the Church of England. My hon. friend | government, whatever may be said of the difficulty | to tell the electors that the policy of the English 
was no doubt to a certain extent taken in by those | of obtaining from Parliament the measures necessary | Nonconformists and of the Liberation Socety 
assurances. He interpreted them as promises on | for the religious development and expansion of the | required as its first and necessary the aboli- 
the part of the gentlemen who used them that they | Church, I should think that those who know how | tion of the Protestant settlement? Was the han. 
would be his allies in destroying the English | to estimate moral as well as legal causss, should | member for Edinburgh prepared to recommend as 
Church. But he finds now that there is no one of | remember how much the people of this country are | Imperial policy that the Protestant settlement - 
those persons, commoner or peer, layman or clergy- | governed through voluntary, and not through merely | should be changed or abolished? Nor did the 
man, who used that argument in the controversy | cercive and authoritative agencies. Those who can | difficulties end there. There was an Act which - 
with respect to the Irish Church who is not a most | measure the real work which has thus been described | settled the Coronation. It had been t t meces- 
resolute opponent of my hon. friend with regard to | by Dr. Döllinger will be disposed to think that while, 8 that the great compact between the Sovereign | 
his position respecting the English Church. | even upon the propositions of my hon. friend, some | and the people should placed on a certain fous- 
23 that, I admit that in the very fact of the | admissions may be made to him, his candour would | ing. Did the hon. member intend to alter the 
external resemblance of the two Churches there | compel him to allow that from every one of those | terms on which the Sovereign suceeeded tothe head- 
was something in the destruction of the one likely, | propositions he is bound to make the largest deduc- | ship of the community? At any rate, he onght to 
at any rate, to induce attack upon the other. That | tions. Sir, my hon. friend will not deny the great let pee le understand that these were 
I admit ; but here again my hon. friend has been | part the Church of England has played in the past | involved. If the House thought the time had 
misled. The apparent similarity of the case could | history of this country. It is all very well to com- arrived for coming to a decision by a vote—(cheess} 
not long co their ial differences, and I | plain of the Church—and I might, perhaps, complain | he was unwilling to force arguments on their atten- 
believe that, as factitious and momentary causes | of the particular course that some of its leading | tion. He had never entertained any doubt om the 
have given the movement so well represented by | members may have taken upon this question—but | question, and should vote, as heretofore, against the 
my hon. friend something of a temporary character, | the Church of England has not only been a part of | p . nk | 
he will find himself in no inconsiderable degree | the history of this country, but a part so vital, e House divided, and there voted— 
deserted—a desertion of which we shall see increas- | entering so profoundly into the entire life and For Mr. Miall’s motion ... aa 
ing evidence from time to time. (Cheers.) Sir, | action of the country, that the severing of the Against it-... e.. GQ . 356 

my hon. friend does not deny that it is only a small | two would leave nothing behind but a bleeding and Majority against _... — 
minority in this House that he represents, and, with | lacerated mass. (Cheers.) Take the Church of | The announcement of the numbers was received ” 
the fairness of mind which he possesses, and from | England out of the History of England, and the | with cheers, 3 
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THE DIVISION LIST ON MR. MIALL'S 
MOTION. 
We subjoin the division list of Friday night—Mr. 


‘Miall’s resolution being put as an amendment to 
the motion for going into committee of supply: 


AJORITY.—AYES, 356 
Laaer, 8i 6 tne, Meller, B. W. 
ir er, J. ellor, T. 
Akroyd, E. Foljambe, F. J. 8. Merry, J. 
—4— Col. W. C. Forde, Colonel Milbank, F. A. 
12 Fo Milles, Hon. G. W 
Landen Forster, W. E. ills, Sir C. H. 
‘Hn. 801. H. Foster, W. HI. Monckton, F. 


er, Sir R. Trortescue, Chichester Monckton, Hon. G. 


Arbuthnot, Maj. G. Fortescue, Hon. D. F. Monk, C. J. 
Arkwright, A Fowler, R. N. Morgan, . 
Arkwright R. y, Sir W. P. Mo „Hon. Maj. 
Ausheton, k. Galway, Viscount Mowbray, J. R. 
Aytoun, R. 8. Gilpin, Colonel Muncaster, Lord 
Baggallay, Sir R ladstone, e-Grenville, R 
Sir W. Gladstone, W. H. Newdegate, C. N. 
„Sir J. R Goldney, G. ewport, Viscount 
A Gordon, E. 8 Nicholson, W. 
„J. R. 0 North, Col. 
m 4 Gore, W. R. O. „Sir 8. 
n, Visct. Gower, Hn. E. F. L.Ogilvy, Sir J. 
ot, Colonel Gower, Lord R, O’Neill, Hon. E. 
A. Grant, Col. Hon. J. O’ Reilly-Dease, M. 
; — Colonel Pa , Sir J 
. reaves, i 
Bateson, Sir T Greene, E. Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Bathurst, A. A Gregory, G. B. Patten, Col. Wilson 


Greville, Hon. 4 * Peek, H. W. 


h Greville-Nugent, G Peel, A. W. 
Bective, Earl of Grey, Sir G. Pelham, Lord 
Bontinck,G.C. Grieve, J. J. Pell, A. 

ck, G. W. P. Grosvenor, Hon. N. Pemberton, E. L. 
‘ R. Grosvenor, Lord R. Pender, J 

ford, Col. M. Guest, A. k. Percy, Earl 
Bolokow, H. W. F. Hambro, C. Phipps, C. P 
Bo — ang — J. Hamilton, Lord C. Pim, J. 

Colonel Hamilton, LAC. J. Play fair, L 


— E. P. Hamilton, Marq. of Plunket, Hon. D. R. 
wmont, Marq. of Hamilton, Lord G. Powell, F. 8. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. Powell, W. 
. . n, Hanbury, R. W. Raikes, II. C. 
Harcourt, W. Vernon Read, C. 8. 
a II. H. an J. A. Round, J. 


C. Hardy, G. Royston, Viscount 
Hardy, J. Russell, Lord A 
„K. 1 Hardy, J. 8. Sackville, 8. G 0 
ce, Sir H. H. Hartington, Marq.ofSalt, T. 
uckley, Sir E. Hay, Sir J. C. D. Samuda, J. D’A. 
Butler- Johnstone, HHeadlam, T. Zamuolson, B. 
tt, I. Henley, J. W. Samuelson, H. B. 
ton, ir R. J. Henley, Lord Sandon, Viscount 
Cadogan, Hon. F. W. Henry. M Selater-Booth, G. 
eron, D. Hermon, E. Scott, Ld. H. J. M. 


Campbell - Banner- Hervey, Ld. A. H.C. Scourfield, J. H. 


man, I. Heygate, Sir F. W. Selwin-Ibbetson, Sir 
Cardwell, E. Heygate,W. U. Shirley, 8. E 
on, Hon. W. Hide yard. T. B. T. Simonds, W. B. 
ht, F. Hill. A. 8. Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Cartwright, W. C. Hodgkinson, G. Smith, A. 
* 8. H n, K. D. Smith, F. C 
Hodgson, W. N. mith, R. 
Cavendish Lord F.C.Hogg, J. M. Smith, W. H 
Oavendish, Lord G. Holford, J. P. G. Smith, S. G 
Ca wil E. Holker, a. Somerset, Lord H 
Gacil, Yard E. H. B. Holms, J. tanhope, W. T 
Holmesdale, Visct. Stanley, Hon. F 
Holt, J. M Stanley, Hon. W. O 
, Viscount Hood, 2 . Hn. A. Stapleton, J. 
resford Starkie, J. P. C. 
Cal N M. 3 „E. K. Storks, Sir H. K. 
a G. — C. W. Straight. D. 


Howard, Hn.C.W.G.Sturt, I. G. 
ochre, = Baillie Hughes, Sturt, Licut.-Col. N. 
Set Hon. H. A. Hughes, W. B. 


C. 
e, Sir T. E. Hunt, G. W. Talbot, C. R. M 
Coleridge, Sir J. D. Hutton, John Talbot, J. G 
. Jackson, R * Talbot, Hon. Capt 


hee) 


12 Hon. F. 
J ohnstone, Sir H. 
aL . Jones, J. Toliemache, W. 
ir H. d. D. Kavanagh, A. M’M.Torr, J. 
KayShuttleworthUJ Torrens, W. T. M’C, 
— „Sir J. H. Trelawny. Sir J. 8. 
Keown Trench, Hon. Major 


Kingscote, Col. Trevor, Lord A. E. 

Dalway, M. R Knatch. - HugessenTurner, C. 

Damer, Cpt. Dawson. E. Turnor, E. 
venport, W. B. Knight, F. W. Vandeleur, Col. 
won, Col. R. . Knightle ay „Sir R. Verner, E. W. 

ison, C. B. Lacon, Sir E. H. K. Verney, Sir H 
1 2 J. Wait, W. K 


8 


„Rt. IIn. B. eae 


Walpole, Rt. Hn. S 
u. Rt. Hn.J.G. Legh, W. ag Walter, J | 
Dowdeswell, W. E. Leigh, E. Waterhouse, 8. 
ff, M. E. Grant Lennox, Lord G. G. Watney, J. 
9 Hn. Col. Lennox, Lord H. G. Welby, W. E. 
Da ie, J. ells, E. 
ells, W. 


Lewis, C. E. 

Liddell, Hon. H. G. West, H. W. 
Lindsay, Hn. Cul. C.Wethered, T. O. 
a Col. R. L. Wharton, J. L. 


pes, H. C. Whatman, J. 
Egerton, Ad. Hn. F. pe Sir M. Wheelhouse, W. 8. 
— Sir P. G. Lowe, Rt. Hon. R. Whitbread, 8. 


Lowther, Hon. W. Whitwell, J. 
Lyttelton, Hn. G. C. Williams, Sir F. M. 
ackintosh, E. W. Wilmot, Sir H. 


ag Hon. W. 
Elliot, G. . 


. M’Combie, W. inn, R. 
M’ Lagan, P. Wyndham, Hon. P. 
4 J. J. Mahon, Viscount Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Erskine, Adml. J. E. Maitland, Sir A. Wynn, C. W. W. 
a A. O. Malcolm, J. W Yorke, J. R 
+" M. Manners, Lord J. oung, G 
1 5 Manners, Lid. G. J 
Figgins, J * March, Earl of TELLERS. 
— G. H Martin, P. W. Adams, W. P. 
. Hn. C. Matthews, II. Glyn, Hon. G. G. 
MINORITY. Noks, 61. 
Allen, W. S Gourley, E. T. Reed, C. 
Anderson, G Graham, W. Richard, H. 
Armitstead, G Hadfield, G. Richards, E. M. 
es, E. Holberg En-. E. w. Rylands, P. 
Balfour, Sir G. Holland, § Sartoris, E. J. 
Beaumont, W. B. Howard, J. a Saunderson, E. 
. E. Illingworth, A Sheridan, H. B 
Kinnaird, Hn. A. F. Smith, E. 
ight, Jacob wson, Bir = Smyth, P. J. 
„Rt. Hn. „ E. A Stacpoole, W. 
* 2 Lewis, J. D. Stepney, Sir J. 
Clifford, C. 0. Lush, Dr. Taylor, P. A. 
Cowen, Sir J. Lusk, Alderman ‘Trevelyan, G. O 
Craufurd, E. H. J. elly, G. Vivian, H. H 
Davies, I. Miller, J. White, J. 
Dey es Fine ee, 1 Williams, W 
ike, . almer, J. H. * ; 
Uwyn, I. I. Thilips, N. N. — 
; Potter, TELLERS. 
„H. E. Potter, T. B. Miall, E. 
Faweett, II. Pricer, W. E. Laren 
Fothergill, R. Rathbone, W. g 


It would appear from a list published in the 
Times that those who paired for the motion 
—29 in number—and * these must be added 
those—3 in number —who are known to have 
2 revented from voting in its favour by the 
ty hout at which the division took place. 

7 e following members of the Government, some 
of whom had voted against the yreviows motions, 
were absent on this occasion, viz. 


Mr. Baxter. Mr. Lefevre. 
Mr. Stansfeld. Sir G. Jessel. 
Mr. A n. Mr. Monsell. 
Mr. Winterbotham. Mr. Hibbert. 


Notwithstanding that three divisions have taken 
place upon this subject in the present Parliament, 
no fewer than 46 Liberal members have not voted 
upon it. 

The following is a list of members who voted for 
one or other of the motions of 1871 and 1872, but 
the cause of whose absence on Friday is, at present, 
unexplained :— 


Backhouse, E. Fitzmaurice, Ld. E. Plimsoll, 8. 
Beaumont, 8. A. Harris, J. D. Torrens, ay R. 
e Esmee, Whit or 
, wrence, 
Carnegie, C acfie, W. clin, T 
Chadwick, D Mading, 8.8 WI yams, B. W. 
Clay, J. Muntz, P. H. Wingfleld, Sir C. 
Fordyce, W. D. Parry, J. L. D 


It was expected that, in consequence of the Non- 
conformist vote on the Irish University Bill, Mr. 
Miall's motion would receive a less amount of Irish 
Liberal support than heretofore, although it 
amounted to only 7 votes in 1871 and 8 in 1872 
The following Irish Liberals, who voted in one of 
those years, were absent on Friday: 


Bag well, John Heron, D. C. 
Barry, A. H. 8. McClure, T. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. Shaw, W. 

Callan, P. Smyth, P. J. 


The following Liberals voted against the motion — 
117 :— 


Adams, N. F. (Tell.) Ellice, E. Laslett, W. 

Adair, H. G. wa . Lowe, R. 

Akroyd, E. Enfield, Viscount Lyttelton, C. 3 

Amcotts, Col. Erskine, Admiral Mackintosh, E. W. 
- Anstruther, Sir R. Fitzwilliam, C. W. McCombie, W. 

Aytoun, R. S Fletcher, I. Me * 

Barclay, A. C Foljumbe, F. J. Maitland, Sir A. 

a x Forster, W „. Martin, P. W. 
Bass, M. T. Foster, W. H. Matthews. H. 
Bolckow, H. W. Fortescue, C. B. Maxwell, W. H. 
Benham-Carter, J. Fortescue, D. Merry, J. 
Bouverie, E. P. Gladstone, W. E. Milbank, J.A. 
Bowmont, Marq. of N . A. Nicholson, W. 
Brassey, T. Glyn, G. G. (Tell.) Ogilvy, Sir J 
Bristowe, 8. Gower, E. L O'Reilly Dease, M. 
Bruce, Lord E Gower, Lord R. Peel, A. W 
Bruce, II. A. Greville, Capt. Pelham, Lord 
Butt, I. Greville-Nugent Pender, John 
Campdell-BannermanGrey, Sir G. Pim, J. 

II. Grieve, J. J. Playfair, Dr. 
Cardwell, E. Grosvenor, N. Russell, Lord A. 

n, Col. Grosvenor, Lord B. Samuda, J.D. 
Cartwright, W.C. Harcourt, * Samuelson, B. 
Cave, T. Hardcastle, J. A. Samuelson, H. B. 
Cavendish, Lord J. Hartington, Marq. of Sinclair, Sir J. 
Cavendish, Lord G. Headlam, T. E. Stanley, W. O 
Chambers. M. Henley, Lord Stapleton, John 
Childers, H. Henry, M. Storks, Sir V 
Cholmeley, M. Hodg inson, G. Tollemache, F 
Colebrook, Sir T. E. Hodgson, K. Torrens, W. McC. 
Coleridge, Sir J. T7. Holmes, J. Trelawny, Sir J 
Cowper, H. F Hoskyns, C. W. Walter, J 
Cowper-Temple, W. Howard, Ny W. G. Wells, W 

Crawford, R. W. — — West, H 
Dalrymple, Dr ine, E. Whatman, J 
Dalway, M. R J ohnston, Sir H. Whitbread, S. 
Dent, 3 2 Kay-Shuttleworth H Whitwell, J. 
Dickinson, S. 8 Kingscote, Col. Young, G. 
Dodson, F. G. Knatchbull - Huges- 

Duff, Mr. E. Grant — sen, E. 


The names of the members in italics are members 


of the Government. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


HovsE oF Commons, Tuesday. 
Last year, it will be remembered that Mr. Miall’s 
opponents thought a count-out would be a possibly 
successful manceuvre agaiast his motion. This year 


precisely the opposite tactics were adopted, and 


when he rose to speak the House was crowded. I 
must confess that I somewhat mistrusted the look 
of the Conservative benches, and thought that those 
formidable ranks meant mischief, although I hoped 
that sufficient power would be developed amongst 
our friends to prevent suppression of the debate by 
mere brute force. Mr. Miall was well supported. 
Mr. Bright, whose attendance at the House js in- 
frequent, sat just below him, and amongst other 
prominent members of the disestablishment party 
who were present were, Mr. Craufurd, who sat next 
to Mr. Bright, Mr. Baines, Mr. White, Mr. Peter 
Taylor, Mr. Richards, Mr. Richard, Mr. Rylands, 
Mr. Potter, and several others. The House now 
begins public business at a quarter-past four, so that 
Mr. Miall was enabled to commence soon after half- 
past four. He spoke for a trifle over an hour, and 
from first to last, despite the drawback of a weak 
voice, and the temper of the Tories, he may be said 
to have completely held the House. Whatever up- 
roar there was during the debate came afterwards, 
and not while he was speaking. This struck me as 
being remarkable, and I tried to account for it. 
The division list showed that there was no sympathy 
between him and the House so far as his opinions 
were concerned, and the scene which followed 
showed that they did not even obtain respect, 

but were considered as idle dreams fit only for 
laughter and instantaneous forgetfulness. Never- 


theless, as I have said, that thin voice managed to 
prevent all clamour, and if it was not always heard 
it was not for want of universal attention. Thete 
were many reasons for this curious fact, which were 
easy to discover, provided only that the listener 
asked himself what it was in the speech which held 
him. There is a common human nature in us all, 
common, for example, to myself and the squires 
on the Speaker's left hand, and I suppose that 
what subdued me subdued them. First of all 
there was the charm of perfect preparation which 
always goes a long way. Mr. Miall knew exactly 
from the first word which he uttered down to the 
last, precisely what he intended. This is always 
felt as a compliment by any audience. Some great 
orator, I forget at the moment who it was, when 
asked why he learned all his speeches by heart, 
said that he would not venture to insult his 
hearers by presenting anything to them of which 
he was not completely assured, and the greatest 
effects have always been produced, whatever the 
advocates of temporary inspiration may say, by the 
eloquence of deliberate conviction, rather than by 
that of momentary passion. Mr. Bright always 
prepares with infinite pains, and so did Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Roebuck, three of the greatest orators 
I have ever known. Mr. Gladstone may be deemed 
an exception, but he is the exception which might 
be shown to prove the rule if it were worth while 
to do so. Next and more important was a certain 
sincerity of expression very rare in the House as 
indeed it is everywhere. If my readers will exa- 
mine the next book they read, or the next discourse 
they hear, they will perhaps be surprised to find 
how much there is in it which is not reached 
by the soul of the writer or the speaker. It 
is like a body of which all the outlying mem- 
bers are unvisited by the blood and are dead. 
Sentences might be cut off and no damage would be 
done. What is left too and cannot be altogether 
excised, is not the creation of the individuality of 
him who has appropriated it. It is mere foreign 
stuff picked up and used for a purpose. Half or 
perhaps nine-tenths of the speeches made in the 
House might be made by anybody. They are com- 
posed of the common raw material, Liberal or Tory 
as the case may be, and whether A, B, C, or D puts 
it together makes no difference. Now in Mr. 
Miall’s case it was observable that every word was 
penetrated with a special meaning, and that the 
meaning shaped the word. Hence a sense even 
amongst the dullest that they were listening to 
something unlike anything to which they were in 
the habit of listening; that it was not the ordinary 
verbiage of the House, of which whole pages can be 
anticipated as soon as the first syllable is uttered. 
But finally, and crowning all, although so intimately 
connected with what lay below that separation is 
hardly possible, was the evident sincerity of thought. 
In this respect Mr. Miall must have produced a 
curious impression. Ordinarily the man who says 
“faye” in the House does so pretty much as a 
machine, and if the majority say ‘‘no” he is not 
much troubled. It is no blame to him that he is 
not. The subjects discussed are not such as greatly 
disturb inen. Railway and Canal Traffic, Judi- 
cature, Juries, who cares much about them, or can 
feel anything profoundly about them? The House 
in fact never now has before it any matter which is 
vital, and it seems merely to touch the surfaces of 
things. It could not therefore but be amazed when 
it heard a man pleading for a cause which was dear 
to him, not as a barrister or as a politician, but 
simply as a human being with no ulterior object to 
serve. I was much struck with the quality of the 
deference and respect shown by the House to Mr. 
Miall, and could see plainly that it was mainly that 
involuntary homage which is always paid by the 
most trivial to those who are simply in earnest. 

Mr. M‘Laren, who seconded the motion, made a 
useful speech, and showed by some well-chosen 
statistics that voluntaryism in Scotland had called 
forth a spirit of self-reliance which alone was worth 
the. Disruption, but he was nearly howled down. 
Ever and anon a storm and cries of Divide, 
divide” broke out against him, and he had once to 
stop and assure his inarticulate foes that their 
senseless impatience would by no means prevent 
his telling his story. Sometimes the noise would 
subside for a moment, but presently it would rise 
again and almost prevent a word from being heard. 
I noticed one young gentleman, with his hat a little 
on one side, who crowed incessantly, and whom I 
should very much have liked to sketch as a defender 
of the faith if I had been able to draw. He has 
never spoken, and therefore I cannot say who he 
was, but he was typical in dress, manner, and 
general. get-up of the bulk of the support which 
Church and State receive from the respectable 
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classes in the country. He was probably an officer | 


whose religion is of that spiritual cast which pre- 
vails 0 extensively at Aldershot. Nevertheless, he 
went for one in the votes, and was a unit amongst 
those ‘‘intelligent and religious” persons, a vast 
majority of whom Mr. Gladstone declared were in 
favour of the connection between Church and State. 
When Mr. MeLaren came to an end Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Gladstone all rose 
but the Speaker selected Mr. Gladstone. His early 
interference in the debate, I confess, somewhat 
angered me. It had been proclaimed that the 
Tories meant, if possible, to force a division” before 
dinner for the purpose of gaining a more decisive 
majority, and also because they wished it to be said 
that the friends of the motion were not strong 
enough to keep up a discussion. Mr. Gladstone 
knew what their strategy was, and he played into 
their hands. It was all very well for him to dis- 
claim any intention of prematu rely closing the 
debate. I cannot believe that he meant what he 
said. He must have known that after him nobody 
in the existing temper of the House would stand 
any chance whatever of being heard, and that a 


division must immediately follow. He managed to 


draw forth rapturous cheers and laughter from the 
benches before him. More particularly was he 
applauded when he declared that the Irish dis- 
established Church was less free than the Church 
of England, for the Tories seemed to see something 
like a recantation in this confession, and he was 
afterwards forced to trim the balance by the avowal 


that his opinions upon the Irish Church question 


had undergone no change. Freedom, forsooth ! 
The freedom of the Church of England partly 
means just what it means in my parish, that the 
State-appointed parson is so utterly indifferent that 
he cares nothing about his flock, and allows them to 
do just what they please without reprehension, or 
it means that the tribunals which punish hetero- 
doxy are so costly that nobody dares to put them 
in motion. 

After Mr. Gladstone it was evident that the end 
must immediately come. The Conservatives had 
planned a surprise which it was too late to resist. 
None of our friends had dreamed that the division 
would take place before eleven or twelve o'clock, 
and those who were to speak were not ready. Mr. 
Leatham was to have assisted, and he would, 
perhaps, with his resoluteness, have stopped the 
uproar and continued the struggle till further help 
might have arrived. But he was in the gallery 
taking notes, and altogether unable to reach the floor 
of the House in time. There was a Nonconfor- 
mist party near Gravesend who came back to the 
House thinking to be in plenty of time, and found 
that it was all over, and that they were too late. 
The House therefore divided, after a few words 
from Mr, Vernon Harcourt, and the result is well 
known. That the song of triumph was pretty loud 
may well be believed. Of course, it will be said 


that the defeat is crushing and that disestablish- | 


ment is dead. Some of those who ought to know 
better talked in this idle way. But the history of 
reform is the history of minorities, as everybody 
knows; and in this case the defeat is a juggle. 
Numerically, the division was no test whatever. 
The diminution in our numbers compared with that 
of last year, was brought about by a common trick 
of no higher order than that of bribing the driver of 
a railway train who is bringing up voters to the 
poll, and when our enemies are reduced to such 
weapons of warfare as these, we may well be 
content. C. 


THE DEBATE OF FRIDAY. 
A SKETCH FROM THE REPORTERS GALLERY. 


Before going into the gallery I passed through 
Westminster Hall. There was the usual crowd 
assembled to see the Claimant, but it was 
nothing like the crowd that was met in the hall 
where Pym and Burke and Fox looked down upon 
the hundreds who were assembled with the hope of 
hearing the debate on the Established Church. It 
was the largest crowd that has been witnessed this 
year, and, I think, the largest that I have ever seen 
there. Not one-fifth of those who had orders suc- 
ceeded in the ballot ; the rest soon afterwards dis- 
persed—some home, some to linger in the outer 
lobby, where those who were armed with Speaker’s 
orders had assembled in sufficient force to fill not 
only the Speaker’s gallery, but half of the gallery 
below, in the middle of which, over the clock, sat 
the familiar figure of General Schenck, “the Ame- 
rican Ambassador, who, by the way, is One of the 
most constant attendants on the debates of the 
House. 

The preliminary business of the evening was 


more quickly disposed of than usual, and it was 
only half-past four when Mr. Miall rose, not from 
the seat which he has occupied for the last two 
years, but on the seat behind, the third bench 
below the gangway, Mr. Bright having resumed 
his old place on the second seat. The House, 
at this time, was nearly full, indeed, for this 
time of evening, unusually full, On the Tory 
benches there was scarcely a seat unoccupied. 
The Liberal benches were almost in the same con- 
dition, while a dark mass of nearly undistinguish- 
able strangers indicated the public interest taken 
in this question. I espied amongst them, some of 
the best known friends of the Liberation movement, 
but scarcely any clergymen. The absence of the 
clerical element in the lobbies had struck me before, 
but in the galleries, it was very obvious. Down 
below, however, under the galleries, the episcopal 
bench was fairly represented, and there, too, sat 
the London Treasurer and the Secretary of the 
Liberation Society—Mr. Ellington and Mr. Carvell 
Williams. 

I can only say, of Mr. Miall’s speech, that it was 
listened to with profound attention, but it was not 
well heard even in the reporters’ gallery. More than 
one reporter complained of the great difficulty of fol- 
lowing the speaker, while one went so far as to 
point out the precise spot where Mr. Miall should 
stand when he speaks—from whence, he said, he 
would be heard clearly and distinctly all over the 
House, but I had an imagination that Mr. Miall 
would not choose that spot, especially on such an 
eccasion as that of Friday. 

I have said that Mr. Miall was listened to with pro- 
found attention, but, after speaking for just an hour, 
the Tory squires manifested signs of impatience 
arising, perhaps, from their being unable to hear 
the hon. member distinctly, but it was evident, 
from the course of his argument and the proportion 
of his matter, that Mr. Miall had just then reached 
the close of his speech. He sat down after speak- 
ing an hour and five minutes—just about the time 
that Mr. Cobden generally occupied, and which, I 
believe, he used to say, should never, if possible, be 
exceeded. 

It had been arranged that Mr. M‘Laren, as a 
Scotch member, should second the motion, and he 
did so with great clearness, presenting a mass of 
well-arranged and valuable figures relating to the 
Established and the un-Established Churches of 
Scotland. Not ten minutes, however, had Mr. 
M‘Laren been speaking, when the cry of Divide” 
was raised, and then it became clear that the Tories 
and the so-called moderate Liberals intended to 
adhere to the nice little scheme which it was 
known they had concocted—viz., to cut short the 
debate at the dinner hour. Here, however, Mr. 
M‘Laren, metaphorically speaking, put his foot 
down, and told hon. members that he intended to 
tell his story, and tell it he did right through, and 
until six o’clock. 

It was no surprise, to those who were in the 
secret, to see Mr. Gladstone now—for it was all 
arranged beforehand—rise. Others, including Mr. 
T. Hughes, endeavoured to catch the Speaker’s 
eye, but when the First Lord of the Treasury 
challenges that right hon. gentleman’s attention, 
the right hon. gentleman is like Speaker Lenthall, 
and sees only one thing. Well, Mr. Gladstone 
spoke—spoke unusually well even for him. Some 
of us, who heard that speech, almost blushed with 
something like shame as we heard cheer after cheer 
proceeding from the Tory benches, and felt the 
cold silence of the men who have made the Liberal 


| party what it is, and of the men who will lead it 


when Mr. Gladstone’s staff will be broken. Most 
uneasy and, as it appeared to me, most ashamed, 
scemed Mr. Bright, who looked as though he would 
at last be compelled to speak. The Premier, as I 
have said, spoke with great effect, and once, when, 
lowering his voice ta its most serious and solemn 
tone, he asked what would be the consequences of 
Mr. Miall's success, he seemed to me to achieve 
the greatest success of oratory as an art. But 
whether solemn or only serious, whether argumen- 
tative or only declamatory, dead silence reigned in 
the ranks especially addressed by the orator, while 
the Opposition cheered sentence after sentence as 
they customarily cheer only a Disraeli or a Hardy. 
Cesar addressed his own troops, and all Pompey’s 
legions shouted response. 

It was about ten minutes to seven when Mr. 
Gladstone sat down, and once again rose the shouts 
of“ Divide.“ Will the planned trick be successful! 
No; for Mr. Vernon Harcourt has caught the 
Speaker’s eye, and every one can reasonably reckon 
on Mr. Harcourt keeping on his legs for half-an- 
hour. After him, it is pretty well known who is 
to speak, The names of Mr, Leatham, Mr. Recd, 


Mr, Richard, Mr. Carter, and Mr. Allen are freely 
mentioned, while it fs on the cards that Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy, who has been taking notes for some 
time, will close the debate on the Opposition side. 
But what is this? Divide! Divide!” and be 
who never before yielded to that cry, now yields, 


minutes. Who is to follow? The Speaker looks 


to have spoken has been in the members’ gallery 
taking notes, and cannot get down to the floor of 
the House in time. Another has left for dinner, 
another has just been seen in the ladies’ gallery, 
and so on. The one or two who were left were 
taken by surprise, and before they had recovered 
their self-possession, the Speaker had put the ques- 
tion, and it was too late. ; 
The subject is freely talked over while the 
division-bell is ringing. Nobody is blamed. It 
was a cabal—a fiasco—which could not have been 
provided against. Who could have thought that 
‘‘Historicus” would have spoken for only five 
minutes? You would as soon think of his writing 
a note of only five lines te the Times. But there 
it is, The majority are in sufficient numbers to 
crush the minority, and the division seems to be 
overwhelming. Yes, the troops led by Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli—by Mr. Glyn and Colonel Taylor, 
have won the battle, and a great shout they give 
when the numbers are declared. We learn, im the: 
lobby, a little more as to the value of those numbers, 
which will no doubt appear in another column of 


Nevertheless, the accident that occurred was an 
unfortunate one, and will scarcely be repeated. 
The best thing ever done by this * declared 
a Tory member, and so the bishops seemed to 
think, as I saw them make their way through the 
lobbies with the evident feeling that the h 
was saved for their time. I thought of the histo 

of Reform, of Free Trade, and of other and 
questions, and I reflected that, possibly, this was a 
a the end was nearer than any of us can 
think. 


„An Independent Welsh Member” thus writes 
to the South Wales Daily News. It was hoped 
and intended by Mr. Miall’s friends to have a 
thorough and earnest debate. All the 


assembled it became known that the Cppostape 
were determined, if they could, to stifle n 
by clamouring for a division before dinner. Unfog- 
tunately Mr. Gladstone, whether intentionally or 
not we do not pretend to say, played into their 
hands by getting up immediately after the seconder 
of the motion had finished, and making his 
reply. Generally, when the Prime inister 
does this it has the effect, and is probably in- 
tended, to have the effect of forestalling de- 
bate. And it does this in several ways. 
It declares at once, and in the most perempt 
fashion, the course which the Government in S 
to take on the question before the House, and 
thereby decides its fate out of hand. It places the 
supporters of the motion in the difficulty of finding 
a man ready and willing to answer on the spur of 
the moment the ablest orator in Parliament. There 
are few who have the courage—or what would be 
perhaps, generally considered the presumption— 
to measure themselves, without an instant’s time 
for preparation, against such a consummate master 


could triumph over the difficulties of such a position 
as to secure the attention of the House. And 
finally, there is this crowning disadvantage—that; 
generally speaking, when the Prime Minister 
pursues the course we have described, the progress. 


a close just at the critical dinner-hour, when, even 


to address the House, and it becomes impossible to 
do so when a large body of members are determined 


for when Mr. Vernon Harcourt started up after 
Mr. Gladstone, though he is as cool and self- 
confident a gentleman as any in the House, 


and though that speech was against the motion, 
and therefore entirely to the taste of the 
recalcitrant majority, he saw that they were in no 
mood to listen, and had to sit down, after contend- 
ing with the impatience of the House for about ten 
minutes. If anyone else had then attempted to 
speak, especially in favour of the motion, he would 
have been met with a continuous howl, as from 
famished wolves. 

„Whether it is quite fair for the Prime Minister te 
act thus towards a large section of his own most 
earnest supporters, and adopt tactics the 7 
of which is to deliver them into the hands 
enemies, may be, and probably will be, made a matter 
of question by the great body of Nonconformists in 
the country. It was very noticeable that the cheers 
with which Mr. Gladstone was greeted in the course 
of his and which were tumultuous and 
continued at its close, came almost entirely from th 
ranks of the Opposition. We cannot but fear that 
what took place on Friday evening will do more 
than anything which has yet occurred to 


the allegiance of the Nonconformists to the dad of 


the Gov 


and sits down, after speaking for scarcely five 


round, and not one rises, One of those who were . 


this paper, and we are, therefore, pretty content. 


had been made, and the parts allotted to di — 
speakers with that view. But when the House 


of debate as Mr. Gladstone; and fewer still who 


of discussion is so timed that bis speech comes to 


under ordinary circumstances, itis very hard work | 


to hear no more. This was the case on Friday: 


and had prepared himself for an hour’s speech, 
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“Revelation Considered as Light. A 


Serme M Dimourees, By the Right Rev. ALEXANDER 
Enns, D.C.L, Bishop A and the Isles. Post vo. 


ns Character of St. Paul. By J. 8. 
Gawsox, D. D., Dean of Chester. Crown 8 vo. 


"The Light of all Ages. By the Rev. 


Game Cantyer, M.A., Editor of “The Collected 
Writiags of Edward Irving.“ Crown 8vo, 58. 


Auns, Countess of Stolberg, Lady 
Superintendent of Bethany Deaconess House at 
Berlw A Story of our oon Times. Translated from 
the Germen of Arnold Wellmer. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Book of Genesis and Part of the 


Bons or Exopus. A Revised Version, with Marginal 
References and an Explanatory Commentary. By the 
iste Deen Atrony. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


BY THE SAME AUTTIOR. 


How to Study the New Testament. 3 
Vols. small 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The New Testament. Authorised Ver- 
sion Bevieed. Limp cloth, ls. 6d. 


Religions Life in Germany during the 


Wer of Independeuce, in a Series of Historical and Bio- 
teal Sketches. By WIILIAX Baur. New and 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Golden Lives: Biographies for the Day. 


By H. A. Pace. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4. [Second Edition. 


“A meet admirsble work to present to boys. It ought to 
he dne of the most popular boeks of its class,”—British 
Quarterly Revier. | 
Walks abont the City and Environs of 


Jawosatem. By W. H. BAR TIE TT. With 25 Steel 
and numerous Wood Engravings. New Edition. Small 
dita, cloth, gilt extra, 103. 6d. 


‘Speaking to the Heart. By the late 
Tuouas Gotrurisz, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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the TAMENT. First gs 6d. 
aad Second Series. 3s. 6d. 


Sundays Abroad. 3s. 6d. 


“The Paradies read in the Out of Harness. 33. 6d. 


Tawar of the Paxzsznt Day. 
. 64. The Ang:ls’ Soag. 1s. 6d. 
“Mas and the Gospel. 8s. Cd. Early Piety. 1s. 6d. 


Selections from the Writings of the 


Rew. Caaties KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. 
Wick Pertrat. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Thousand. 


‘The Temptation of Our Lord. By the 
late Nonna Macrrop, D.. Crown Zvo, 5s. 


Miemoriais of Agnes Elisabeth Jones 
By ber Scerer. Crown 8vo; 3s. 6d. [Sixth Edition. 


“Fhe Presence of God in His Temple. 


By GC J. * D. D., Master of the Temple. 


Sal Seo, 3s 


Light from Beyond to Cheer the Chris- 


Gun Pilgrim. By J. CUNNINGHAM GerxKrE, D.. 
Neat cloth antique, 28. 6d. [Second Thousand. 


It is Your Life.“ Preaching for the 


People. By the Rev. J. Barsour JONNSTONE. 
Cesena 8vo, 3. 6d. 
Mr. Jehmstove has addressed the working classes with 
mach directness. He has a keen eye for illustrations, and 
works Chem out with a thoroughness which is sure to be 


) popularly ecceptable.”—Guardian. 


“Fhe Thorough Business Man. Memo- 
rus ef Walter Powell, Merchant, Melbourne and Vic- 
tera. Crown 8vo, 6s. Fourth Edition. 


Unique as a cade mecum for young men. Its principles, 
af acted upon as Walter Powell acted upon them, would net 
— * the best guarantee of commercial success, but would 
nut commercial life to a religious power as great as that of 
che paipit.“—British Quarterly Review. | 


“The Little Sanctuary. By Alexander 
Karsten, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Thousand. 
a the present volume there are sermons which will rank 
at aeasterpicces for many a year to come.”—C, H. Spurgeon 


The Reign of Law. By the Duke of 
Anat. People’s Edition. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Charities of Europe. By John de 


Late. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 
New Editien. Crown Bo, 5s. 

. De Liefde's facts overpass fiction in strangeness. It 
ws aot very creditable that such vast works of Christian love 
‘akoalid be ebeolutely unknown to, or unappreciated by, the 
- approved leaders and principle advocates of our Church system 
in Englaad.”—The late Dean Alford, in the Contemporary 


Conversion. Illustrated from Examples 
wocerded iu the Bible. By the Rev. Aporrn Sapuir. 


San Seo, Je. 6d. (Sixth Edition. 
“Fhe Presence of Christ. By the Rev. 
A. W. TirexoLp. Crown, So, 3s. 6d. 
[Fourth Edition. 


Resurrection. Essays on 1 Cor. xiii. 
By the Rev. Sanuk Cox. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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Miymns and Meditations. 
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Wanne. Neat cloth antique, 2s. Gd. 1 
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DISESTABLISHMENT—WHAT GOOD WILL IT DO? 


A REPLY TO CANON RYLE. BY DR. MELLOR. 
Price 6d., or 48., per dosen. 


Is the CHURCH of ENGLAND STATE-SUPPORTED? 


BY THE REV. CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
Price 6d. 


London: SOCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION from STATE-PATRONAGE and CONTROL, 
2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street; and ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S MAY LIST. 


MR. CONDER’S ADDRESS.—Now ready, price Sixpence, 


DISCIPLESHIP: an Address from the Chair of the 


Congregational Unioa of England and Wales, at its Annual Meeting, May 13, 1873. By Rev. EUSTACE 
R. CON DER, M.A. 


MR. MARTIN’S ADDRESS.—Now ready, price Twopence, or 14s. per 100, 


The REVIVAL of SPIRITUAL LIFE in our 


CHURCHES: an Address delivered at the request of the Congregational Union, May 13, 1873. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL MARTIN, of Westminster. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Second Edition of RAIN upon the MOWN GRASS, 


and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d., cloth. 

The power of the volume lies in the grand and solemn truths which it enforces, and its charms consist in its repose , 
reality, and persuasiveness. Did our limits admit, we could adduce passages of singular force and exquisite beauty. The 
volume as a whole, characterised as it is by soundness of doctrine, clearness of thought, and a style at ouce chastened and 
forcible, we commend to our readers as a fitting aud worthy illustration of a ministry which has been singularly useful and 
widely admired.”—Evangelical Magazine. a 


Published last week, price Two Shillings, suitable as a present, especially for Young Men and also for Bereaved Families, 


The HIGHER MINISTRIES of HEAVEN: being 


Memorics of Henry Mander Pearsali, B.A., B.Sc., late Student of New College, London. By the Author of 
“ Public Worship.” With Contributions from Revs. Dr. HALLE, Professor Newrn, Tomas Binney, LL. D., 
and SAMUEL MARTIN. 


People's Edition of the LIFE of THOMAS COOPER. 


ritten by HIMSELF. With a Portrait. Price 33. 6d., cloth. 


„The old man ‘ fights his battles o’er again’ with a vigour and enjoyment that can hardly fail to amuse and interest the 
readers of this stirring narrative. No one can read Mr. Cooper's autobiography without strong feelings of admiration and 
respect, or his Purgatory of Suicides’ without recognising in it creative imagination and true poetic fire.” —Spectator. 


THOMAS COOPER’S NEW POEM. 


The PARADISE of MARTYRS: a Faith Rhyme. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


Second Edition of the JUBILEE SINGERS of FISK 


NIVERSITY. By Rev. G. D. PIKE. Containing the Personal History of the Singers, the Campaign for 
3 Thousand Dollars, and the Words and Music of Sixty-one Songs. In crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 
„price 4s, 


Second Edition of SOME PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 


in THEOLOGY: being Lectures to Young Men, delivered at the English Presbyterian Coll London, By 
the Revs. J.Oswatp Drxxs, D. D., Professor Lorimer, D.D., Jonn GiB, aud 1 D. D. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. OswalDb Dxkks, D. D. F scp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The NOAIC DELUGE; its Probable Physical Effects 


and Present Evidences, By Rev. S. LUCAS, F.G.S, This day, price 28. 6d., cloth. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 and 31, Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the libraries, in 3 vols., 
AY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of Chro- 
nicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


„One of the best novels of the year. The Fifeshire scenes 
are admirable bits of that quiet landscape painting in which 
Mrs. Oliphant excels.”—Athenzum. 


LOST FOR GOLD. By Karnarine KING, 
author of “ The Queen of the Regiment.“ 3 vols. 
WILLING TO DIE. By J. Sueripan LE Fanvu, 


author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 


OLIVER BEAUMONT and LORD LATIMER. 
By Lady Emity Ponsonsy, author of “The Discipline 
of Life.” 3 vols. 


Hurst and Blaekett : 13, Great Marlborough. street, W. 


Dis ESTABLISHMENT.—MR. MIALL'S 
MOTION. 


At a Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Society 
for the Liberation of Religion from State-Patronage and 
Control, held May 19th, 1873, it was RESOLVED,— 

1. That this Committee desire to express their obligation 
to Edward Miall, Esq., M.P., for the ability and the judg- 
ment with which he has again submitted to the House of 
Commons a motion in favour of the disestablishment of the 
Churches of England and Scotland. 

2. That they express their great regret that a majority of 
that House should have shown a determination to avoid a 
discussion of the question, and have thereby prevented 
several of its members recording their votes in favour of such 
motion.“ 

3. That, convinced of the righteousness of their cause, and 
being confident of its ultimate triumph, the Committee will 
immediately prepare for fresh and more energetic action to 
secure the acceptance by their fellow-countrymen of princi- 
ples already adopted in America and in the British Colonies, 
aud which have made rapid progress both in this country and 


on the Continent. 
J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
Second Edition, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 308. 


ISTORY of TWO QUEEN 8: 
1 CATHARINE of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepwortn Dixon. 
Two fascinating volumes. It is a work of careful criticism 
and conscientious investigation.” Standard. 


Hurst and Blackett: 13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


* 32 members either paired for the motion, or were pre- 
vented voting in its favour by the early hour at which the 
division took place ; making, with 63 votes (inclading tellers), 
the total number of the supporters of the motion 95. 


About 1000 pages, with Illustrations and Maps, price 5s., 


HE NEW TESTAMENT. With Critical and 
Explanatory Commentary, embodying the Results of 
Modern Criticism in a Popular Form. By the Rev. 
Professor Brown, D.D., and the Rev. A. R. Faus- 
— von 3 5 
“Incomparably the cheapest, most practical, suggestive, 
orthodox, and scientific ever Cublished in this — 22 


Norman Macleod, D. D. a 
1 the best of its kind I have 
A. 


— 


Just published, in 16mo, price 1s., 
OCTORS DISSECTED; or, the Trumpery 
Value of University Degrees, and the Scandalous 
System of Clerical Preferment, the Ruin of the Established 
Church. By an M.A. 


London : Longmans and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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A DAY WITH CHRIST. By the Rev. 
Samuext Cox, Author of “The Private Letters of St. 
Paul and St. John,” “The Quest of the Chief Good,” 
&c., Kc. Now ready, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, | 

price 3s. 6d. 
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